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PREFACE 


The nights had been hot in Tacoma, Washington, that August of 1961. Yet 
for the Burr family of 3009 North 14th Street, it was more than the summer 
heat that was troubling them. For the past several weeks, Donald and 
Beverly Burr had been awakened each night by strange noises in their yard; 
noises not made by the nocturnal ramblings of the local wildlife, but 
something distinctly more human. And this rising concern of the Burrs that 
someone might be paying special attention to them as they slept would prove 
to be tragically accurate. 


It was on the evening of August 31, as a heavy rainstorm was still pounding 
its way across the city that the Burr family made its way to bed. Eight-year- 
old Ann Marie and her little sister Mary would be sleeping upstairs, while 
the parents remained in their first-floor bedroom. The two oldest siblings, 
weary of the summer’s heat, decided it would be cooler in the basement and 
headed downstairs. And so, amidst the occasional flashes of lighting and the 
rolling of distant, drum-like thunder, the Burr family drifted off to sleep. But 
at some point in the middle of the night, Mary, whose arm was in a cast from 
a recent break, woke up crying and was taken to her parents’ room by Ann 
Marie. After consoling her, Beverly Burr quietly told Ann Marie to lead her 
little sister back to bed, and the children returned upstairs. 


When Mrs. Burr arose that morning at 5:00 A.M., these troubling feelings 
had not dissipated. Yet absolutely nothing could have prepared her for what 
awaited just beyond the bedroom door. As she stepped into the hallway she 
saw that not only was a front room window raised, but the front door was 
standing wide open as well. Gripped with fear, Mrs. Burr quickly made the 
determination that Ann Marie was missing. 


Awakened to a nightmare, the Burrs immediately called the police, and the 
first of many searches for their daughter began. Acting on his own, the 
distraught father began combing the neighborhood for Ann Marie. As he 
approached the University of Puget Sound, situated but two blocks from the 
Burr residence, he came upon a young construction worker standing at the 


bottom of a watery pit and stirring up the water with his foot. Donald Burr 
found this behavior rather odd and later wondered if this person might have 
had something to do with his daughter’s disappearance. 


As dawn broke on the first September morning of 1961, the police 
investigation was in full swing, and later that day one hundred soldiers from 
nearby Fort Lewis, as well as fifty Washington State National Guardsmen, 
would join police and civilian searchers alike in the quest to locate the 
missing girl. It was as if all Tacoma was involved in the desperate search, yet 
despite these and other efforts in the coming days and weeks, little Ann 
Marie would never be found. 


It is thought that whoever snatched the child entered the house through the 
living room window; a window that had been closed, but not latched, the 
night before. But however the intruder gained entry into the home, it was 
done very quietly. The Burrs’ dog made little or no noise that night (the 
initial police report did mention the dog barking at some point, but that 
might not have been all that unusual), and it appears the girl was simply 
awakened from sleep and led out of the house through the front door. Her 
abductor had moved through the dwelling with stealth, leaving grass 
clippings but nothing of himself behind. Indeed, the only direct evidence the 
investigators would find was a shoe print in the muddy grass next to an 
overturned bench, which was below the unlatched living room window. As 
they milled about, detectives soon learned there would be little they would 
glean from the crime scene, as no fingerprints beyond those of the Burr 
family were found. And after several frustrating months, many came to the 
harsh conclusion there was little chance of solving the case. The trail, it 
seems, if there ever was one, had long since grown cold. This of course 
provided no comfort to a grieving family or a bewildered community, but 
there was little else they could do. The distant future, however, might hold 
the key to some long-awaited answers. 


On Saturday, May 9, 1987, an article appeared in the local section of The 
Tacoma News Tribune. At the top of page one screamed a headline in bold 
print: “Expert says Bundy killed girl, 8, when he was 14.” 


Theodore Robert Bundy, who had been on death row in Florida since the late 
1970s, had by this time made numerous references to murders he had 


committed, but only in the third person. Following this same pattern in an 
interview with Dr. Ronald Holmes, he made statements indicating he was, in 
fact, responsible for Ann Marie Burr’s disappearance. The following is taken 
directly from that May 1987 article: 


Bundy talked of “a person” involved in a series of murders in 
Washington near Lake Sammamish State Park. “I then asked him if it 
would be reasonable to assume that this ‘other person’ may have had 
earlier victims,” Holmes said. “He said, ‘Well, this other person we’re 
talking about may have started much earlier.’” 


After making the obvious connection between himself (Lake Sammamish) 
and the killer of Ann Marie Burr, Bundy posits that perhaps this person’s 
first murder may have involved a female as young as eight or nine. 


Later in the interview Bundy explains how this “other person” could have 
abducted Ann, and begins reciting certain facts which are accurate to the 
case. True, Bundy could have learned these things many years earlier after 
reading about the events, but he may also know them from having first-hand 
knowledge of the crime. After all, why would he go to such lengths to 
implicate himself? 


Was it the adolescent Theodore Bundy prowling about the Burr yard at night, 
peering into their windows? The same person the world would later come to 
know as the articulate and handsome law student—turned-serial killer, who 
snatched little Ann Marie Burr from her bed, just so he could fulfill his 
homicidal fantasies? No one will ever know. 


What is known is that while Bundy lived about three miles from the Burrs, 
he did have an uncle who lived close to where Ann Marie took piano 
lessons, and because he spent time with this uncle, it is at least possible he 
could have seen the child, even spoken to her. It is also known that, as an 
adult, prior to his being obsessed with murder, he was a Peeping Tom, so 
prowling around her house in the dark, if it pleased the future killer, would 
not have been out of the question. As a full-fledged murderer, he had no 
hesitation at entering houses at night inhabited by sleeping people. So 
gaining entry into the Burr home could have been just the first of such 
assaults. And finally, it is well known he enjoyed having sex with the dead. 


As I will describe later, sex with a corpse or part of a corpse became routine 
for Bundy. Yet in the end, we are left to speculate about this as well as other 
murders he is suspected of committing prior to his known launch into the 
world of serial murder. 


We would not have to speculate, however, on what Bundy ultimately 
became. His decision to begin slaughtering women on a regular basis at the 
start of 1974 placed him on that proverbial road of no return. Once the 
killing started, Bundy would have only one true goal in life, and that was to 
fulfill his dark, necrophilic fantasies, where he believed the ultimate 
possession of a woman was found in watching her die. Only then could he 
finally fulfill that deviant desire of making love to someone freshly dead. A 
playground of necrophilia, the victim was now his ultimate sexual fantasy. 


And so this brings me to the reason why I wrote this book. 


Regrettably, it would take time for the world to discover the true nature of 
Theodore Robert Bundy, but once observed that nature would quickly birth a 
strange fascination with his carefully-crafted façade, and his inner world 
where the monster dwelled. After all, the Bundy the public was accustomed 
to seeing was a bright and handsome young man who appeared to have his 
feet firmly planted on the road to a successful future. A college graduate, a 
law student, and someone who was rising fast in the upper echelons of the 
Republican Party in Washington State, Bundy had the proverbial brass ring 
clutched tightly in his hands and there appeared to be no stopping him. He 
was loved deeply by his girlfriend of six years, Liz Kendall, who naturally 
believed that she, her daughter Tina, and Bundy were walking into a bright 
future together; a future where he had attained such a high degree of respect 
and acceptance among Seattle’s professional community, that in whatever 
career he would eventually choose, be it politics or law, the proper doors 
were going to open for him. Outwardly, he had it all. 


And it is here, at the intersection of normal Theodore Bundy and diabolical 
Theodore Bundy, that the mind of the average person begins to short-circuit, 
for at this bizarre crossroads lies a troubling dichotomy which shouldn’t 
exist, but does. At first glance he seems so similar to us in so many ways, 
and was seemingly everything a brother, a husband, a father, or an uncle 
should be. But on the inside, where the real Theodore Bundy lived, he was 


(or, more appropriately, he became) a vessel filled with evil, and one from 
which poured the most vile and wicked plans ever devised by a human 
being. It was a nature he carefully cultivated, was sorry to say goodbye to 
after his final arrest, and which followed him to his grave. 


He was (and remains today) an enigma, with a dual nature that defies 
explanation; a bogeyman that settles over the mind which is difficult for 
most people to come to grips with. He is the stuff of nightmares, a malignant 
entity that was, for a brief period, all too real, and even in the two decades 
since his death, that power to make us shudder has not diminished. 


Of course, with someone as strange and unique as Theodore Bundy (there is 
not, in my estimation, another killer quite like him in all the annals of 
murder) who had a killing spree throughout as many as six states involving 
from 36 to 50 women and young girls, it was a certainty the public would 
yearn to know all they could. And once the shock of being apprehended was 
past, Bundy immediately began playing to the press (and anyone else who 
cared to listen to him), as the wrongly accused, a martyr of sorts in search of 
justice. In this arena Bundy quickly learned to love the spotlight, and 
whenever he sought a platform to air his grievances, a reporter or a 
television station would be there to record the spectacle. He fully understood 
the public’s (and the media’s) fascination with him, and it is the kind of 
exposure which caused the world to take notice, giving Bundy an almost 
perverse notoriety, not just in this country, but around the globe, as 
witnessed by the international news crews who flocked to the state of Florida 
during his two trials for the murders committed there. 


Here was a young man whose stage was now virtually the entire planet, 
standing accused of some of the most horrible crimes a human can commit, 
and yet he just didn’t fit the mold. It wasn’t that we as a society believed he 
was innocent; on the contrary, the evidence of his guilt was overwhelming. 
But how, we asked, could someone so seemingly normal do such horrible 
things? After all, shouldn’t a monster look like a monster? On a personal 
note, I remember hearing of the recapture of the well-educated former law 
student after his first escape from Colorado, and how he was the main 
suspect in a number of cases of missing and murdered women from 
Washington State. “Hmm,” I wondered. “How does a law student end up 
being accused of such things?” 


But as we shall see, even a monster can wear a mask. 


x x x 


The events which led to the writing of this book are nothing less than 
surreal. To see them in retrospect leaves me, even now, with a sense that 
somewhere, and for reasons not fully understood, the proverbial unseen hand 
of providence began causing everything in my small universe to align itself 
so that a clearer and more informative picture could emerge of Theodore 
Robert Bundy and his many victims. But I will have more to say about that 
later. 


When I began this book with a trip to Utah in August of 2006 to conduct 
interviews and gather research material, I was both mentally and emotionally 
prepared to apply the kind of dedication required to write a book of this 
magnitude. I understood the road would be rather long (at least two years) 
and that I would most likely create something that would be considered a 
good addition to what was already out there about Bundy. What I didn’t 
realize was just how unique and original the book would become, as I, time 
after time, uncovered many hidden aspects about Bundy and the murders 
which had previously been overlooked by other authors. 


For example, most writers have stated that Bundy moved from Washington 
State to Utah to attend law school sometime in early September 1974. 
Bundy’s girlfriend of six years, Liz Kendall, believed he left on September 
3, when in fact, according to his gasoline purchase receipts, he departed 
Seattle on September 2, which was Labor Day that year. Now, at first glance, 
this quest for his exact day of departure appears to be little more than trivia 
and totally insignificant; insignificant, that is, until you learn that he later 
admitted killing an unknown hitchhiker while he traveled through Idaho on 
September 2 that year! Not only did he admit this, but he called Kendall 
from a town about 22 miles west of Boise, and it was on the outskirts of 
Boise (less than thirty minutes after this phone call) where he picked up the 
doomed girl he would kill later that evening. For the first time, the events of 
that day and evening are presented as they happened, according to the 
official record, with all of the gaps and blank spaces in this case now filled 
in. 


Indeed, in some cases, not only were gaps and blank spaces filled, but an 
entire record of Bundy’s activities came to light, enabling me to accurately 
piece together his actions and movements in particular geographical areas, 
and providing answers as to why some women escaped his clutches while 
others didn’t. And again, in these instances, the information has never before 
been published in such a clear pattern, and can be substantiated from the 
official record. 


My book also uniquely traces Bundy’s downward psychological spiral and 
how his descent into madness gradually changed him from the suave and 
meticulous planner of murder who was able to keep his homicidal activities 
a closely guarded secret, to the careless predator whose outward demeanor 
began to manifest the madness within, thus making it difficult for him to 
capture his prey. 


And to think, all of this came about because of a telephone call... 


In March of 2005 I received a call from my friend, Jim Massie, who invited 
me to have dinner with him and retired detective Jerry Thompson, formerly 
of the Salt Lake County Sheriff’s Office. I quickly accepted his offer for I 
was already aware of Thompson’s role in the Bundy case from the scant 
reading I had done about the murders and my conversations with Jim. 
Massie, a probation and parole officer with the state of Kentucky, had by this 
time been friends with Jerry for almost twenty years, so I knew the meeting 
would be quite interesting. What I didn’t know, but would soon find out, was 
how surreal our time together would be, and how the direction of my life, at 
least in a literary sense, would be altered by this crossing of paths with the 
retired homicide investigator from Utah. 


When the Thompsons arrived in Louisville in the afternoon of May 29, 
2005, Jim called to tell me where we’d be having dinner and when. No 
sooner had I said, “Great” than he interrupted me by saying, “He brought the 
bag...” 


“What bag?” I asked. 


1? 


“The bag Bundy carried ... I have it with me now in my truck 


I couldn’t believe what I was hearing. I remembered Jim telling me years 
ago how, as lead investigator for the Bundy case, Jerry had gained 
possession of the bag and its contents after Bundy was arrested in the Salt 
Lake suburb of Granger, Utah, in 1975. And then, after Bundy was executed, 
Jerry was able to retain the items as teaching tools for law enforcement 
seminars. 


“You’ve got Ted Bundy’s bag!” I said, my voice rising with excitement. 
“Yes, I’m holding it right now.” 


Feeling ashamed that I was feeling slightly exhilarated, I asked if he could 
meet me at the restaurant several minutes earlier than we’d planned so I 
could take a look for myself. 


I quickly parked my car, jumped out and hurried over to Jim’s truck just in 
time to see him coming around the rear holding the infamous brown leather 
bag. The satchel itself was in a clear plastic bag just large enough to cover it. 
With the care of a museum curator, Jim gently removed the plastic cover 
from Bundy’s murder kit and laid the bag in the bed of his truck. With an 
anticipation that can only accompany a situation as surreal as this, we began 
removing, one piece at a time, the items once belonging to America’s most 
infamous serial killer. 


First, the woolen ski mask, and then a red-handled ice pick. Next, he 
retrieved a flashlight, then a long white piece of clothesline rope, then a 
smaller, orange-colored electrical cord. Bundy had also taken a white bed 
sheet and cut it into long strips for binding the hands and feet of his victims, 
and these were still bundled together with the FBI evidence tag. There were 
two right-handed gloves, a brown one made of nylon, the other a puffy ski- 
type, blue in color. Also within the bag were a woman’s belt (no doubt from 
one of the murdered girls) and an opened box of Glad trash bags. Bundy 
always used plastic trash bags to dispose of his victims’ clothes, and he 
always discarded them far from where he placed the bodies. 


Needless to say, this made for interesting conversation that evening, as I had 
not expected something as peculiar as Theodore Bundy’s murder kit to ever 
come my way, even if it was only for temporary viewing. But my adventure 


into the surreal was far from over. As Jim was allowed to keep the bag for 
the entire time the Thompsons were in town, he allowed me to transport the 
macabre cargo from his house to mine the following evening. It was around 
9:30 P.M. when I called my wife from the car and told her what I was 
bringing into the house, quickly adding, “Clear everything off the dining 
room table, as I'll be taking plenty of photographs.” As I closed my cell 
phone, I glanced at the bag lying next to me in the passenger seat and shook 
my head in amazement; after all, I thought, here I am driving through a 
neighborhood at night with the same bag Theodore Bundy carried as he went 
about similar neighborhoods years ago, trolling for victims. “Truly bizarre,” 
I mumbled to myself as each passing street lamp bathed the infamous satchel 
in an eerie light. 


Yet imagine my surprise, when two days later as we were saying our 
goodbyes to Detective Thompson and his wife, he offered to give Jim and 
me each one of the Glad bags from Bundy’s car. Not believing my ears, I 
said yes, and immediately asked if he would be so kind as to write us a letter 
of authentication. Within minutes I was carrying home (to the consternation 
of my wife) one of Bundy’s tools of the trade. 


I wrote an article detailing these events for Snitch, a now-defunct weekly 
newspaper devoted to issues of crime and the law that was at one time being 
published in five states but then was running editions only in Louisville and 
Lexington, Kentucky. And of course, I believed it would all end quietly 
there. Yet the seed had been planted, and soon that obsession so peculiar to 
writers to dig deeper and investigate began to take hold. From that point, I 
knew this was a book which had to be written. 





Ted Bundy’s murder kit on the author’s dining room table, May 2005. 


There is also something to be said about the benefits of waiting until the 
proverbial dust has settled over a matter when you’re out searching for the 
truth. Sometimes, as the years roll by, there is a mellowing of sorts among 
people, allowing those involved to speak more freely about things which at 
the time would have been considered off limits to the press, or anyone else 
seeking delicate information. There is also no substitute (as I found out over 
and over again) for doing the type of investigative work that requires asking 
the right questions of the right people until you find what you’re looking for. 
Doing this gave me the kind of access that left me sometimes shaking my 
head in disbelief. For example, having obtained the cooperation of many of 
the lead investigators for the Bundy case in Utah, Washington State, 
Colorado, and Idaho, I made a call to an individual in law enforcement who 
had intimate knowledge of Bundy’s murder spree. It was my intention to ask 
him about a person killed in 1975, but the only solid fact I had besides her 
name was how she was murdered. I assumed he knew the details of her 


death too, but to my surprise, he didn’t, and his skepticism was evident from 
the start. I then mentioned the name of the former detective who revealed 
this to me, and he assured me that while he had great respect for this person, 
he was unaware of Bundy ever killing anyone in that manner, reminding me 
of his preference for strangling his victims from behind while having sex. 
But he did ask me to let him know about it if I found out more about her 
supposed manner of death. I assured him that I would and said goodbye. 
Within a couple of days I located the actual investigator who conducted the 
face-to-face interview with Bundy, and he confirmed that what I’d been told 
by the Colorado detective was correct, and why very few people, including 
my contact, were aware of this information. 





Vials containing the pubic hair of some of Bundy’s victims, and the head 
hair of Carol DaRonch (courtesy James Massie). 


I soon began to ponder just what else might be out there waiting to be 
uncovered. What other pieces of the puzzle were missing, or lying dormant, 
in the story of Theodore Bundy? As I would soon find out, there were plenty 
of oddities waiting to be discovered. It was gratifying to uncover them all. 





A rope and white sheet which Bundy cut into strips to bind his victims. 
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The FBI evidence tag is still visible (courtesy James Massie). 


Because Bundy was so successful at remaining well hidden in the shadows, 
moving about like a phantom in the mists until his first arrest in Utah, I will 
refer to him only twice by name in the first chapter, when he unwittingly 
gave the police their first real clue by introducing himself as “Ted” at Lake 
Sammamish, and then in connection with Brenda Ball. Also with respect to 
his using his real name at Lake Sam, I will touch upon my theory of the 
motives behind this, as well as other actions he took in pursuit of victims. At 
those times when I do infer things, or describe certain actions likely taken by 
the killer or feelings he may have experienced, these are based on Bundy’s 
assertions about what happened in these various cases. It was his way of 
admitting to certain crimes without admitting to them, as he described them 
in the third person. My only other direct mention of him in the first chapter 
is in a brief intro I have written in italics concerning his deadly 
transformation which made all of these terrible things possible. 


And finally, the degree of fear which gripped the people of Washington State 
can’t be overstated as they realized they were dealing with an efficient killer 
of young women who understood how to fly under the radar of law 
enforcement. It would be a long time before this force of destruction would 
finally wear a face, so it is my hope that by allowing Theodore Bundy to 
recede from your minds for a moment and enter again that shadowy world of 
secrecy, you too might be able to get a glimpse of the terror that was a daily 
experience for those forced to walk through it. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Fall 2009 


1 


A TIME OF TERROR 


The hunter had long ago embraced the night. He felt comfortable in the 
darkness, for it provided him with a cover for his nocturnal activities. But 
now was the start of a new life for him, where the encumbrances of the past 
were finally fading away, allowing him to become what he had felt about 
himself for a very long time. What was happening to him was in many ways 
like a death and resurrection, for once the decision was made to cross the 
barrier from fantasy to reality, the metamorphosis was complete. Like the 
vampire of fiction, where the individual is forever transformed from the 
normal human into a diabolical creature which ultimately must be destroyed, 
so too his transformation would also be permanent and have the same end. 
And while it would be some time before he would stage some of the more 
spectacular daylight attacks which would surprise investigators and rattle 
an already fearful public, by the dawn of 1974, Theodore Robert Bundy had 
transformed himself into the perfect killing machine. 


On January 31, 1974, twenty-one-year-old Lynda Ann Healy was 
approaching graduation and thinking about her future. A senior at the 
University of Washington at Seattle, she was majoring in psychology and 
was strongly considering a career in teaching, with an emphasis on working 
with mentally-challenged children. She had wanted a career in music but had 
recently decided against it. 


Having grown up in the suburbs of Seattle, Lynda was comfortable with her 
surroundings and was apparently quite happy with her life. Indeed, the life 
she lived was a full one, what with school and a part-time early morning job 
as a ski report announcer for Northwest Ski Promotions. Add to this a circle 
of friends at the ready whenever she wanted to grab a beer and dinner at one 
of the nearby haunts frequented by scores of other young people. It was a 
life that, for the most part, was identical to the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of other college kids scattered across the county who were 


preparing for their futures as well. Where they differed was that Lynda Ann 
Healy had very little future remaining to her. 


For most of her time at UW, Lynda had lived in the school dormitory, but 
several months prior to this she and four friends, Joanne Testa, Ginger 
Heath, Karen Skaviem, and Monica Sutherland, rented an old house in the 
University District at 5517 12th Street N.E., where she and Karen each 
maintained a small bedroom in the basement separated only by a partition of 
plywood. Living in such close proximity to your neighbor with little more 
between you than this meant that even the most minor of noises, no matter 
how embarrassing, might be transmitted. Even so, it was the kind of 
existence tailor-made for young people, and despite the routine complaining 
about the lack of money, amenities, or sleep, most will tell you today how 
much they loved it, for it was their first real step into adulthood. 


The U District, as it is known by the locals, is quite similar to other 
gracefully aging neighborhoods across the land which, over time, become 
inhabited and revered by the hordes of students who attend the nearby inner- 
city schools. Filled with taverns and shops, the U is the in place to live, and 
for the years they are there, it is nothing less than the center of the universe. 
It could also be, due to the ever-present footprint of humanity, a place of 
sudden and unexpected danger. 


Sometime after 2:00 A.M. on the morning of January 4, 1974, twenty-one- 
year-old Terri Caldwell (a pseudonym) stopped watching television and 
retired to her room in the basement of a house she shared with three men at 
4325 Eighth Ave. N.E. in the U District. According to published reports, 
there was a window on the north side of the house which, if it had no 
curtains or if the curtains were pulled back, would allow visual access into 
her room. Additionally, it was later acknowledged that the door on the south 
side of the house was always left unlocked. 


At approximately 2:30 P.M., one of the young men peeked into her room, 
but, believing she was still sleeping, did not disturb her. However, when she 
was found still in bed at 7:30 that evening, they hurried to her side, and, 
pulling back the covers, discovered she had been savagely beaten about the 
head, was quite bloody, and appeared near death. Reveling in his sadism, her 
attacker had also rammed a stainless steel medical device known as a 


speculum into her vagina. As he departed, it is likely he believed he’d killed 
the girl. She would, in fact, remain in a coma for ten days and be 
hospitalized for at least thirty, but would survive. By car, the distance 
between Lynda Healy’s basement apartment and Caldwell’s below-ground 
quarters can be traversed in only a matter of minutes. 


On the last evening of her life, Lynda Healy made dinner for everyone, and 
later she, Joanne, Ginger, and a friend by the name of Pete Neil walked to 
Dante’s, a popular night-spot for the college crowd that caters to the same 
even today. According to statements given later to police, the four sat at a 
table upstairs, with Lynda buying the first pitcher of beer. The conversation 
was light and routine; music, psychology and old friends were discussed. 
They group kept to themselves, although at one point Pete walked over to a 
large table nearby where a game of dice was being played, but returned 
minutes later. Everyone noticed what a good mood Lynda was in. The 
stomach cramps which had been pestering her the week before and for which 
she had made an appointment with her doctor had now disappeared. Pete, 
who had purchased a second pitcher for the thirsty crew, said he needed to 
be leaving soon to catch the 9:41 bus back to his place, and so, after the last 
drop of brew was consumed, they began the short walk back to the rooming 


house.4 





Happy and with a bright future ahead of her, Lynda Ann Healy would 
be taken from her bed by Theodore Bundy in the middle of the night. 
Hers was, perhaps, the first homicide he committed (courtesy King 
County Archives). 


It was now between 9:20 and 9:30 P.M. Joanne Testa would later write: “I do 
not recall anyone following us or approaching us on our way home.” Of 
course, she would not have had reason to believe anyone was watching 
them. There was in fact no reason for anyone to suspect anything out of the 
ordinary. Even so, it is possible someone had noticed them at the tavern; a 
tavern he had been to on many occasions. Watching the beer being poured, 
perhaps picking up on some of their laughter, the stalker might successfully 
conceal his actions by keeping a safe distance from his unsuspecting and 
slightly intoxicated prey. By chance or by a detailed plan, an opportunity (as 
he saw it) was presenting itself. If not from Dante’s, he would come from 
another direction with a determination to complete his work this time. There 
would be no mistakes like the Caldwell girl. He would see to that. 


Once they returned home, Pete quickly gathered up his record albums and 
took off to catch the 9:41. Several minutes later, just as Lynda and some of 
her roommates had settled down in front of the television, Ginger Heath’s 
brother and a friend stopped by and joined them in front of the TV. Within 
minutes of this, Lynda left the room to make a telephone call to her 
boyfriend, and she stayed on the phone about an hour. While not everyone 
had returned home for the evening, activities in the house were slowly 
beginning to wind down. Even so, before retiring to bed, Lynda went into 
Joanne Testa’s room to chat for just a little while longer. Again Testa said 
that Lynda’s mood was good, their conversation was “light”: they spoke 
about Dante’s and Joanne’s boyfriend back in Phoenix. “She gave no 
indication of stress [either] physical or mental and [gave] no indication of 
leaving.”? Indeed, the entire house was aware she was having her mom, dad, 
and boyfriend over for dinner the following evening and was looking 
forward to it. After their talk, Lynda said goodnight and walked downstairs 
to her room. 





The steps leading down to Lynda Healy’s apartment in the basement of 
the rooming house she shared with other University of Washington 
coeds (courtesy King County Archives). 


In an odd foreshadowing of events, it has been reported that one of the 
young women saw a “shadow” that night which “moved” just outside a 
window on the side of the house, but apparently thought little else about it. 
Her almost immediate dismissal of this as a threat—a Peeping Tom or 
something more sinister—is understandable. As humans, we want to believe 
the threat is not real, that things are really okay, we want to believe there is 
no bogeyman or that our eyes are merely playing tricks on us. To her horror, 
however, the validity of her initial apprehension would be made all too real 
the following day. 


Karen Skaviem, who had spent that evening studying at the library before 
going out with her boyfriend for drinks, returned home about midnight and 
noticed “a single living room light was on.”= Entering the house she saw 
light coming from Joanne Testa’s room and she, too, decided to visit for 
awhile. Around 12:45 A.M., the two women ended their conversation and 
Karen walked downstairs to her room. As she descended the steps, she didn’t 
stop to see if the door leading from the basement to the outside was locked. 
This door was key-unlocked from the inside only, and used primarily by 
Lynda and some of the others when they wanted to ride their bicycles. For 
Lynda this was an almost daily occurrence, as the bike was her main mode 
of transportation. Yet it was the front door they should have been concerned 
about. Unfortunately, the keys to this door had been lost by some of the 
current residents and replacement keys were due to be made, but until then, 
the door was left mostly unlocked as a courtesy to those coming in late at 
night. This would prove to be a fatal mistake, for a killer of young women, 
long before anyone had gone to bed that evening, would place his hand on 
the doorknob and turn it ever so gently until the door gave way and he was 
free to enter the house, something he chose not to do. No, he reasoned, he 
could return later when everyone was in a deep sleep and explore the 
dwelling at that time. 


The only light left burning in the basement was in the storage area, and as 
Karen passed through it, she could see Lynda’s room was dark and assumed 
(probably correctly) that she was sleeping. Karen would later tell police that 
she had trouble falling asleep, but believed it was somewhere around 1:30 in 
the morning when she finally drifted off. She would hear nothing unusual 
during the night. 


At 5:30 A.M., Karen was awakened by Lynda’s alarm but remained in bed 
until her clock started buzzing at 6. “I got up,” she remembered. “Lynda’s 
alarm was still going. I went past her room and heard the radio but thought 
she was lying in bed listening to it [and] didn’t have to work. At 6:30 the 
phone rang ... it was Northwest Ski Promotions asking why Lynda wasn’t at 
work. I went to her room and called her. When she didn’t answer I turned the 
light on and went in. Her radio was still going and her bed was made, 
perfectly. I was concerned she hadn’t slept in it because there were no 
wrinkles and the spread was neatly tucked under the pillow.”2 Not only was 


her bed made differently than Lynda would make it (a fact that was later 

noticed with surprise by all her roommates), but it was not her custom to 
make the bed at all, not on those weekday mornings when she barely had 
enough time to get herself ready and be at the radio station by 6:30 A.M. 


As Lynda was not in the basement, Karen called up the steps to see if anyone 
knew her whereabouts. Monica Sutherland yelled back that she might be 
with her boyfriend, but this was immediately shouted down by the others; 
Lynda wouldn’t do that, they insisted, she would have gone to work. Karen 
shrugged and told the caller Lynda was not home. Her employers’ concern 
now heightened, they made a second call several minutes later asking if her 
bike was gone too. A quick check revealed it to be in the same place as when 
Karen went to bed, and she noticed the door leading to the outside was 
unlocked. 


No one had any idea where Lynda had gone. It was uncharacteristic for her 
simply to leave and not tell anyone where she was going, but she was in fact 
no longer there, and while everybody had an opinion about what she might 
have done or where she might have gone, it was pure speculation and 
everyone knew it. Naturally, this gave birth to an unsettled and, for the most 
part, unspoken apprehension among them, but the transition from worry to 
outright fear would come later, as each began arriving home later that 
afternoon and there was still no sign of Lynda. 


Just after 4:00 P.M., Joanne began making calls to those who should have 
had contact with their missing housemate, but no one had seen her all day. 
She didn’t show up for work, nor was she seen at school. In the midst of this, 
Lynda’s mother called and Joanne had to tell her that her daughter hadn’t 
come home yet. Apparently, this was not the first attempt Mrs. Healy made 
to reach Lynda that afternoon of February 1. 


At about 6:00 P.M., Lynda’s father James and brother Robert arrived at the 
house and were told by her clearly fearful housemates that Lynda had been 
missing since early that morning, and how they were trying to call anyone 
who might have seen her or who might know her whereabouts. To be 
confronted with such a thing must be horrible beyond description. There is 
no preparation for it; no manual that explains how to cope. People may enter 
a state of surreal automation, with almost mechanical responses, and in so 


doing, they are able to handle the nightmare without imploding mentally. In 
any event, James Healy called his wife and told her not to come over. After 
listening to her husband, Mrs. Healy said he should call the authorities. 
According to one of the residents, he thought they should wait awhile. But 
Joyce Healy would not wait. After saying goodbye she immediately phoned 
the police. 


When the first officers rolled up to 5517 12th Street N.E., they couldn’t have 
known the gravity of the situation. All of that would come later. The 
department had been on runs like this before. This was, after all, a college 
community where students, for whatever reason, were prone to spontaneous 
changes in routines. Because of this, it wasn’t at all uncommon for kids 
sometimes to skip classes, leave the city, or merely hang out at somebody 
else’s pad for a time, especially if there was a new love-interest involved. 
College kids could be quite unpredictable. That being said, it is of the utmost 
importance in any missing person investigation to assume, unless evidence 
indicates otherwise, that foul play may be involved in the disappearance and 
proceed from there. Yet sometimes, even when the evidence is dear, the 
situation can be misinterpreted. 


As the officers entered the house they were greeted by the somber faces of 
the residents and Lynda’s family, who nervously began recounting the events 
of the previous night and their efforts to locate her. If fear and worry could 
have been measured as one would measure an electrical current, the charge 
coursing through that house would have been astounding, for the realization 
that something dreadful had happened to Lynda was beginning to descend 
upon them all. All, that is, except for the two patrolmen, who listened 
patiently but believed this was a replay of other runs they’d made before. 
Their initial report contained mostly routine information: name of the 
missing person, race, sex, height, parents’ names and addresses, and a brief 
description of what they’d been told about their subject. It was also noted 
that some of her clothes were missing, along with a pair of boots, and a red 
backpack with gray straps. After completing his report, Officer Marshall and 
his partner got back into their patrol car and drove off into the night. 


Around 8:00 P.M. the phone rang and Monica answered it. But when she 
said hello she was met with dead air. The line was open, she recalled, but the 
caller was refusing to speak. Only the faint sound of breathing was 


detectable. Two additional such calls would be made to the house that 
evening and both times the caller would remain silent. 


Just before midnight a homicide detective arrived at the house. He went 
directly to Lynda’s room and was followed closely by Joanne Testa. 
According to Joanne, “I was there when the policeman pulled back the 
spread for the first time. I saw that the pillowcase was gone and that there 
were blood stains on the pillow as well as one fairly large blood stain on the 
sheet near the pillow.” Lynda had two pink satin pillowcases, Joanne told 
police, adding, “As far as I know, Lynda always kept a pillowcase on her 
pillow.” Checking the closet, the detective noted that her nightgown, which 
was hanging up, had a bloodstain on the upper portion at the back of the 
neck. 


Apparently, because a change of clothes was missing as well as her 
backpack and her nightgown had been neatly placed on a hanger and hung in 
the closet, it was initially believed that the missing Lynda had experienced 
an unexpected nosebleed and had left to seek assistance. Yet she didn’t wake 
anyone to let them know what had happened, nor did she take her bike. Her 
boyfriend hadn’t seen her, she had made zero contact with anyone in the past 
twenty-three hours, and she failed to return home to prepare dinner for her 
parents and boyfriend. 


The truth was indeed far more horrible. Lynda had been attacked and taken 
from her bed in the middle of the night to a location where others would 
later unwillingly join her. And while the police would compare the 
similarities between the attack on Terri Caldwell and the disappearance of 
Lynda Ann Healy, it was almost beyond comprehension to them that anyone 
would be so bold as to enter a house where others were sleeping, attack and 
render unconscious a woman, hang up her nightgown, gather up clothes, 
grab a backpack, meticulously make the bed and then carry the victim up a 
flight of stairs and out into the night. This was unthinkable. But in the weeks 
and months to come, the unthinkable would become a reality for those in 
Washington State. 


As the horror of what actually happened took hold, the remaining 
housemates found it impossible to stay there any longer. The fear that 
whoever snatched Lynda might return again and spirit one of them away was 


just too much to bear. But the inhabitants of the U District were safe, at least 
for the present. The fiend had been satiated, and when the need to strike 
again began rising to the point where action would be taken, he’d head 
south, to a small but progressive school just outside of Olympia, 
Washington. 


When nineteen-year-old Donna Manson enrolled at Evergreen State College 
in the fall of 1973, she was, in the vernacular of the times, still trying to find 
herself. Having graduated from Auburn High School in Auburn, 
Washington, in 1972, she would spend part of that summer crisscrossing 
Western Europe with her boyfriend. The Vietnam War was still grinding out 
American lives, so her passport forbade travel to that country (unless you 
were in the armed forces), as well as to North Korea and Cuba. Except for 
problems between England and Northern Ireland, where in either location a 
bomb or two might go off among some unsuspecting passersby, Europe was 
fairly peaceful that summer, until the slaughter of the Israeli Olympic team 
in Munich in September. All in all, however, she must have enjoyed her time 
abroad. Donna would attend Green River Community College before 
enrolling at Evergreen. 


Carved out of a beautiful forest of fir trees, the concrete complex known as 
Evergreen State College blends well into its natural surroundings. There is a 
definite harmony visible there between the ruggedness (and sometimes 
ruthlessness) of the forest, and the warmth and safety of civilization, 
something the school has managed to maintain to this very day. 


Young Donna Manson was, like many of her peers at the time, in a category 
detectives would classify as “high risk.” She was a hitchhiker, both locally 
as well as out of state. She preferred to stay out all night. She would 
sometimes leave the area without telling anyone, but, like a migrating goose, 
always managed to return safely home. She was also somewhat of a doper; 
at least a user of marijuana. Indeed, her association with people involved in 
both the using and selling of illicit drugs brought her into close contact with 
some very unsavory characters. In one of the journals later obtained by the 
Thurston County Sheriff’s Department, Donna had written: “Paranoid speed 
freak hanging around waiting, just waiting alone he thinks security 1s after 
him, can’t roll a joint. Asked a lot of questions. Lived out on Cooper Point 
Road. Says he’s got a lot of hot shit. No doubt.’ 


Unfortunately, leading this type of lifestyle left little time for studying and 
classes. A statement taken from Andrea Michelle Horn, who was Donna’s 
roommate from October through December 1973, said, “Donna liked to 
party and visit, and did so most every night until the early morning hours. 
She would frequently then sleep in, and not attend her classes, asking [me] 
to tell her what happened when I got back.”!2 Although Andrea found this 
irritating, it was Donna’s habit of turning on the lights and stereo whenever 
she returned home in the wee hours of the morning which caused Andrea to 
seek out another place to live for the remainder of that year. 


A player of the flute and a writer of poetry, Donna also had an interest in the 
occult and was considering a course on magic and witchcraft that was going 
to be offered at the University of Washington. Apparently, it wouldn’t be at 
the university proper, but at an off-campus site nearby. When asked about 
this, Andrea, with perhaps a bit of sarcasm, said Donna’s interest was 
“casual only [as] it would require too much reading for Donna, who was 
basically lazy.” = 


On the evening of March 12, 1974, Donna had every intention of attending a 
jazz concert being held on campus. Unable to make up her mind, she would 
change outfits several times before deciding on a red, orange, and green top; 
green slacks; and a beloved fuzzy top coat that once belonged to her 
grandmother. She walked out the door for the last time around 7:00 P.M. It 
was drizzling that evening, and as Donna stepped out into the darkness, the 
coat felt especially good in the chilly night air. Her walk would be a 
relatively short one, over the man-made pathways which stretch out like 
veins in each direction as they wind their way through the maze of fir trees 
so prominent to the campus of Evergreen State. 


There is little chance she had heard about the disappearance of Lynda Healy 
or the brutal attack on Terri Caldwell. The papers ran several stories on the 
Healy mystery, and a brief mention about the January 4 attack, but those 
things were in Seattle and had little to do with Olympia, much less her small 
school. She could not have known as she walked that pathway so familiar to 
her, thinking about the concert and who might be there, that a malignant 
being was very close to her now, and was also familiar with the walkways 
and fir trees of Evergreen State. But for him, Evergreen was not a place of 
learning, but a place to hunt, and he was confident that on such a night and 


in such a place he would find what he was looking for. And once again, he 
would be right. Donna Manson would vanish either along the pathway or 
from the parking lot adjacent to the building where the concert was being 
held. Was she enticed to enter a car willingly, or was she placed unconscious 
in a vehicle and driven away, only to later awaken to a nightmare? The 
mechanics of her abduction remain a mystery to this day. 


Megan Ellis, considered to be Donna’s best friend, did not find her absence 
surprising. Donna had done this before, leaving and telling no one of her 
intentions. She would return, Megan believed, as she always had. This was 
just the way Donna had chosen to live her life. But as one day stretched into 
seven, Megan’s apprehension began rising and she decided to file a missing 
persons report. On that same day, March 19, college security contacted 
Donna’s parents, Lyle and Marie Manson. Mr. Manson, a music instructor 
for the Seattle public school system, mentioned certain people in the area by 
the name of Wingfield that Donna was supposedly friends with and said 
perhaps she had gone to see them. He then hurried to his car and left for 
Olympia. 


Soon after arriving, Lyle Manson, accompanied by Garry Russell of college 
security and another individual, was allowed to enter his daughter’s room. 
Here they found suitcases and a closet with “very few empty hangers 
(indicating few, if any clothes were missing), toilet articles were in the 
bathroom.... Her camera, sleeping bag, backpack, flute, and five to six 
dollars in bills and change were found in the room.” While they were 
there, a friend of Donna’s, Tony Ross, stopped by and asked if he could pick 
up a large oil painting belonging to him, and Mr. Manson gave him 
permission to do so. Before leaving, Tony mentioned that he and Donna had 
gone to Selleck, Washington, in February and perhaps she had returned 
there. But Donna hadn’t gone to Selleck, or anywhere else in Washington 
where she had friends. She, like Lynda Ann Healy, had vanished in the night, 
somewhat differently but without a trace of physical evidence left behind. 
This lack of evidence would become a frustrating hallmark detectives would 
recognize as this grew into a statewide investigation and far beyond, and it 
would be years before the world would learn anything about the 
disappearance of Donna Manson. For now, however, all the police could say 
about her was that she had vanished under very strange circumstances. 


On Wednesday, April 17, 1974, Kathleen Clara D’Olivo dropped her 
roommate off close to downtown Ellensburg and drove out to the campus of 
Central Washington State College, where she was a student. Arriving just 
after 8:00 P.M., Kathleen parked her car in the designated parking lot and 
entered Bouillon Library, using the main entrance. “It was a clear night,” she 
remembered. “I don’t remember it being extremely cold or extremely 
warm.”/3 And, like the missing women of western Washington (women who 
disappeared over one hundred miles to the west over the Cascade 
Mountains), her hair was long, dark, and parted in the middle. 


But this was Ellensburg, clearly off the beaten path. Indeed, for those living 
in the high-population areas of western Washington, everything to the east of 
the Cascades is off the beaten path. But the Cascade Mountains are a divider 
not just of people but of weather as well. For those inhabiting Seattle, 
Tacoma, Olympia and all points north and south, the rains (at least for much 
of the year) seem to be an ever-present reality, while people living on the 
other side of the mountains have a drier, and to some, more pleasant 
existence. 


For the next two hours Kathleen would remain on the second floor, studying 
in an area known as the curriculum laboratory. But when the twenty-one- 
year-old saw the clock on the wall approaching 10, she started gathering up 
her books. It was time to phone her fiancé, something she had done ritually 
every Wednesday at this same time. Descending the steps leading to the first 
floor, Kathleen left through the front entrance, immediately turned right, 
stepped off the concrete patio area at the front of the building and began 
walking across the grassy area. She stepped back onto the sidewalk and 
continued walking towards Black Hall and the parking lot where her vehicle 
was located. Within moments of this, however, she heard the sound of 
something like books hitting the pavement. “I turned around,” she would 
later tell police, “and there was a man dropping books. He was squatting, 
trying to pick up the books and packages ... I noticed that he had a sling on 
one arm, and a metal hand brace on the other. I just noticed he was unable to 
pick up that many things and I assumed that he was going into the library.” 
Kathleen, approaching the situation with caution, offered to help. “Yeah, 
could you?” he replied.4 


The ruse of a helpless student was a good one: an arm sling and a hand 
brace. A backpack filled with heavy books. Three small packages, all 
wrapped in brown, parcel post paper, tied with string no less. What could be 
less threatening? Kathleen picked up the book bag while the stranger with 
the light brown, shaggy hair fumbled with the rest. She couldn’t remember if 
he wore glasses or if he had a mustache. “He was thin [but] his face is a blur 
to me, I don’t recall his features at all.” She does remember he was dressed 
“sloppily, not real grubby, but nothing outstanding.”!© She said he may have 
worn jeans with a wrinkled shirt, with the shirttail hanging out. 


“I thought he was going to the library. He was headed that way, so I thought 
that’s where he was going. But that same sidewalk actually leads up over a 
little bridge [and away from the library]... It’s just a short bridge that goes 
over a man-made pond and [the sidewalk] ... will angle off to go into the 
library.” 1° 


But instead of continuing on the pathway to Bouillon Library, the disabled 
man started across the bridge. This threw up a red flag for Kathleen, who 
instantly said: “Wait a minute ... where are we going?” “Oh, my car is just 
parked right over here,” he said, as he motioned in the direction it would be 
located. Gauging the weight of the pack she was carrying, she quickly 
determined she could easily whack him with it should he try to do something 
to her. Believing this, however, could have cost her her life. It would have 
been highly unlikely that she could escape his clutches once an attack began, 
no matter how many times she struck him with the book-laden pack. “I was 
extremely cautious while with him,” she would later tell detectives. “I never 
gave him the opportunity of walking behind me.” 


The distance to his car, once they crossed the bridge, was about 150 feet. It 
was conveniently parked in a secluded, dimly lighted section, on the edge of 
the campus in a no parking area under a railroad trestle bounded by tall 
grass. It was the perfect spot to commit a murder, or at least begin one. The 
road leading to the trestle, Kathleen said, “was not well traveled.” As they 
walked to his car, the bandaged man feigned having pain, while mentioning 
he’d been injured in a skiing accident. It all seemed quite believable to the 
pretty young coed, who continued to keep up her guard as they entered this 
deserted area. As they crossed under the trestle, she could make out the 
shape of a Volkswagen, which she believed to be brown and which was 


parked just to the right of the large trestle. “It was a dark road,” she 
remembered. “There were no street lights on that road ... but it [wasn’t] 
completely black.”18 Indeed, the only light available to them came from the 
library and an adjacent building, both of which were now a good distance 
away. 


This lack of light made the VW appear shiny and new. But in fact the brown 
Bug was fairly old, with numerous dents. By now the stranger had led his 
helper to the passenger side of the vehicle. He had parked his car close to a 
log lying parallel to the VW, so there wasn’t enough room for more than one 
person to stand there and open the passenger door. As he feigned an attempt 
to open the door with his key, Kathleen laid the backpack on the ground, 
leaned it against the log, and said goodbye. She had done her good deed, she 
reasoned, and now would be on her way. But he didn’t want her to leave—he 
needed one more favor. Dropping his key, he took his right hand and 
pretended to be feeling for it. “Do you think you could find it for me,” he 
asked, “because I can’t feel with this thing on my hand?” Kathleen wasn’t 
about to bend down and start looking for that key while he hovered over her. 
“Let’s step back,” she suggested, “and see if we can see the reflection in the 
light.” “So we stepped back,” she said later, “behind the car, kind of behind 
the car to the side, and I squatted down and luckily I did see the reflection of 
the key in the light.” After quickly picking up the keys and dropping them 
into the palm of his hand, she wished him a speedy recovery from his 
injuries and hurried away. Kathleen believed he said “thank you” as she left. 
Why he didn’t attack her as she squatted to look for the key is anyone’s 
guess. The soon-to-be-married Kathleen Clara D’Olivo was very lucky to be 
alive. 


Eighteen-year-old Susan Elaine Rancourt was a pretty girl with long, blond 
hair parted in the middle. A studious young woman, she had remained 
behind in Washington to attend the college in Ellensburg when her family 
moved to Anchorage, Alaska. As a freshman at Central Washington State 
College, she showed herself to be a serious student with an eye to the future; 
a future that might have included a career in medicine. Although it couldn’t 
have been easy for Susan to maintain a 4.0 average while working full-time 
at a nursing home, she did it; but she had planned to leave her job at the 
nursing home and seek employment as a waitress at one of the local 
restaurants. It was also her desire (apparently against her family’s wishes) to 


remain in Washington after graduation. But graduation was a long way off, 
so whatever heated discussions she might have had with her parents, it was 
probably not enough to cause a rift between them. Much could happen over 
the next three-plus years to change her mind. Everyone knew this. Susan, 
who had a fair complexion, spent the afternoon of April 17 sunbathing in the 
city park. 


A little before 8:00 P.M., and only moments before Kathleen D’Olivo would 
be entering the Bouillion Library for two hours of uninterrupted study, Susan 
Rancourt placed some clothes into one of her dorm’s washing machines and 
walked to Munson Hall, located at the southern end of the campus, where 
she attended a meeting for those wanting to be dorm counselors. The 
meeting was due to end about 10. The last people to see Susan said she was 
wearing a yellow, short-sleeve sweater, grey corduroy pants, a yellow coat, 
and a pair of brown Hush Puppies. At 10:15, as Barbara Blair was crossing 
Walnut Street at Eighth Street (the location of Munson Hall and close to the 
library, which is also on Walnut), she saw a man “in a green ski parka, who 
acted as though he were in a daze,” as well as a young white female 
“wearing a yellow coat going north on the Walnut Mall.” This was no doubt 
Susan on her way home, on a path which would take her past the library, 
where she would turn right, and keeping to the sidewalk between Black Hall 
and the Bouillon Library, take a left on Chestnut and continue north towards 
Barto Hall where she lived. She was, in fact, traveling almost the exact route 
Kathleen D’Olivo had taken a short time earlier. But Susan never made it to 
her residence. And like Lynda Ann Healy and Donna Gail Manson, Susan 
Elaine Rancourt appears to have vanished into thin air. 


But unlike Donna Manson, the disappearance of Susan Rancourt was not 
taken lightly. That she did not retrieve her clothes from the dorm’s laundry 
room, coupled with her failure to return home, was a clear signal to all who 
knew this girl that something was terribly wrong. By 5:00 P.M. the next day, 
Susan’s roommate Diana Pitt filed a missing persons report with the campus 
police department. Upon hearing the news, the Rancourts took the first flight 
back to Washington. Another family had entered that terrible world of fear, 
panic, helplessness, and despair. When the family examined her room, 
everything Susan would have needed had she gone on an overnight visit was 
still in place: purse, identification, wallet, checkbook, cash, and dental floss 
(something the family knew, given her extensive dental work, would not 


have been left behind). She had even left her glasses and contact lenses 
behind before the meeting; perhaps a small but contributing factor to her 
disappearance. Walking back to her dorm at night meant traversing a portion 
of the campus where the lighting varied. Add this lack of light to her 
inability to see clearly, and you have a combination of circumstances that 
might make escape far less likely. 


Although the investigation into her disappearance would begin immediately, 
two months would pass before anyone would hear of the Kathleen D’Olivo 
incident. But D’Olivo wasn’t the only young woman to have a significant 
encounter with the odd man with a sling on his arm. Jane Curtis, also a 
student at CWSC, came upon him as she left the Bouillon Library on a 
Sunday evening. She isn’t certain which Sunday exactly; it could have been 
the April 14 (three days prior to the Rancourt abduction) or perhaps the 
following Sunday. In any event, he was seeking a victim. 


Jane Curtis was a twenty-one-year old student at the time of her brush with 
death. On this particular night she’d been working in the library stacking 
books for about two hours. She left Bouillon through the main front doors 
between 8:30 and 9:00 P.M. As she would later reveal to Detective Robert 
Keppel: “After I finished work, I walked out the main entrance of the library, 
and was just minding my own business ... and ... there was this guy coming 
along and he had this huge stack of books, like eight or nine books (all hard- 
bound), and he had a cast on his left arm ... and all of a sudden he just kinda 
drops them, right in the direction I was walking ... so I just more or less 
offered assistance.” The cast, she told detectives, wasn’t hard plaster, but 
more like gauze wrapped around the arm. He also wore the metal splint, 
poorly applied, on his right hand. Unlike his appearance in the D’ Olivo 
encounter, he wore a long, “grubby” coat and a woolen hat “with a brim that 
went up.” 


Jane assumed he was going to the parking lot used by most students heading 
for the library, which would be just across the street, running directly behind 
the building and less than a block away. But he didn’t stop at that lot. He 
continued on towards the railroad trestle and apparently a little further still. 
As they walked along the sidewalk he spoke of being injured skiing at 
Crystal Mountain where, he said, he ran into a tree. That was odd, she 
thought, for she too was a skier familiar with Crystal Mountain and 


wondered how he’d managed to do such a thing. It was clear she had her 
doubts about his story. “He didn’t look like the skier-type to me,” she 
added.124 


The entire time they were walking he kept to her left. Once, she 
remembered, “He ... kind of turned his head and looked at me kind of funny 
like. He looked at me strangely. His eyes seemed weird.”?? Indeed, she 
couldn’t comprehend the depth of depravity and wickedness which lived just 
behind those eyes. Already in a high state of internal arousal, he must have 
been figuratively drooling at the thought of what he had in store for her. A 
true predatory monster savoring the meal to come! 


As they approached his VW Beetle he began complaining of pain, something 
he had managed to avoid during their walk. Coming up to the passenger side 
of the car, Jane, carrying most of the books (he carried two), heard him say: 
“Open it up,” and then attempted to hand her the keys. She refused. 
Believing now she was as good as captured, he then unlocked the door and 
blurted out: “Get in!” “What?” she said, surprised at the order. Realizing 
how it must have sounded, he quickly tried to smooth it over: “Oh ... could 
you get in and start the car for me?” But no, Jane wouldn’t do it, so he 
opened it himself. And as he did, she became troubled by what she saw: 
“When I looked, what really got me was that the passenger’s seat was gone. 
That’s what really bothered me ... it was gone.” Frightened now, Jane 
dropped the books at his feet. For a split second, the man with the weird eyes 
just stood there looking at her. Jane Curtis quickly made her escape. 


Susan Rancourt, however, did not escape. In the minds of the investigators 
charged with solving these strange cases of missing women (missing only, 
for now), Susan had been added to the list by her strange absence from 
Central Washington State College. Thus far, the abductor had done 
everything correctly and had taken possession of the objects of his desire; 
and in doing so he became the author of their fate. Now, in the twisted 
circuitry of his thinking, he had become one with them in a way no one else 
ever would. 


He was also developing a real contempt for the authorities, who thus far 
were still stumbling around in investigative darkness. These were motiveless 
crimes, committed by a stranger against strangers. As any homicide 


detective will tell you, these are the most difficult murders to solve. Without 
any real evidence, chances of nabbing someone unless he’s caught in the act 
are not very good. Other stumbling blocks included the separate police 
jurisdictions, meaning separate cases and the need for different levels of 
cooperation between departments, and a host of other problems, all of which 
could produce beneficial results for the perpetrator, something he was in fact 
counting on. It was time, he believed, to leave the confusion he’d created in 
Washington State and travel to Oregon. 


Roberta Kathleen Parks, twenty-one, had waist-length hair parted in the 
middle. Looking at the photograph on a missing person’s poster, there is 
intensity in her guarded smile. There is also an indefinable something 
present within the eyes that lends itself to the question: What’s troubling this 
girl? Of course, a picture is only a snap-shot framing a microsecond of time, 
so it must be seen as only a glimpse into a life, and certainly not a defining 
moment. Still, there is a very real sense of sadness in that penetrating gaze. 


A student at Oregon State University, Kathy was clearly unhappy with 
school and wasn’t at all certain about the overall direction of her life, both 
personal and academic. That’s standard for many college kids, but the 
tragedy about to befall her gave it meaning. Had she been allowed to 
continue her journey she no doubt would have found her proper place in 
both arenas of life. But her world was about to collide with the world of evil, 
and for Kathy Parks there would be no escape. 


On the morning of May 6, 1974, Kathy’s sister, Sharon Kaehler, telephoned 
from her home in Blackpoint, Nevada, with the news that their father had 
suffered a heart attack. He was in good hands, she said, so there wasn’t any 
reason to return home to California. She would monitor his progress and 
keep Kathy up to date on his condition. Later that night, Sharon’s husband 
Paul called to say her dad’s condition had improved and stabilized. 


Yet the worry about her father was merely the last of a string of things 
troubling her. Apparently, her greatest concern was what to do about her 
boyfriend Christy McPhee, and when to do it. McPhee, a scuba diving 
instructor from Berwick, Louisiana, was clearly in love with Kathy. Indeed, 
the two lived together for six months in an apartment above the Oregon 
Museum Tavern in Corvallis, and it’s clear from the letters they exchanged 


and from what she confided to others, this love was mutual. It was also clear, 
however, that Kathy did not want to settle down as quickly as Christy, and 
believed she needed more time prove to herself what she could accomplish 
in this world. She didn’t want to lose him, and didn’t want to make a life 
with him either, at least not yet. She wanted him to wait for her. In fact, on 
the very day she disappeared she wrote and mailed Christy a letter in which 
she expressed her concern about her father’s heart attack, and then added: 
“I’m feeling down right now, due to a combination of things, I suppose. To 
tell you the truth, I don’t even feel like finishing this letter. I think I'll go 
walk around outside awhile.” Perhaps pushing through the wall of her 
depression, Kathy ended by saying: “Well—I’m looking forward to seeing 
you—very much. When you come, please put your arms around me and 
make me feel everything’s OK. I’m needing the comfort of your presence 
now. I love you, Kathy.”22 Because the letter bears a May 7 postmark, it may 
have been mailed that evening, possibly placed in a mail box just a short 
time before her disappearance. 


Her moodiness may have caused her to want to be alone. Sometimes, in the 
solitude of our thoughts, decisions can be made, alternatives made clearer, 
and problems averted. Periodically shutting out the noise of others can 
actually be therapeutic as we seek to discover the directions our lives should 
take. And for Kathy, those quiet times often included walking alone through 
the campus at night. A friend of Kathy’s, Joanne Stevens, would later say 
that Kathy “took frequent walks in the evening from her room in Sackett 
Hall to the Memorial Union Commons to get refreshments. This was usually 
between 9:30 P.M. and 11:00 P.M.”22 Another friend, Sarah Ann Dugan, 
whose father was an FBI agent stationed in Portland, Oregon, apparently had 
an open-ended invitation from Kathy to join her on these nocturnal strolls, 
but always declined. 


Kathy and Miriam Joan Schmidt shared room 325 in Sackett Hall while at 
Oregon State University. At 10:55 P.M. on the evening of May 6, the two 
planned to visit other students in room 334, but as they were leaving, Kathy 
said to Miriam: “Go ahead and I’ll be over in a while.” After about fifteen 
minutes, Miriam returned to their room, but Kathy wasn’t there. 


At a few minutes past 11, Lorraine Fargo, another friend, saw Kathy walking 
alone and would tell police: “She appeared to be dazed and in a dream.”> It 


was a chance meeting, as Lorraine was on her way back to Sackett Hall after 
an evening of studying at the library. It was warm and clear that night, and as 
the two of them stood there, Lorraine listened as Kathy expressed her desire 
to “be on her own [and that] she did not want any obligations, and did not 
want to continue [her] relationship on a permanent basis.” Lorraine, who had 
recently ended a relationship and could see how depressed she was, asked 
Kathy to break off the walk and come back to her place so they could talk 
about it. But Kathy, she said, “just felt like being alone, taking a walk, and 
trying to straighten things out in her own mind.”2° She also admitted to 
having skipped her classes that week, and that she had been drinking too 
much. 


It is unknown exactly when her killer first spotted her. Perhaps it was while 
she was eating in the cafeteria, and he sat down beside her and began to talk? 
Or he may have seen her stop and speak with Lorraine. Maybe he’d been 
following Lorraine and noticed the distraught coed with the pretty, waist- 
length hair and decided he wanted her instead. Perhaps he could see the 
vulnerability in her countenance. No one knows for sure. Yet at some point 
he made contact with her. And, no doubt by some type of ruse, he convinced 
her to go with him. He was polite, good-looking and well-mannered. What 
could be the harm, she might have thought? And somewhere, having left the 
university behind, he would make his move. He would overpower her and 
there would be nothing she could do to stop him. He had traveled far to 
strike this time (some 250 miles), yet he would immediately return to that 
area where he was most comfortable. It had been a long day for him, and it 
would prove to be a long night for Kathy too. Like a child who spends 
dedicated hours playing with a favorite doll, he was now free to play with 
her. And again, an invisible homicidal maniac, he had come and gone 
without leaving so much as a trace of himself behind. In the days and weeks 
to come, the only thing that was a certainty in this case was that Roberta 
Kathleen Parks had suddenly vanished. 


And she would not be the last. 
Brenda Carol Ball had given college a try but decided it wasn’t for her. At 


twenty-two, her life was just beginning, and she believed she had plenty of 
time to decide what to do with the years stretching endlessly before her. Her 


photograph shows a sweetness in her smile, and she appears generally 
happy. A pretty girl, she had long, dark hair, parted in the middle. 





Brenda Carol Ball, whose life came to an abrupt end in the early 
morning hours of June 1, 1974, after leaving the Flame Tavern south of 
Seattle (courtesy King County Archives). 


Like Donna Manson, she would be considered a high risk individual due to 
the manner in which she lived, and the areas and mode by which she 
traveled. She had spent the evening of May 31 at the Flame Tavern in 
Burien, located south of Seattle near the airport. The Flame has been 
described as being a tough place, where disputes often ended in fistfights 
among the inebriated patrons, and sometimes worse. Even so, there certainly 
were worse places a young woman could hang out; at least Brenda could 
claim a number of regulars as friends. So it wasn’t unusual for her to stay 
late into the night if she was having a good time. And on this, her final 
evening at the Flame, she would not leave the tavern until closing time, at 
2:00 A.M. Although certain things have been confirmed by those who were 
present that night, there are differing reports as to how she left that early 
morning of June 1, 1974. It has been firmly established she asked a friend 
that night for a ride, but was turned down. He was not going her direction, he 
told her. One report had her leaving with an individual, presumably having 
secured a ride, with little attention paid to the man accompanying her. 
Another report has her leaving the tavern alone, and immediately 
hitchhiking. This would not have been out of the question for Brenda, even 
at that early hour. Fear, apparently, was not one of her problems. 


Yet it is safe to assume that whatever happened to Brenda Ball happened 
very quickly. It is likely, based on evidence obtained later from her killer, 
that she was picked up while hitchhiking by someone who appeared non- 
threatening to her; that she agreed to go with him to a location under some 
ruse, where, at some point later that evening, and after a little more drinking, 
he would strangle her. But beyond her vanishing without a trace, little else is 
known about the abduction and murder of Brenda Ball. Her lifestyle being 
what it was, she would not be reported missing until June 17. 


On the night Brenda Ball disappeared, Bundy had spent the early portion of 
the evening with Liz Kendall, Tina, and her parents who were in town 
visiting. They had gone out for pizza that evening and returned to her place 
around 10 P.M. It was at this time, Liz said, that he seemed “anxious to 


leave,”2/ and he missed Tina’s baptism the following morning; an odd 


occurrence in itself, but especially so, as Liz’s father was doing the 
baptizing. Years later, during a telephone conversation with Kendall after his 
arrest in Florida, Ted confessed to her his involvement in Ball’s 
disappearance as well as the Lake Sammamish murders. In regards to Ball 
he mumbled something she didn’t understand, and when Liz asked him to 
repeat it, Bundy responded, “It’s pretty scary, isn’t it?”2® 


Georgann Hawkins was pretty, popular, and had long, dark hair parted in the 
middle. Originally from Lakewood, Washington, near Tacoma, the eighteen- 
year-old coed was practically on home territory as a first-year student at the 
University of Washington. A well-liked Daffodil Princess in high school, she 
would continue this tradition of making friends at college as a member of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. The sorority, located at 4521 17th Avenue N.E., 
was one of six homes (three fraternity, and three sorority), that made up the 
block known as Greek Row. She would also be the second student from the 
U District to seemingly vanish into thin air. 





Hard-working and well-liked, Georgann Hawkins would die while 
assisting a man she encountered hobbling on crutches (courtesy King 
County Archives). 


On Monday, June 10, she spoke to her mother by phone and seemed to be in 
a good mood as she discussed taking her final exams before her planned 
return home June 13. She was, her family later said, a bit upset about the 
possibility of getting a low grade on her Spanish test and was cramming 
hard. Although she hadn’t been home for several weeks, she had kept in 
telephone contact with her parents, her father in particular, concerning a job 
she had landed for the summer in her hometown of Tacoma. She was to 
begin her summer employment on the June 17. 


On the evening of her disappearance, Georgann took time off from the books 
to attend, with friends, a frat party being held several blocks from her 
residence. She was going to enjoy herself for a while, have a few beers, and 
return home again to study for the next day’s test. The academic year was all 
but over, she was wrapping up her first year at the university with a 3.5 GPA, 
and she’d be returning home to family and friends in just a few days. 


Unlike some of her peers, Georgann was not keen on walking alone at night. 
She saw the wisdom in numbers and believed in the buddy system; that is, 
that two was better than one. And so around 12:30 A.M. she and Jennifer 
Roberts left the party and walked the several blocks back to Greek Row. 
Before going home, however, Georgann wanted to stop in and see her 
boyfriend, Marvin Gellatly, a member of the Beta Theta Pi house, located on 
the corner of 47th street and 17th Avenue N.E. As Georgann and her friend 
entered the well-lighted alley which runs behind Greek Row, and is in fact 
something of a main thoroughfare all night for the college crowd, she 
watched as Jennifer continued on the additional 100 yards to their house. 
Jennifer later told police that Georgann, who wasn’t wearing either her 
contacts or glasses that night, asked her to “yell back that everything was 
OK.” As she did so, Georgann yelled back that everything with her was OK 
too. The two would never see each other again. 


For the next thirty minutes she visited with Marvin, the conversation 
apparently consisting of small talk and the upcoming test. After a brief kiss, 


George, as she was called by friends, walked out the back door and stepped 
into the alley. It was around 1:00 A.M. June 11. Duane Covey, whose 
second-floor room faced the alleyway, heard the slamming of the back door 
and jumped up just in time to see Georgann leaving. Covey called out to her, 
and the two spent the next five minutes chatting, mostly about her Spanish 
test, now only hours away. As they talked, Covey said they could hear 
someone laughing somewhere down the ally, and Georgann would 
occasionally glance in that direction. Later, it would be established that her 
abductor had watched while she spoke to her friend in the window, so it is 
very likely this laughter came from him; a gleeful laughter, born out of his 
sociopathic delight at being able to deprive others of her friendship forever. 
The two friends bid farewell to each other in Spanish, and Georgann 
Hawkins continued the short walk to her residence. Covey watched her, he 
said, for about forty feet as she continued south towards the sorority house 
before losing sight of her in the darkness. Naturally, he then turned away 
from his window. Yet had he continued standing there for another minute or 
so, he would have seen Georgann re-emerge from the darkness holding a 
briefcase and walking beside an obviously disabled man sporting a leg cast 
and hobbling on crutches. They would, in fact, pass just below Covey’s 
window as they ambled their way up the alley to 47th, where they’d cross 
the street, turn right on the sidewalk, take a quick left at the corner, and 
continue north on 17th for about half a block. Just as they were about to pass 
a makeshift parking lot, unpaved and without proper lighting, the injured 
man motioned that his car was in the lot. His vehicle, a light brown VW 
Beetle, was the only one in sight. Unlike Greek Row, this area was 
completely devoid of human activity. 


Steve Burnham, a member of Phi Kappa Sigma, a fraternity located a little 
farther north on 17th Avenue, noticed this person around 12:30 A.M., just 
about the same time Georgann was entering Beta house to spend a few 
minutes with Marvin. According to Burnham, “He was dropping his 
briefcase as he crossed the street from the southwest corner of N.E. 47th and 
17th N.E. [site of the Beta Theta Pi fraternity] to the southeast corner of N.E. 
47th and 17th N.E. going eastbound.” 


Burnham, who was walking north on 17th Avenue, was directly across the 
street from Greek Row (the Row being on his left and facing him), and 
approaching the corner where N.E. 47th intersects with 17th, when he 


spotted the fumbling stranger who appeared to be moving away from the frat 
and sorority houses. Burnham then cut left at an angle (jaywalking), and 
would have rendered assistance, but as he approached the median, he saw a 
young woman offering help. This woman, who was coming from the 
opposite side of the street, walking in the crosswalk, and whose identity is 
unknown to this day, carried the briefcase through the intersection, handed it 
back to the man, crossed the same intersection again and continued walking 
west on 47th. 


Once Burnham had crossed the street he stepped up on the sidewalk directly 
in front of the Beta house where Georgann was having a last conversation 
with her boyfriend. Not having seen anything he deemed odd or suspicious, 
he paid no further attention to the injured man after reaching this corner. And 
the good Samaritan, without ever knowing it, was now out of harm’s way, no 
doubt believing the recipient of her help would soon be far from the area too. 
But this was not the case. 


The dark-haired man with the elaborate ruse had no intention of leaving. 
Either immediately or in the next few minutes he retraced his steps back 
across 17th Avenue, eyes darting about for the next pretty female with long 
hair parted in the middle. Stepping up onto the curb, he walked past the Beta 
fraternity and turned left into the alleyway (passing the door where 
Georgann would re-emerge), walking a block or so before stopping. Like a 
hunter seeking his prey, he would wait for the proper moment, the proper 
opportunity, and then pounce upon his victim suddenly. The time involved 
didn’t matter to him, as he would later explain to a detective that it was a 
“warm, Seattle May night.”22 This was the environment he loved, and he 
took a great pleasure in trolling for his victims here. He was learning, there 
was simply no shortage of women willing to be out alone at night, no matter 
what might be in the papers or on the news, no matter how short a distance 
they had to walk. He was in their comfort zone, where they felt relatively 
safe, and he’d take full advantage of that sense of security. He was, in fact, 
becoming very skillful at committing abduction and murder. 


As he strolled very slowly up the alley he saw a door open and a woman 
emerge. He heard the faint sound of the door shutting and he watched as she 
began walking in his direction, only to stop. He watched as she turned 
around, and from the angle of her head, he knew she was talking to someone 


in the window. With anticipation he watched and listened, his mind already 
beginning to sense the opportunity in the making, to sense that he would 
soon have her, and that subtle rush of sexual excitement, of arousal, began 
coursing through his being. As she said goodnight and resumed what would 
have been a very brief walk to her place, she noticed the lone individual 
hobbling his way in her direction. This lie of disability he presented worked 
perfectly on Georgann, who must have found the pitiful form approaching 
her completely non-threatening. So when he asked for help with his 
briefcase she didn’t think twice about it. It just seemed the right thing to do. 
She could help him, she believed, and in a few minutes be on her way. There 
was still plenty of time to conquer the Spanish language. 


Approaching the car, he guided her from behind to the passenger-side door. 
It is unknown if the car was unlocked (probably not), or whether she 
unlocked it at his request. He may even have turned the key himself and then 
stepped back, giving Georgann room to open the door; still, the exact 
sequence of events here is a mystery. But what happened next is not. As 
Georgann stayed focused on the task at hand, he reached underneath the rear 
of his car for the crowbar he’d placed there earlier, and with one lightning- 
quick movement, he struck her in the skull, knocking her out cold. Indeed, 
the blow was of such force that both her earrings flew off and she came out 
of one of her shoes (these items he’d retrieve the following day, having 
peddled his bicycle through a hornet’s nest of cops who didn’t give him a 
second look). He then handcuffed her and threw her into his VW. Once 
again, nobody saw anything and he would leave no trace of himself behind. 
Once again, police would be adding another name to an already growing list 
of missing women, and their frustrations would only multiply. 


Quickly jumping behind the wheel, he started up the VW and drove down 
the alleyway until he hit 50th Street, where he made a quick turn and headed 
for the freeway. As he would later confess: “We went across the bridge, 
across Mercer Island, east past Issaquah, up the hill, down the road, and up 
to the grassy area.”22 Georgann Hawkins would die soon after arriving at 
this very rural location. Her killer, however, would continue to hold her close 
to himself and make love to her until the wee hours of the morning. In his 
mind, they were now a couple. 


Georgann had now joined the other missing women, at least in a 
metaphorical sense. They would never have any human contact with each 
other; never exchange glances or a smile, or communicate with each other in 
any way. Yet they would share a common destiny, in that all perished by the 
same hands. And in some cases, they would share a common grave. The 
author of their demise had planned it this way. 


He was quickly becoming the architect of fear and dismay among 
investigating officers around the state, who desperately hoped the pattern 
they were beginning to see wasn’t really a pattern at all. But a pattern was 
emerging. And an attack so bold, so without precedence, would unfold in the 
weeks to come to confound authorities and bring to the public the true terror 
of what it was now facing. What occurred was not just a private act between 
killer and victim, but a statement about what this killer could accomplish at 
will. It was, in essence, a terrible homicidal boast. And it wouldn’t be his 
last. He was playing God now, and he enjoyed it. 


On Sunday, July 14, 1974, the weather was sunny, hot, and clear over Lake 
Sammamish State Park, conveniently located just a short distance east of 
Seattle. It was a day that should have been remembered for the size of the 
crowd (some 40,000 souls), the various company picnics being held that day 
including a police get-together, and the little incidental things couples and 
families like to recall during their individual outings. But none of that would 
have any real meaning after today, a pivotal day in the lives of all 
Washingtonians. Until now, there was at least hope that a reasonable 
explanation could account for the individual disappearances of the women. 
But each new disappearance brought with it a little more apprehension, a 
little more fear, and a little more doubt as to what it all meant. But the state 
of denial was about to vanish, for the events at Lake Sammamish would 
serve as a wakeup call for the people of the region. There was a monster in 
their midst. 


Jerry Snyder, thirty, was a DEA agent out of Seattle. On July 14 he and his 
family (including their Doberman) had come to Lake Sammamish for some 
relaxing fun in the sun. According to a statement given later, he said they 
arrived at the park around 10:30 in the morning, but this was probably a 
simple mistake, given he didn’t speak with King County detectives until 
October 10, 1975. Their actual arrival time was probably closer to noon. In 


any event, once the family piled out of the car, they headed immediately to 
the beach where they placed towels on the ground as the kids ran for the 
water. Because Jerry had charge of the dog, he was obliged to sit about thirty 
feet farther back from his wife. Looking around, he noticed “a young lady to 
my left, sitting approximately 12—15 yards away from me, dressed in a black 
two-piece bikini with blond hair. I remembered that earlier when we were 
arriving at the park, the same young lady was riding her bicycle, parallel to 
my vehicle.”2! 


The young lady was Janice Anne Ott, twenty-three, currently from Issaquah. 
Although she was married to James Ott, who was away attending medical 
school in California, it is clear they allowed themselves a tremendous 
amount of freedom in their relationship. “Legally, I was Jan’s husband,” 
James Ott would later tell authorities. “However, we liked to keep our 
marriage out of its traditional role. That is, being devoted only to each other, 
such that either of us could not expand ourselves to work with other people. 
We both felt a need to have an independence of our own, so that we could 
expand and in turn, enhance our relationship.”32 


A probation officer working in Seattle, Janice arose to do laundry that sunny 
morning before hopping on her yellow 10-speed for the five-mile ride to the 
lake. The Suds Shop Laundromat, owned and operated by David Allison 
McKibben, was just across the street from Ott’s small apartment, and both 
Janice and David apparently arrived there at the same time, about 10:00 
A.M. McKibben remembers her wearing “cut-off blue jeans, a white open 
collar button-up blouse, tucked in, no bra, and tennis shoes.” As he cleaned 
up around his place, McKibben and Ott kept up a conversation of small talk, 
the normal interaction you would expect from two people having just met 
each other. As she was finishing up her laundry the same time he was 
wrapping up his cleaning duties, he asked her to join him for a cup of coffee, 
and Janice accepted his offer. “I walked to the corner of Sunset and Front 
with her and she took her laundry in and came out about five minutes later, 
looking the same as before. We walked down to Fasona’s Restaurant, and sat 
in a small booth and talked over coffee.” Sipping her coffee, Janice 
mentioned she was separated from her husband, and said something about 
being a “liberated woman.” She had moved to Issaquah, she told him, after 
having most of her belongings stolen while living in Seattle, adding that all 


she had now “was her Volkswagen, bike, and clothes.” After sharing some 
of the details of his life—children, business, and where he lived—they left 
Fasona’s, McKibben escorting her back to her place. Here they parted, 
Janice saying good-bye and going inside for a few minutes, while McKibben 
left for his home in North Bend. Before pedaling away, Janice taped a note 
to her door telling her roommate she’d be at Lake Sammamish for the 
afternoon. 


Spreading out a blanket, Janice removed the clothes she wore over her 
bikini, folded them neatly, and laid them down. Making herself comfortable, 
she reached into her backpack and retrieved a number of items, including 
several paperbacks and an orange jar of cocoa butter, and tossed those on the 
blanket. 


Not long after getting settled, Snyder noticed “a white male walking ... to my 
right—walking down the beach towards me, and the reason I noticed him 
[is] that he was looking at all the girls ... he would almost come to a 
complete stop [and] it appeared to me he was trying to pick up a girl, or 
trying to find someone who met with his qualifications.”24 But he kept 
walking, kept looking, until he passed just in front of the DEA agent and 
spotted the pretty blond in the black bikini. After the man walked up to her, 
Snyder heard him say either “Hello, miss” or “Excuse me, miss,” but 
whatever greeting he used was enough. Responding to the polite 
introduction, Janice gestured to the smiling young man to have a seat on her 
blanket. He had to carefully lower himself as his left arm was bandaged and 
in a sling. Once seated, Snyder said, the man crossed his legs and the two 
talked for about five minutes. As they talked, Janice Ott began gathering up 
some of her things. Jerry Snyder described the man’s height as being 
somewhere between 5'10" and 5'11", and said he was about twenty-five to 
twenty-nine, wearing white, boxer-type shorts and a “pull-over shirt, beige 
in color.” The man’s hair, he added, was “collar length, wavy [and] sort of a 
light brown color.”== 





Janice Ott, a probation officer, only wanted to spend the day relaxing at 
Lake Sammamish State Park on that fateful Sunday of July 14, 1974 


(courtesy King County Archives). 


Unbeknownst to Snyder, the individual he was paying at least scant attention 
to had had an encounter with another woman only moments before. Twenty- 
two-year-old Janice Graham was an employee of Boeing and lived in nearby 
Bellevue, Washington. She arrived at Lake Sammamish around 11:30 that 
morning and immediately looked for an empty picnic table but was unable to 
find one. She then moved over to the bandstand, she said, to watch some 
races. As she stood there, a man she described as being about 5'8" to 5'10", 
with curly, sandy blond hair, came up to her and said hello. She said hello 
back, but obviously feeling a little weird about the intrusion, walked away. It 
was then that he asked her to “help him for a minute,” explaining that he 
couldn’t find his friends. “Yeah,” she said. “What do you want?” The polite 
young man with his arm in a sling said he needed help unloading a sailboat 
from his car. A reasonable request, she believed, to which she responded, 
“Sure.” 





Washington investigators believe this may be a picture (and if so, the 
only one) of Bundy sitting in his Volkswagen, temporarily blocked from 
moving by a string of police cars. One of Bundy’s intended victims who 
followed him that day to the parking lot at Lake Sammamish but 
refused to go with him identified his car as being at this location and 
under this tree (courtesy King County Archives). 


As they made their way through what was now beginning to be an immense 
crowd, he said, “This is out of sight, there are so many people.” He also 
inquired as to where she worked and lived. “He stopped many times to hold 
his arm against his body as if it was hurting,” Graham explained. “He said he 
hurt it playing racketball. Then he asked me if I ever played it ... said it was 
a lot of fun.” As they entered the parking lot he pointed out his car, a VW 
Bug, “metallic brown in color.” Surprisingly, it had neither a boat attached to 
it, nor a trailer to place it upon. When she asked about this, he responded: 
“It’s at my folks’ house. It is just up the hill.” Shaking her head no, she said 
she couldn’t do that as she was meeting her husband and parents in a few 
minutes. “Oh, that’s okay; I should have told you it wasn’t in the parking 
lot.” Walking back towards the large mass of humanity, he was again 
apologetic. “Thanks for coming with me; I should have told you it was not in 
the parking lot.” Graham would later emphasize how pleasant he was. “He 
was very polite ... very sincere ... and did not get upset when I told him I 
would not go with him.”2° 


Leaving Janice Graham at the concession stand to wait for her family, he 
continued walking in the direction of the bandstand. Still standing there 
eating a snow cone, about ten minutes later Graham spotted him coming 
towards her with another female who was pushing what appeared to be a 
yellow 10-speed bicycle. “I thought to myself,” she remembered, “that it 
didn’t take him very long to get someone else to go to the parking lot with 
him.” That was the last time Graham saw him. 


Because of the distance between Snyder and Ott, his ability to hear the 
conversation between the two of them was quite limited. However, others 
who were sitting much closer to the couple would give authorities a more 
detailed description of the encounter. 


Theresa Marie Sharpe, twenty-six and a housewife from Waltham, Mass., sat 
within ten to fifteen feet from the pretty blond with long hair parted in the 
middle. The following is taken from her statement of July 17, 1974. 
Speaking of the girl, she said, “She was dressed in blue jean Levi cut-offs, 
real short, similar to hot pants, an off-white midriff blouse with three or four 
buttons. She took these articles of clothing off and sat down in her swimsuit 
... She put on cocoa-butter.... Prior to laying down, she laid her 10-speed bike 
down in the sand, in front of where she was going to sit. The bike was bright 
yellow.” 


At 12:30 P.M., Sharpe said, “A guy came walking up to her. He said 
something about a sailboat. It sounded like, Will you help me with my boat, 
or Would you like to ride in my boat. The girl sort of hesitated, but then said 
can I bring my bike with me. He said, sure, okay. She thought the boat was 
at the lake, and he said no, it was at his parents’ house. She looked like she 
wasn’t going. I couldn’t hear what was said then, but then I heard her say, 
under one stipulation, that I meet your parents. He said, sure. Then she said I 
don’t know how to sail. He said that’s OK, it will be easy to teach you. She 
asked him if there was room in the car for the bike. He said it will fit in the 
trunk. She got up, slipped her blue-jeans and her top on, and then she picked 
up her beach bag.... The two of them then left.” 


Her description of him was quite similar to all the others: “6', 180—185 Ibs., 
his hair was brown and about collar length, wavy. He had a tan ... his shirt 
was white, with some type of design, I don’t remember what it was. He wore 
white shorts, similar to a swimsuit [and] his left arm was in a sling.” There 
was something about the sling that bothered her: “I didn’t feel his arm was 
really hurt. I do remember he took his arm from the sling and moved it 
around.”=/ 


Sylvia Valint was a fifteen-year-old the day Janice Ott disappeared from 
Lake Sam, as it is known to the locals. Even so, she would deliver one of the 
most accurate descriptions of what occurred between killer and victim on 
that hot July afternoon in 1974. Getting such a clear and concise description 
of events from one so young is somewhat unusual. Most children her age 
would not remember a seemingly inconsequential conversation, much less 
be able to articulate it. She sat only two feet from Janice Ott. 


“This guy came up to her,” Sylvia explained to Detective Robert Keppel the 
following Wednesday. The report states: “He is about 5'6" to 5'7", med. 
build, blondish brown hair down to his neck, parted on the side, had (a) dark 
tan, left arm in a sling. The cast started at [the] wrist and bent around the 
elbow. He had on white tennis shoes, white socks, white shorts and a white 
‘T’ shirt. He said, ‘Excuse me, could you help me put my sail boat onto my 
car because I can’t do it myself because I broke my arm.’ She said, ‘Well, sit 
down and let’s talk about it ... where’s the boat?’ He said, ‘It’s up at my 
parents’ house in Issaquah.’ She said, ‘Oh really, I live up in Issaquah.’ She 
said, ‘Well, OK.’ She stood up and put on her clothes. She picked up her 
bike and said, ‘Under one condition, that I get to ride in the sail boat.’ He 
said, ‘My car is in the parking lot.’ She said words like, ‘Well, I get to meet 
your folks then.’” She told him her name was Jan. He introduced himself as 
Ted. He was smooth talking, Sylvia said.*8 


It was a beautiful day. He was handsome and articulate. He’d started a 
conversation with Janice in front of hundreds of people. They walked 
through an immense throng of people on the way to the parking lot and 
everything pointed to this being a normal situation. But it wasn’t. As Janice 
Ott closed the passenger door of his light brown VW, she was entering a 
world so horrible, so nightmarish, that it defies imagination. In this world, 
the overriding emotion is paralyzing fear, and he would use this terror to his 
advantage. More than that, it would be an igniting fuel, propelling him 
forward. He would take her terror within himself and it would empower and 
arouse him sexually. It is the monster revealed. 


Their drive would be short, to a pre-selected area. Their conversation would 
consist mainly of banter or chit-chat, for it was all part of his plan. 
“Reinforcing the ruse,” he would call it.42 What he was about to do, he’d do 
to an object, and as soon as he’d taken control, there would be few words 
spoken between them. He didn’t want anything popping up that would make 
her more human or cause him to view her as a person. She was now his 
plaything, and would remain so throughout the afternoon. 


But today would be different. His overwhelming need to possess and kill 
another human being would not be satisfied with the taking of only one; no, 
he would have to abduct a second young woman just to quench what was 
inside him. That pre-eminent need to destroy (something he would later refer 


to as being like a malignancy) would take him to new heights today. He’d be 
taking risks he’d never taken before, and the confidence he had in his ability 
to snatch his victims whenever he desired would prove to be correct. Yet a 
tiny crack would finally emerge in his cloak of secrecy, allowing the 
investigators (and the public at large), their first look, and their first real clue 
that would eventually lead them to this phantom killer of women. 


Around 4:00 P.M., Jacqueline Plischke of Seattle arrived at the park on her 
bicycle. As she peddled to the location where bikes could be parked and 
locked, she noticed a man staring at her. His left arm was in a sling, she said. 
Her attire at the time was “blue-jeans, sort of cut-offs, and a pink, very brief 
bikini top.” 


After securing her bike, she walked over to the water skiers’ jumping-off 
point at the lake. Within fifteen minutes she saw that the same man who had 
been watching her as she entered the park was now coming straight towards 
her. After saying hello, he said, “I was wondering if you could help me put 
my sailboat on my car?” “I’m not very strong,” she said. “It’s better that I 
asked someone who was alone,” he countered. “I’m waiting for someone,” 
she shot back. Seeing this was going nowhere, he said, “Oh, I see,” and 
began walking towards the restrooms. The time of this encounter was 
approximately 4:20 P.M.22 


Authorities would later discover that only moments before he watched 
Jacqueline Plischke riding her bike, he attempted to convince sixteen-year- 
old Sindi Siebenbaum to follow him to his car. “I was heading back from the 
restrooms when a man who was walking towards me said, ‘Excuse me, 
young lady, could you help me launch my sailboat?’ I then asked him what 
he had done to his arm; he stated that he’d sprained it and he couldn’t find 
anyone to help him. I told him I was sorry, but I couldn’t help him because I 
had people waiting.” Not wanting to take no for an answer, he told her the 
“sailboat was up the beach, and ... it would only take a few minutes.” This 
discussion apparently continued a minute or two longer until she had had 
enough. “I finally just told him I was sorry and left. The last I saw of him he 
was walking towards the restrooms.” 


Patricia Ann Turner believed it was around 4:15 when she was approached 
by the man whose arm was in a sling. “As I walked to the concession stand, 


he followed me,” she remembered. “We talked to each other on the 
sidewalk.... He said, ‘I need to ask a really big favor of you.’ I looked at him 
as if I didn’t understand. He said, ‘I normally wouldn’t ask this favor but my 
brother is busy and is unable to help.’ He sort of pointed in the direction of 
the parking lot. I said: “Well, I am sort of in a hurry to go.’ He said: ‘That’s 
OK.’ He just stood there for a few seconds, that’s when I walked on to the 
concession stand. I glanced off into the crowd and saw him walk away.”“4 


It was a numbers game. He knew that. His eyes kept scanning the crowd. 
There was another victim out there just waiting to accept his offer. He just 
needed to be patient. He would keep concentrating on those traveling to and 
from the restrooms and the concession stand. Despite the fact he was 
somewhat tired from the day’s activities and found himself to be a little more 
forceful in his persuasion and even a little more edgy, he could still pour on 
the charm once he detected a receptive heart. 


Around 4:30, Denise Naslund, eighteen, a pretty girl with long, dark hair 
parted in the middle, carefully raised herself up from the beach towel 
shielding her from the ground. As she did so, she steadied herself 
momentarily as she was still feeling somewhat drowsy from the downers and 
beer she’d had earlier in the day. She made no attempt to awaken Ken, nor 
did she say anything to Bob or Nancy. She was only going to the restroom 
and would return in a few minutes. 





Denise Naslund was pretty, friendly, and wasn’t even supposed to be at 
Lake Sammamish on what turned out to be the last day of her life 
(courtesy King County Archives). 


At the same time Denise was leaving, moving slowly so as to give her legs 
time to steady themselves, it was reported that a man with a sling on his left 
arm “was walking back and forth in front of the restroom.” According to a 
witness who later positively identified Denise from a photograph, she was in 
fact the one who stopped to speak with this man after leaving the bathroom. 
This would be the last known sighting of Denise Naslund. Sixteen days after 
her disappearance, her good friend Robin Woods would warn detectives: “If 
she was high on July 14, 1974, she would be loose [meaning relaxed]. If the 
guy was a smooth talker and good looking, Denise would then help him.’42 
Sadly, she hadn’t even planned to be at Lake Sammamish that day. 


Earlier that morning, Denise and her boyfriend Kenneth Little (they had 
been living together for the past nine months), received a call from Bob 
Sargent and his girlfriend Nancy Battema inviting them to go to Lake 
Sammamish for the afternoon. They thought it was a great idea, and the 
couples agreed to meet at Charlie’s East Tavern around 12:15 for a quick 
beer. Leaving Bob’s car at Charlie’s, they (along with Little’s dog) rode in 
Denise’s tan Chevrolet, stopping only once along the way to purchase ice for 
their cooler, and arrived at the park between 1:00 and 1:30 P.M. 


Although they had a case of beer with them, Sargent admitted: “En route to 
the park, Denise, Ken, and myself each ate four valiums.” After parking her 
car they “walked to the main picnic area, and took up a spot halfway 
between the bathroom and the Rainier bandstand. At the parking lot we had 
met Don Cook and two girls who were friends of mine and Nancy’s. They 
joined us at our picnic spot. The seven of us shared a marijuana joint. We sat 
and talked and drank beer and listened to the band. Then, Denise, Ken, 
Nancy and I went over and watched the keg toss until it was over,” Sargent 
remembered. 


Around 4:00 P.M. he purchased hot dogs and hamburgers for the group, and 
Denise, who had fallen asleep only a short time earlier, had some difficulty 
waking up. According to Nancy, Denise had told her she was still pretty high 


before drifting off to sleep. “The four of us then ate the food at our picnic 
area after Denise awoke from a nap,” Sargent said. “We sat and talked and 
drank beer. Around 4:15, Ken dozed off. About 4:40, Denise got up from 
where we were sitting and walked away without saying anything to me; that 
was not unusual, because I assumed she was going to the restroom or to find 
her dog that we had taken to the picnic. She never returned and we began 
searching for her. We looked all afternoon and evening without finding 
her.”44 


It is unknown the exact words the stranger used to convince Denise Naslund 
to follow him, first out to the parking lot and then into his VW, but it must be 
assumed it was similar to what he told Ott and the others. Despite her use of 
alcohol and drugs, Denise was a friendly young woman and considered a 
nice person by those she called friends. It would very much be in her nature, 
just as it was in Hawkins’s and the others who went willingly with the killer, 
to help someone who was in need. But there just wasn’t any way of 
detecting the monster behind the smile; it was simply these young women’s 
misfortune to believe him. 


It was close to 9:00 P.M. when Ken Little drove up the driveway of Eleanore 
Rose’s home, telling her Denise was missing. Struck with fear, she 
immediately called the police. She knew something terrible must have 
happened to her daughter, as Denise would never have left her car and gone 
anywhere. Her mother had purchased the vehicle for Denise and knew what 
it meant to her. Besides, Denise hadn’t wanted to be burdened by having to 
watch out for her purse while at the park and had placed it in the trunk of her 
car, and her mother knew she wouldn’t have left the park without that either. 
In the very difficult days and weeks ahead, Eleanore would try to maintain a 
positive attitude about Denise, but it would be almost impossible. When she 
gave a statement to King County Detective Roger Dunn at 5:45 P.M. on 
Wednesday, July 17, she spoke of her daughter in the present tense: “Denise 
is very loving, and would often pick me up a gift for no special occasion, 
and I have always felt very close to her. When she walks into my house, it’s 
just like sunshine coming through the door.” 


An odd bit of information, totally inconsequential to what happened at Lake 
Sammamish, came to light during her statement. She happened to be telling 
the detective how Denise and Robin Woods enjoyed going to the various 


taverns in the area, and how Denise specifically mentioned visiting the 
Flame Tavern. This, of course, was the last known location of Brenda Ball 
before she fell into the abyss. 


When it became clear that Janice Ott and Denise Naslund were not coming 
back, metaphorical hell broke loose in the ranks of law enforcement and 
among the public alike. The obligatory searches began both in the air and on 
the ground, but they turned up nothing, and police scuba divers combed the 
bottom of the lake for bodies that weren’t there. As shocking as it was, 
police were left with the mystery of not one, but two young women who 
seemed to vanish into thin air. And this time, they weren’t in an alleyway 
behind a row of frat and sorority houses at 1:00 A.M., or on a darkened 
campus in Ellensburg or Olympia. This time, it happened in broad daylight, 
in front of tens of thousands of people. It was a jaw-dropping act and he’d 
gotten away with it, and in the eyes of the investigators, it didn’t get any 
worse than this. Once again, with no physical evidence for investigators to 
latch onto, they were forced to watch as spectators as this new breed of killer 
flaunted his expertise as an abductor of females. 


Even so, Lake Sammamish would be the turning point in the investigation of 
the missing women of Washington state. It was the place where this abductor 
would extend his reach a little too far. Until now, law enforcement across the 
region was doing everything possible to locate the missing coeds. In June 
(the same month Brenda Ball and Georgann Hawkins vanished), a 
conference among some thirty different police departments in the state came 
together seeking the answers that would ultimately come later, as events 
continued to unfold. But now, in the midst of the horror which occurred at 
Lake Sammamish, a much-needed light at the end of the tunnel began to 
appear. It would be just a glimmer of light, barely discernable, yet it would 
be the one bit of evidence that finally gave this case its first real clue as to 
the killer’s identity. 


There were just too many witnesses to this apparently nice man with a sling 
on his left arm needing help with his sailboat. Although Sammamish did not 
yield any physical evidence for authorities to use, it did give them a name, 
maybe. He had identified himself as “Ted,” and he drove a light brown (or 
tan) Volkswagen Beetle. There was always the chance he hadn’t used his real 
name, but it was all they had to go on. Yet their assumption was correct. His 


full name was Theodore Robert Bundy, most recently a law student at the 
University of Puget Sound, and very much a rising star in the Washington 
State Republican Party. An unlikely candidate at first glance for serial 
murder, to be sure. But his uncovering would come later. It would be another 
fifteen months before his unmasking, so he still had a good deal of time left 
in that shadow world, a world in which he was able to move about quite 
freely and kill at will. 


So why did he so foolishly use his name at Lake Sam? Well, it is possible he 
did this to cover his actions, should he be seen by someone he knew. He had 
come to the lake a week earlier when a much smaller crowd was there, yet 
he ran into some friends, and out of politeness stopped awhile and had a beer 
with them. Why was he even at the lake that day? In my opinion, he was 
either doing a dry-run in preparation for the double abduction the next week, 
or he may have been seeking a victim. So he understood the possibility of 
discovery was very real, and he would need to take measures to camouflage 
his actions. How would it look if he were leading a young woman to the 
parking lot, only to be stopped by someone he knew who was calling him by 
his real name? He could break off the abduction at that point, but if the girl 
said something like “I thought your name was [whatever]” it would raise 
suspicions with his friends. This is why Bundy would occasionally allow 
himself to be seen by those who knew him with a cast or sling on his arm. 
He understood there was a real possibility of someone seeing him, maybe 
not in Olympia, or Ellensburg, but in Seattle, the hub of his life. And so, if a 
friend or coworker were to mention seeing him fumbling with a briefcase 
while on crutches (as someone did in the U District in June), or having a 
hard time carrying books with one arm in a sling, that person might think, 
“Oh yeah, Bundy injured his arm recently,” and quickly forget about it. 


It is also important to realize that the press, before the attack at Lake Sam, 
was giving the public sporadic doses of information about the odd 
happenings around the state, based on what it was getting from the 
authorities. There were no conclusive answers as to where the young women 
had gone, so it was still a matter of speculation. However, even without the 
recovery of the body of even one victim, the authorities knew what they 
were facing. They couldn’t admit what they really believed to an anxious, 
hand-wringing public, whose fears were already on the upswing: “As you 
know, we have a killer on the loose. No college-age females are safe, we 


can’t protect you, and oh, by the way, he hasn’t left a single clue behind, so 
it’s unlikely we’ll ever catch him until he does.” To say such things would 
sound ridiculous, yet it wasn’t far from the truth. The investigators were 
working very hard, but thus far, to no avail. 


Now however, with the arrival of “Ted,” the police had something to go on, 
even if he did drive one of the most popular cars of the time. Enlisting the 
help of the public, the police asked for anyone with information concerning 
this person to please come forward. The public was also encouraged to mail 
or drop off at the station any photographs taken at the lake that day. With any 
luck, police believed, they just might locate a picture of the killer in action. 


Although this double abduction fell under the authority of the Issaquah 
Police Department, it was quickly turned over to the King County 
authorities. While they pledged their assistance, Issaquah made clear it had 
neither the resources nor the manpower to handle such a large investigation. 
It is worth mentioning too that while Seattle PD initially ran the Healy 
missing persons investigation exclusively, it did for a time work on a joint 
task force with King County detectives. But this did not prove to be the 
panacea either one was looking for. Seattle eventually turned the case over 
entirely to King County. 


There were thousands of man-hours ahead for Washington investigators in 
their hunt for this elusive killer. They would be both diligent and methodical, 
and would stick with it for as long as it took. At the forefront of this 
manhunt would be a young cop newly assigned to the homicide division of 
the King County Police Department by the name of Robert D. Keppel. 
Whatever he lacked in experience to handle such a high-profile murder case, 
he made up for in determination, and his contribution to the investigation 
would not go unnoticed by the killer. 


The hunt for the fiend was heating up and he knew it. He never missed an 
article about the case, he knew everything police knew, and he was not one 
step ahead, but miles ahead of his pursuers. Bundy believed (quite rightly), 
that while they searched for him in one place, he could kill in another. 
Except for the error of using his first name at the lake, he had captured and 
killed all of his victims undetected. He couldn’t have known how that slip of 
the lip would follow him later, even as he chose a new killing ground, 


hundreds of miles away. He was too arrogant to understand that sometimes, 
it’s the little, unexpected things we do that can create the most havoc. He had 
now planted a seed in the minds of police, and it was he who started the 
wheels turning in that vast investigative machine that would ultimately lead 
to his capture. 


How many women did Bundy kill in the state of Washington? It has been 
estimated at eleven, but the exact number will never be known. It appears he 
did kill Carol Valenzuela in the summer of 1974. She was last seen 
hitchhiking in the Camus, Washington, area on August 2, and like the others, 
simply disappeared. Luckily, her family would have a type of closure after 
her body was discovered on October 12 of that year in a rural part of Clark 
County, in the southern portion of the state. Lying only one hundred feet 
away was another female, unidentified, who had met the same fate as Carol. 
She too had long hair parted in the middle. Authorities said both bodies had 
been placed in shallow graves beside large logs, and from their initial 
investigation it was believed the unidentified remains had been in the ground 
about a month longer than Carol’s. 


2 


BIRTH, BOYHOOD, AND BEYOND 


Theodore Robert Cowell was born on November 24, 1946, in Burlington, 
Vermont. His creation was the result of an act of passion only, between his 
mother, Louise Cowell, and a sailor rumored to be a man by the name of 
Jack Worthington who had blown in from the Second World War. The 
father, having no intention of fathering anything, soon took his love 
elsewhere, leaving Louise to deal with things herself. Given the precarious 
situation she was now facing (according to the acceptable norms of that 
day), Louise chose to have the child at the Elizabeth Lund Home for Unwed 
Mothers, entering the institution in her seventh month of pregnancy. The 
official tally of days Louise would spend there was sixty-three. 


There was nothing unusual about the child’s birth. There were no 
abnormalities or any outward manifestations that would give Louise or 
anyone else pause concerning him. He was, from all outward appearances, a 
normal, healthy baby. With the right amount of nurturing and love 
(something that came natural to Louise, not just with her firstborn, but with 
all of her children), there was no reason not to expect wonderful things for 
him. This was her hope, and she had every right to assume the best would 
happen for her son. 


She could not have imagined what he would become. 


Soon after giving birth, the young mother decided to return to Philadelphia 
with the child, where she settled into what appeared to be a comfortable life 
among members of her family (father, mother, and sisters), who openly 
welcomed her and her young son into their lives. Later in life, when the rest 
of society was scrambling for answers as to why Theodore Robert Bundy 
evolved into the insatiable killer he became, they would hear of the odd 
events surrounding his childhood. These events, certain experts believe, 
helped create what they refer to as a fractured personality, which I will 


discuss in detail later. In any event, for a time, he was led to believe that his 
grandparents were his parents, and his mother was his sister; which, taken 
all by itself, could later be problematic. But there were other, much darker 
things to contend with. It was rumored that his grandfather was a very 
violent man, whose fits of anger might quickly result in a physical beating 
for the offending party. It was also alleged that he was abusive to animals, 
had a collection of pornography (which, it was said, his grandson had 
located and would peruse at will), and was observed on occasion to be 
engaged in conversations with imaginary subjects. Bundy, however, only 
remembered Samuel Cowell as a highly educated and loving grandfather; 
indeed, someone he could pattern his life after. 


Louise’s sisters remember troubling actions from time to time from the 
young Bundy. One of his aunts spoke of how she had once been awakened 
to find her three-year-old nephew busy placing kitchen knives under her 
covers and around her body. He said nothing to her, but continued standing 
there with a dazed look on his face, she said. 


He would also have periods, even as a child, where he’d seem to suddenly 
morph into this other, very strange being. One moment he would be fine, 
the next, he would become somebody else. “Ted had had episodes where he 
would seem to turn into another, unrecognizable, person. A great-aunt who 
had witnessed one such episode suddenly, inexplicably, found herself afraid 
of her favorite nephew as they waited together at a dusk-darkened train 
station.” Even at a young age, the cracks in his personality were already 
visible. 


In an odd turn of events, on October 6, 1949, his last name was changed 
from Cowell to Nelson in a Philadelphia courthouse. For many years, the 
reason for this was unknown, as there wasn’t any record of marriage for 
Louise Cowell and a Mr. Nelson, or for any man, for that matter. Later, 
however, Louise would admit to an investigator the true reason behind the 
name change. When, in 1951, she made the decision to head west to 
Brown’s Point, near Tacoma, Washington, to live with her Uncle Jack 
Cowell, she didn’t want her young son subjected to ridicule because he 
shared the same last name as his great-uncle and his mother. It made sense, 
yet it was but one more strange happening in his life. Still, he would grow 


quite close to Cowell, “an accomplished composer and pianist” and music 
professor at Puget Sound College, later to be renamed the University of 
Puget Sound. Reflecting on this move years later, Bundy remarked, “Life 
was not as sweet [as it was in Philadelphia], but not a nightmare.” 


That same year Louise was introduced to another veteran, John Bundy, a 
cook at Madigan Hospital at Fort Lewis, Washington, and the two quickly 
fell in love and married later that year. John Bundy, originally from North 
Carolina and better known as Johnnie to family and friends, adopted young 
Theodore Nelson and for the second and last time his name was legally 
changed. Soon after this, the Bundy family moved out of the city to a more 
rural setting, but this proved to be but a temporary exile from life in 
suburbia. When they returned to Tacoma in time for their young son to 
begin kindergarten, they settled into a roomy house in an Italian-Catholic 
neighborhood. Just to be back in Tacoma was a step up from country life, as 
far as he was concerned. There would be yet one more move. When he was 
in the second grade, the family purchased a home on Skyline Drive on 
Tacoma’s west side, only a stone’s throw from the famous Narrows Bridge 
which stretches across the waters of Puget Sound. This would remain 
Bundy’s home through his high school graduation. 


There would be additions to this family of three as well. A daughter, Linda, 
was the first to be born of this new union in 1952, with Glenn following 
closely behind in 1954. Sandra came along in 1956, and Richard, their last, 
entered the world in 1961. While professing love for everyone in his family, 
Bundy would admit years later his special closeness to his mother and to 
Richard. Being quite a bit older, Bundy once said that he “feels sort of a 
paternal relationship” to his youngest brother. 


He would confess to loving his stepfather as well, yet his relationship with 
Johnnie would be anything but idyllic. It wouldn’t take him very long to 
figure out that his stepdad was not the most cerebral man, and, according to 
Terry Storwick, a good friend of Bundy’s since childhood, Bundy would 
often spar verbally with Johnnie and quickly get the best of him.4 Storwick 
witnessed Johnnie taking a swing at Bundy one day because of these verbal 
assaults. This reaction, Storwick believed, was Johnnie’s only recourse to 
Bundy’s intellectual attacks. 


Years later, Bundy would reveal that much of the discipline in the home was 
handled by Johnnie, who exercised what he referred to as “the force of 
authority,” which was used to “implement controls on Ted.” This report 
continued: “[Ted] stated that his mother frequently was a mediator between 
John Bundy and Ted and [he] sought to arbitrate concessions in the home 
from his mother by pitting the father and the mother against on [sic] 
another. The frequency of such encounters, however, is not known, but was 
admitted to by Ted.”= 


Whatever problems the two had only increased when Bundy discovered the 
truth concerning his illegitimate birth. There are two different scenarios 
circulating concerning this discovery. One has Bundy finding out through 
his cousin John, who apparently had been throwing it in his face. When he 
didn’t believe him, John, apparently knowing right where his birth 
certificate was, retrieved it, and so won his argument. This humiliating 
incident created a deep-seated bitterness which continued to fester and grow 
in the young man’s mind. Storwick would later witness this bitterness in his 
friend, and found that nothing he said could either comfort or reassure him 
when it came to his birth. Bundy was bitter beyond reason, and there was 
no denying it. 


The other story is that he discovered the truth himself when he was 
rummaging through some old papers. His eyes immediately glanced down 
the birth certificate to the heading “father,” and read the word “unknown.” 
But instead of showing a marked hostility, he made a choice, he said, to see 
this as “an opportunity to make a decision about who I was.” Trying to 
place things in a positive light, Bundy began adding up all that was good in 
his life: how much his mother loved and took care of him, and the care and 
love he received from his extended family, grandparents, aunts and uncles, 
and so forth. This was both natural and healthy for him, but it was not 
enough. 


The festering continued. 


It is important to note here the degree to which Bundy was affected when 
his real father abandoned him. The following is taken directly from his 
1976 pre-sentence investigation report: “It is of interest that the defendant 


displayed marked signs of hostility when asked about his early childhood. 
Specifically, when he was asked about his ‘real father’s whereabouts,’ his 
face became quite contorted and reddened and he paused momentarily. He 
then gained composure and replied rather succinctly and [said] 
approximately: ‘You might say that he left my mother and me and never 
rejoined the family. ”2 


That his face became contorted speaks of a significant rage residing within. 
His inability to hide such an emotion was no doubt troubling to him, but the 
interviewer, quite accidentally, had pressed the right button, and there was 
just no way for him to hold it all inside any longer. The “monster” had been 
revealed, and like a genie escaping from a bottle, it was all Bundy could do 
to quickly rein him in. 


Bundy’s years in the public school system of Tacoma appear, for the most 
part, uneventful. It has been alleged by some that during his years at Hunt 
Junior High, he would sometimes masturbate in the broom closet within his 
classroom. When some of the other boys got wind of this, they apparently 
waited to catch him in the act, and did so on several occasions. The penalty 
for Bundy was having cups of cold water tossed on him after the door was 
thrown open, followed by unrelenting teasing. When asked about this, 
Bundy denied such a thing ever happened. He did, however, refer to his 
fourth grade teacher as a “voluptuous disciplinarian.” Apparently, sex was 
on his mind even at this tender age. 


It was also in the fourth grade that Bundy attempted to enter the “inner 
circle” through reading participation, “but his ability level was not such to 
place him there.” This too brought a degree of humiliation to an already 
troubled young boy.” 


By the time Bundy entered Wilson High School he was considered to be the 
quintessential loner. He still had the close friendships of Terry Storwick and 
Warren Dodge (Bundy and Warren were born on the same day; Warren 
twenty minutes earlier), but making new friends would only become more 
difficult for Bundy, who was feeling increasingly out of place in society. 
The turmoil swirling within him would only multiply during these 
formative years, and instead of being able to adapt to and grow through all 


the changes encountered in adolescence, he would later speak of feeling left 
behind. At some point, his emotional growth simply stopped. It would have 
been better for him and society at large—especially the female segment of 
society—if he’d sought professional help; but we’re speaking of a sociopath 
in the making, and that’s not what sociopaths do, as a rule. Later, he would 
convey to others just how lost he felt during this period in his life.12 


When it came to women, they always found him attractive, even in high 
school. But it was well known that he didn’t date (some have estimated he 
had but one date during these years), leaving some hopeful female 
observers to wonder whether he had a girlfriend outside of Wilson High. 
Indeed, this appeal to females would only grow as he entered adulthood. 
Once Bundy opened his mouth and began to speak, he only increased his 
chances with the opposite sex because he was both articulate and charming. 
In fact, Ted Bundy was generally likeable. Yet Bundy could never see 
himself this way. The fracture in his personality would never allow him to 
see himself as good-looking, or charming, or desired by women. Such 
things just couldn’t be. They could be true about others, he reasoned, but 
never about him. 


The festering continued. 


Other incidents would chip away at his confidence. While in junior high, he 
ran for student body vice president and lost. He apparently assisted others in 
high school in their bids for elective office, but did not attempt another run 
himself. With an athletic build and a background and love for skiing during 
the wintertime, Bundy naturally sought relief in sports. He was apparently 
very good at track, taking third once in the hurdles, and played football for 
a time as well. He failed, however, to make the basketball team, as he was 
considered “too small.” + 


During his high school years he was, like most other boys, periodically 
employed in the usual endeavors for kids their age. At one point, he had a 
paper route, delivering The Tacoma News Tribune. He also cut yards with 
three other boys, a venture Bundy later referred to as having a “lawn cutting 
company.” 12 Although he would grow up to become known as America’s 


premier serial killer, he was also a petty thief from a very young age. Living 


in a family where money was often tight, Bundy would learn to steal what 
he needed, including much of the ski equipment he used on his frequent 
weekend excursions. It is interesting to note what one evaluator had to say 
concerning his felonious activities during this time: “Ted indicated that 
although he did not do may [sic] things of a social nature with friends, he 
was consistently involved with a skiing group who went to the resorts on 
weekends. They put together a ‘forgery ring’ where they made their own 
tickets. This was done by bleaching the letters off the old tickets and 
through using a rubber stamp and different colored stamp pads, they could 
recreate new tickets. Ted said he saved a lot of money this way.”4 


Theodore Bundy graduated from Wilson High School in 1965. In the fall of 
that year, he would, like some of his peers at Wilson, enroll at the 
University of Puget Sound, but he did not declare a major. During this 
period he continued living at home. He felt the need to bond with a female, 
apparently in a normal fashion (or at least as close to normal as he could 
possibly muster), but as he would later reveal to a psychologist, he “had a 
longing for a beautiful coed [but] didn’t have the skill or social acumen to 
cope with it.”/4 


That “skill” or “social acumen” would never really come to him. He would, 
however, become very skilled at wearing what is best described by Dr. 
Hervey M. Cleckley as a mask of sanity,= a condition prevalent in 
psychopaths, both violent and non-violent. The sociopath (today’s version 
of the psychopath), does not have a conscience, and so does not react to 
situations in the same way as those who do possess a conscience. The guilt, 
shame, or remorse felt by the majority of humans when they have done 
something wrong is simply never a part of their lives. They can’t relate to 
such baggage; to the sociopath, to be concerned about such things is pure 
foolishness, laughable, and a complete waste of time. This is why 
sociopaths in professions which (for the most part) require them to lie to 
their customers on a daily basis tend to be very successful. They may never 
commit murder, but they’ll never lose a wink of sleep over defrauding 
people. If you can say anything you want, and do anything you want, 
without any internal controls being placed upon you, every day becomes a 
no-holds-barred kind of adventure. Everything is yours for the taking. If 
you happen to leave a pile of bodies in your wake (metaphorically 


speaking) as you scramble to the top, you’ll be relatively unnoticed by 
others in our society. Many of those who do notice you may not like you, 
but that doesn’t bother you. 


But with murder, the very worst expression of the sociopath, total 
concealment is everything. Without that, the entire house will come 
tumbling down, perhaps bringing an end forever to the very thing in life 
that is most worthwhile to such a person: the ability to kill another human 
being. The sociopath in such a state of being understands what the 
acceptable moral standards of a civilized society are. He just doesn’t accept 
them for himself. And so an appropriate mask must be created—an outward 
life, which isn’t really a life at all, yet is one people can see, be around, get 
to know, and be comfortable with, because, for the deceived, that is the 
genuine person. They could never believe that what was standing before 
them was actually a mirage. For the sociopath who lives and draws his 
strength from what’s going on inside, it is important to perform like an actor 
on stage, creating a fictional outer life. Detection of such people is often 
difficult. When they are apprehended, many of those considered friends or 
family will run to their aid, naturally believing that their son, or brother, or 
father, or friend is innocent. They believe they are well acquainted with the 
person, when, in fact, they are only acquainted with the mask. The 
subsequent shock for these individuals is almost too much to bear. Indeed, 
some will refuse to believe any of the wild allegations against their loved 
one unless they hear it from the killer himself. 


It was one thing for Theodore Bundy to create an outer life to cover the 
gross internal inadequacies of which he gradually became aware in his 
formative years, and quite another to form that outer self during his years as 
a cold-blooded killer of young women and girls. For as he turned from the 
troubled (but harmless) youth into the cunning, solitary, adult predator, that 
“mask of sanity” is what kept the world at bay while he performed his 
diabolical work. When the world looked at Ted Bundy, he just didn’t fit the 
pattern. Sociopaths rarely do. 


Dr. Al Carlisle, the clinical psychologist with whom Bundy was obliged to 
work in 1976, would later write, “He lived his life in a compulsive manor 
[sic] that was well ordered and exact. Events and actions as well as 


conversations were planned and rehearsed many times before they took 
place. It was very important for him to never be caught off his guard. Life 
was like a chess game to him. He was always mentally two moves ahead of 
his opponent, so no matter what move was made he always had several 
suitable countering actions that could assure him success.”!® 


Concluding a ten-page psychological evaluation of his patient for the court, 
Carlisle concluded: “I feel Mr. Bundy has not allowed me to get to know 
him and I believe there are many significant things about him that remain 
hidden.” Dr. Carlisle was right on target. 


Dr. Van O. Austin, prison psychiatrist, concluded his report on Bundy by 
saying, “It is my feeling that there is much more to his personality structure 
than either the psychologist or I have been able to determine. However, as 
long as he compartmentalizes, rationalizes, and debates every facet of his 
life, I do not feel that I adequately know him, and until I do, I can not 
preduct [sic] his future behavior.” 18 


No one could. 


Bundy’s freshman year at the University of Puget Sound was somewhat 
lonely. Without the coed he so desired, life seemed drearily to repeat itself 
on a daily basis. His social life consisted of class attendance and whatever 
interaction he might have with Warren Dodge, Terry Storwick, or some 
other male acquaintance. But all of this would change the following year. 


Enrolling himself for the fall semester at the University of Washington in 
Seattle, Bundy set his mind on Asian history and language studies, with a 
desire one day to work for the State Department “in an academic position, 
such as in trade on Mainland China.” Bundy would later say that he 
“wanted to gain a position of authority to improve the relationships between 
the United States and China.”!2 


It would be at the University of Washington that he encountered the coed of 
his dreams. Her name was Carla Browning (a pseudonym). She was 
beautiful, polished, and from a well-to-do family in San Francisco, 
California. She was also a little bit older than Bundy and due to graduate in 
the spring of 1968. She was, perhaps, everything he ever wanted, or thought 


he wanted, out of life. But they were from different socio-economic worlds 
and Bundy knew it, although he tried not to let this trouble him. He was 
very proud when they became a couple, and as far as his psychopathic 
tendencies would allow, he may have actually tried to make things work 
between them so they could some day marry. While he could see there were 
things she liked about him (they both loved skiing, for example, and it was 
clear even to others they obviously enjoyed the time they spent together), he 
felt she wasn’t about to share her future with someone she couldn’t see as 
her equal, and any signs of weakness, immaturity, or failure would surely 
send her packing. Being fully aware of his precarious standing with her 
placed an extraordinary amount of pressure on him to measure up, but 
apparently he was willing to try. He was certain the façade the mask offered 
would help hide his internal battles and bring him through these crises with 
the opposite sex. Bundy would later say that when the relationship became 
strained, it was “over petty matters.”22 Some of these “petty matters” were 
no doubt his habit of using her money on occasion (either cash or credit 
cards) to purchase things he wanted or needed. But for Carla, who 
eventually began to see him foundering academically and as someone who 
was a bit unsure of himself, the problems ran much, much deeper. 


In the summer of 1967, he attended on a scholarship the Chinese Institute at 
Stanford University to further his Asian studies, and perhaps be closer to 
Carla. But he would not do well academically, and he was starting to 
change his mind about a career in the Far East. He apparently didn’t like 
life at the university, didn’t like being away from Washington and 
everything he called home, and admitted later to feeling “a bit too alien” in 
his surroundings.” His decision to forego a life which would have taken 
him to the Orient meant that a certain number of Asian ladies, who most 
certainly would have died, still had a future. 


He also didn’t yet realize it, but he was about to lose Carla as well. 


Feeling the sting of this setback, he returned that fall to the University of 
Washington with the intention of majoring in architecture and urban 
planning. He landed a job parking cars at the Seattle Yacht Club that 
September. But the stressors of his life were beginning to take their toll, and 
for the first time he began to flounder academically. It wasn’t so much that 


the mask was failing him now, but rather, he was experiencing a type of 
internal meltdown. When Carla finally informed him of her intention to end 
the relationship, it was a knockout blow to an already fractured personality. 
Mentally, he began to unravel, and he needed to do something to alleviate 
the pressure. Telling his cousin of his need “to get out of Seattle because 
there were bad remembrances,”22 Bundy informed the university he would 
not be returning for the winter semester of 1968. Perhaps this was the 
change he needed. Perhaps now he could “regroup.” The best thing, he 
believed, was to leave Washington State altogether. 


Bundy’s first stop was San Francisco. He then flew to Denver, where he 
conquered the slopes at one or more of the resorts. From here, he returned 
to the place of his first memories, Philadelphia, where he visited with 
family members, and perhaps reminisced about how things used to be; 
although it is certain the pain and humiliation of Carla was an ever-present 
reality. From Philadelphia, he traveled to Arkansas to visit with his Uncle 
Jack before hopping a flight back to Seattle. Like a homing pigeon, he 
would return to Washington State and attempt to put the pieces back 
together again. It wouldn’t be easy, and while he would visit with Carla 
occasionally, he understood that, while they both had a future to look 
forward to, it wouldn’t be a future together. All of that was just a dream 
now. Yet in his most dejected moment he could never have believed that 
one day his lost love would see a different Bundy (when the mask was well 
in place again), and abruptly change her mind, giving him that golden 
second chance. By then it would no longer matter. He was undergoing 
internal changes she could never have imagined. 


In April of 1968, he found employment at a Safeway store in Seattle. It was, 
like his job parking cars at the yacht club, menial, not requiring a lot of 
thought or pressure. He also obtained work that summer with the Olympia 
Hotel as a busboy but quit after only a month due to allegations that he was 
stealing. Yet he was never charged with anything and wasn’t officially fired. 
Lowly as these stints were, this is the way he wanted it for the time being, 
though he understood his only real future rested in completing his 
education. He couldn’t continue stocking shelves or busing dishes forever, 
but until he could realign himself, it would have to do. Realignment, 
however, was coming far quicker than he believed. 


During a chance meeting with an old friend in July, Bundy was offered the 
opportunity of working for Art Fletcher, a city councilman seeking the 
Republican nomination for lieutenant governor. Seeing his life mired in 
social quicksand, so to speak, he didn’t think twice about it. He was needed, 
and with some hard work he could be useful to Fletcher in his bid for office. 
Articulate, polished, and a good dresser, Bundy understood just how well he 
would fit in. With that gift of gab and that winning smile, this job could do 
nothing but strengthen the mask, making the outward Bundy more 
believable to the world. He was also keenly aware it would take him into 
social circles he would never be allowed to enter otherwise. Quickly 
waving good-bye to the drudgery of the Safeway, he threw himself into the 
campaign to elect Art Fletcher the first black lieutenant governor of 
Washington State. 


As a volunteer, Bundy rolled up his sleeves and became a diligent 
campaigner for his candidate, eventually serving as Fletcher’s personal 
driver that fall. As was always the case when it came to the public Bundy, 
he was well-liked by the other members of the team. There was not the 
slightest sign of an emerging fiend. Nothing in his actions thus far seemed 
out-of-order. The outer Bundy was a smiling, look-you-straight-in-the-eye 
kind of guy. He had a bright future ahead of him. You could see it from his 
demeanor and the way he handled himself. He was, one might say, nothing 
like the inner Bundy. 


That November, Art Fletcher lost his bid for lieutenant governor, dashing 
any hopes Bundy might have had of following him into even the most 
menial of jobs in his administration. Still, a fire for the political life had 
been lit in him. By this time in his life, he was an accomplished Peeping 
Tom with a desire for the most abhorrent type of pornography—the violent 
domination of a female by a male. The aberration of his public life would 
make it even harder for those who knew him to accept the Ted Bundy the 
world would come to know. Bundy the killer and Bundy the Republican 
campaigner didn’t match up at all. 


Still unable emotionally to return to school in Washington State, he would 
enroll at Temple University in Philadelphia in January 1969. His actual 
arrival to the city occurred a month prior to this, when he secured a room at 


4039 South Warner Street, in what is known as Lafayette Hill. Maybe, in 
his more lucid moments, he was attempting to get away from the inner 
demons that were circling like dark emissaries in his mind and emotions. 
Perhaps his nocturnal roaming had already culminated somewhere in the 
rape and murder of young women. There are retired detectives today who 
certainly think so. So it 1s important to note here that in later life, Bundy 
would admit (albeit in sometimes veiled references) that it was during his 
time at Temple that his desire to begin “acting out” began.22 Never satisfied 
with hunting victims in one locale only, Bundy would travel to New York 
City to see the famous fleshpots for himself, but that would do nothing to 
fulfill his increasing desire to abduct a woman and abuse her sexually both 
before and after death. He would purchase a wig and mustache for 
concealment when he launched these future attacks, yet he had this uncanny 
(almost diabolical) ability to change his facial appearance even without the 
use of disguises. Just days before his execution he would tell of his first 
feeble attempt to capture a woman in Ocean City, New Jersey. He 
apparently attempted nervously to strike up a conversation, and somehow, 
in the midst of all this, tried and failed to gain mastery over the woman, and 
she escaped. This, he would later confess, drew his attention to how 
unprepared he was for this sort of thing. It wasn’t that he lacked aggression 
(he was bubbling over with it), but he didn’t have the expertise in planning 
and executing. His fantasies had been fueling his desires for some time, and 
he was reaching the point where action would naturally (if I can use that 
word here) follow. Any sense of restraint would be merely for self 
preservation while he honed his skills as an abductor, a very polite, 
confident, believable, and charming abductor. One who could lead a woman 
away to be slaughtered with a smile on her face and a sparkle in her eye. 
That day was coming, but at this point Ted Bundy was still the 
experimenting amateur, and he knew it. Even so, it cannot be ruled out that 
he in fact killed while on the East Coast. Some experts, like Dr. Art Norman 
who interviewed Bundy shortly before he was executed, said Bundy “told 
me in no uncertain terms” his launch into murder was killing two women 
while living in Philadelphia.” Seven years later, explaining why he left 
Philadelphia, he said the region was “crowded, dirty, with no forest.”2> 
Bundy would make good use of the vast forests of the Northwest in the 
coming years. Perhaps dumping bodies anywhere near Philadelphia, Ocean 


City, or other cities in that “crowded” mass of humanity along the eastern 
strip of the United States, was just to difficult a task for him. 


By spring of 1969, Bundy would return to Washington State, renting a small 
apartment on 12th Avenue Northeast, in Seattle’s University District. His 
landlords, Ernst and Frieda Rogers, viewed the young man as most others 
who knew him. He was polite, considerate, friendly, never rowdy, and 
willing to lend a hand if Ernst or Frieda were in need of a small favor. 
Indeed, on a day some six years in the future when Seattle detectives would 
visit the couple seeking information about him, the visit was almost beyond 
their comprehension. The outer man was nothing like the inner man. 


From the time of his return to Seattle there would be, for a time, no set 
pattern for his outer self. He would, over the next several years, appear to 
those around him as heading in the right direction in life. As we shall see, 
he would be politically active, would hold down employment, finish school, 
enroll in school, again and carry on a normal sexual relationship with a 
woman he was in love with. At least it was his version of love. A picture of 
confidence and stability would begin to emerge for Theodore Bundy, 
leaving those around him convinced of his ultimate success, be it in politics 
or whatever professional endeavor he might choose for his life’s work. But 
alas, Philadelphia marked a change in him, whether he could freely admit it 
to himself or not. For that driving force within—that pressure which would 
rise to the surface and recede after the act was completed—had whet its 
appetite while he was living in the East. Now the feeding of this “entity” (a 
sometimes growling entity, directing him and speaking to him about his 
victims) as he would later call it, became the primary focus of his life. 
Everything else became secondary. Everything else became the facade. 


That summer of 1969, he would spend his days toiling at the Griggs lumber 
mill. It was by far the most physically taxing job Bundy ever worked, but 
apparently it paid the bills, and like all his previous jobs, was only 
temporary. In August, while the country watched the hippies migrating to 
Woodstock, New York, for their now-famous music fest and learned of the 
brutal murders of Sharon Tate and the others who were slaughtered by the 
followers of Charles Manson, Bundy quietly went about life and, once 
again, decided to delay his return to the University of Washington. He did, 


however, leave the dust, noise, and back-breaking work of the lumber mill 
behind, and procured a job with a legal messenger service in early 
September. 


But that September of ’69 would be fortuitous for Ted Bundy. Not because 
his job as a courier or any political aspirations, but because of a chance 
meeting one night at a University District bar. On September 30, while 
having a few beers alone at the Sandpiper Tavern, his eyes fell upon the 
woman who became his closest companion for the next six years. It would 
not be a normal relationship, to be sure. He would not only secretly date 
other women at various times, but he would also be transforming into the 
efficient killer we have all come to know. Still, there was something stirring 
deeply within his being to be like others, a genuine need to have a normal 
relationship with a woman. But as a sociopath, Bundy didn’t “feel” love, or 
understand that emotion in the same way as a non-sociopath. Nor could he 
appreciate the natural feelings of guilt associated with hurting those he 
loved, for the capacity to feel genuine guilt was practically non-existent in 
him. Having said that, his yearning to bond with a young woman was 
strong, and for Ted Bundy, Liz Kendall (the last name a pseudonym of her 
choosing) seemed like the perfect match. 


Feeling emboldened by the deadening effects of the alcohol (a ploy he 
would continue to employ when going about his killing), Bundy, amidst the 
blaring of rock music from the likes of Jimi Hendrix and the Beatles, made 
his way across the room and asked her to dance. She said no and several 
seconds later he was headed to the elevated dance floor with someone else. 
Soon, however, Liz, who was already intrigued by the well-dressed, sandy- 
haired man, walked over to his table and struck up a conversation. He 
appeared a bit surprised by her advance, but they seemed to hit it off 
immediately; at least she thought so.2° Sipping the remains of a pitcher of 
beer from the departing couple at the next table, the two began to share 
stories about their lives. She had recently moved from Utah, was freshly 
divorced, and had a young daughter. His life seemed simple enough. With 
the intention of enrolling in law school, he had recently returned to Seattle 
from Philadelphia, where he had been attending Temple University. He was 
also working on a book, he told her, about the Vietnam War. Of course, 
Bundy was lying, as he had not yet completed his undergraduate work and 


would not re-enroll at UW until June 1970. At that time he would declare a 
major in psychology, and would continue his education without 
interruption, graduating with a bachelor of science degree in psychology 
“with distinction” in June 1972. 


Although Liz was skeptical about his literary pursuits, it was clear she was 
taken with the charming and handsome man with the somewhat odd accent. 
“He had a distinctive way of speaking,” she said, “not really an Eastern 
accent, but more like a British one.” Other people familiar with Bundy’s 
somewhat peculiar speech noticed this as well. James Doros, who 
maintained a basement apartment at the Rogers’s rooming house in the 
summer of 1974, got to know Bundy quite well. He described his speech 
“as having a clipped, concise diction similar to an Englishman who had 
been Americanized.”2® Another acquaintance, Kathy Farmer, first met 
Bundy at Hunt Junior High and they continued to have occasional contact 
as students at Wilson High School, until both graduated in 1965. They 
never saw each other after high school, and by 1976, Kathy was employed 
as a speech teacher at Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah. She said, 
“Ted Bundy had a very interesting speech pattern ... and [I] noticed that he 
had a northeastern accent.”22 But echoing the sentiments of Kendall and 
Doros, at least one of the witnesses at Lake Sammamish described the 
abductor as using a British-sounding accent, so Bundy either would not or 
could not alter this peculiar trait, even in the midst of committing murder. 
This very odd speech pattern, which was more pronounced at certain times, 
was no doubt an outgrowth of his strange personality and how he perceived 
himself, and not an intentional method used to beguile young women. 
Another oddity of Bundy’s personality was his habit of sometimes signing 
his name on personal correspondence as “ted” rather than “Ted.” The 
recipients would notice this right away. To say Ted Bundy had an image 
problem or battled feelings of insecurity would be an understatement. 


Later, Bundy, Liz, her friend Angie (a pseudonym), also from Utah, and two 
others left the Sandpiper to have coffee at a nearby café, where they 
planned to meet up with some friends from the bar, but the were unable to 
locate the café. At this point, Liz’s friends began to lose interest and 
decided to call it a night. Dropping the trio off at Angie’s, Bundy and Liz 
picked up her daughter at the babysitter’s and continued on to her 


apartment. While Liz drove (or perhaps, attempted to drive, depending on 
her degree of intoxication), Bundy held Tina (a pseudonym) on his lap in 
the passenger’s seat. Liz couldn’t find a parking place closer than two 
blocks away from her place, and as he gingerly carried the sleeping child, 
the two of them kept up a quiet conversation in the cool Seattle night air. 


Feeling now far too drunk to drive Bundy home, she asked if he wanted to 
stay the night, which he did. And while nothing occurred sexually on this 
first evening together (they both, in fact, would sleep in their clothes), one 
is left to wonder just what kind of thoughts were coursing through the 
circuitry of his brain as he laid down in bed next to Liz, a woman who was 
still little more than a stranger, and her young daughter Tina, sleeping only 
feet away in another bedroom. Could he make this work? Could he leave 
behind those terrible things which started to manifest in Philadelphia and 
begin a normal life here? Was it possible to subdue, or completely drive out 
those desires which caused him to want to harm young women? Could 
falling in love, perhaps with this woman lying next to him, make the 
nightmare of what he was becoming disappear? 


It was inevitable that Bundy would be faced with such internal questions at 
the beginning of what turned out to be a long relationship with Liz Kendall, 
for he was not yet at the stage where he had finally abandoned all hope for a 
normal life. When that day came, and it did come, he would give himself 
wholly over to murder. There’d be no second thoughts, no great concern 
about what to do. The “what if” of his life would be gone forever. His road, 
on that day, would have no mental exit ramps and no regrets, for he crossed 
the barrier from fantasy to reality and would be at that time something akin 
to a robotic predator, looking to destroy every beautiful young female 
unfortunate enough to cross his path. He would, for the first time in a long 
time, be at peace with what he was. But that wasn’t tonight. The 
metamorphosis was not yet complete. And so that very real internal war for 
his soul, which Liz couldn’t see, a war which raged just below the surface 
of his personality and just behind his eyes, and which had been so active 
back East, was something to be kept hidden, not just on this night, but 
subsequent nights in their future. 


Now was a time to at least appear normal, and in the days ahead, those 
around them saw only a typical relationship beginning to blossom. His 
outer life began to take shape in other ways as well. Gone was his 
depressing life as a busboy, shoe salesman, shelf stocker at the Safeway, 
and valet parking attendant. Things were definitely going to change over 
the next several years for college-graduate Bundy, who would begin his 
ascent in the Republican Party, and hold various governmental jobs, as well 
as becoming a counselor at the Seattle Crisis Clinic, where he would 
become friends with coworker Ann Rule, then a budding writer of true 
crime. 


He would appear very successful, and would gain many friendships during 
these years, as the mask received its finishing touches. Yet he would never 
be able to enjoy the benefits, for not only was he acutely aware that his life 
was little more than a lie, but he also lacked the proper emotional responses 
which would have allowed him to experience the true satisfaction of being 
liked and respected by others. Before Bundy ever stretched out his hand to 
murder his first victim, he was a victim himself, of his own internal devices. 
No matter how monstrous he ultimately became, the first life to be 
destroyed would be his own. Without the fracturing of his personality in his 
early years and his drifting, by degrees as it were, into the completely 
unfettered life of a sociopathic serial killer, the course of his life and the 
lives of others would have been totally different. The death of almost 
everything normal had to have occurred within Bundy by January of 1974. 
Had it not, most if not all of the women he murdered would be alive today, 
many with children and grandchildren. These are the unknowns, whose 
births and futures were voided long ago by the madman. 


Over the next several months, Bundy and Liz would visit his family in 
nearby Tacoma, and it was clear to them that the relationship was building 
into something serious. At least, it appeared that way to Johnnie and Louise 
Bundy. They liked Liz right away and would have had no trouble 
welcoming her and Tina into the family. If he was happy, they would be 
happy; it was really that simple. 


During Christmas 1969, Liz and Tina flew to Utah to be with her parents 
for the holidays. Always short on money, Bundy caught a ride to Utah with 


Angie and some of her friends, and despite the typical seasonal problems 
with snowy weather in the mountains, he managed to arrive there late on 
Christmas Eve. By now, Liz was very much in love with Ted Bundy. She 
could see a future in their relationship and naturally hoped he would find 
acceptance with her father and mother, especially after the recent debacle of 
her first marriage. That he would be well-received by mom and dad was 
practically a sure thing, as the Ted Bundy most people remember was a very 
likeable person who presented himself well in social circles. In this respect, 
Liz had very little to worry about. He would be liked and accepted by them, 
at least for the time being. 


Although the couple often spoke of marriage during these early months 
together, there were no actual plans for a wedding. This did not sit well with 
Liz, as they were living essentially as married people anyway. Although 
maintaining his own place, Bundy was a permanent fixture at her 
apartment, and it only made sense they should go ahead and get married, 
she reasoned; this way, she could start helping him pay for law school. This 
is where they were ultimately heading, and in her mind, this was the next 
natural step in their otherwise very loving relationship. There was only one 
problem. Liz was still under the impression that Bundy was set to enter law 
school, based on their conversation the night they met. When she 
discovered he was two years shy of having his undergraduate degree, she 
was very upset. Still, she had faith in him and was confident her future 
husband would eventually practice law, providing a comfortable living for 
the three of them. Things were still moving in the right direction and that 
was all that mattered to Liz. 


Bundy himself seemed ready to move ahead too, and after receiving some 
financial help from Liz, enrolled at UW as an undergraduate for the last 
time in the spring of 1970. He declared his major in psychology (an 
interesting choice, given his own mental battles) and did well academically 
from the beginning. Later in life, however, he would deem the study and 
practice of psychology a failure, no doubt in part for its inability to 
adequately explain to him the reasons for his thoughts, desires, and drives, 
and the overall misfire of his life; a life that allowed him to conceal his true 
identity so artfully from everyone. Indeed, he became so good at 
maintaining this secret life that it eventually filled him with contempt for 


those who’d later work extremely hard putting the pieces of his strange 
puzzle of a life together, be they detectives, psychologists, prosecutors, or 
members of his own defense team. But for now, all was well hidden in the 
dark places of Ted Bundy’s brain. 


In May 1970, he left his job at Legal Messengers, Inc. (actually, he’d been 
fired for not reporting to work one day), and by June, he began his summer 
classes at the university. That fall he was hired by Ped Line Medical 
Supplies as a delivery driver. That he sought this particular job is of interest, 
as it gave him immediate access to the items he’d steal over the course of 
the five months he worked there. Items such as plaster-of-Paris for the 
making of casts, crutches, and a speculum (the same instrument found 
violently jammed inside Terri Caldwell). By this time Bundy was a veteran 
Peeping Tom, who sought sexual gratification by spying on women at night. 
These nocturnal and sexually driven forays were an incubator for his 
fantasies, increasingly demanding more than merely staring into basement 
windows, masturbating, or dreaming of the day he could actually abduct a 
pretty young coed. If Bundy’s first victim was in fact Terri Caldwell, it is 
somewhat surprising he was able to resist the temptation to enter homes for 
almost another four years. Certainly, dark desires were already stirring 
within him, and his pilfering of medical instruments and supplies is proof 
that staging a well-thought-out abduction was already an active part of his 
fantasy life. The scam of the helpless individual, Bundy believed, would 
surely invoke sympathy in the females he’d encounter. He would not be 
disappointed. 


It is interesting to contrast the two very different Bundys, from the period of 
his enrollment at the university in the spring of 1970, to when the killings 
began in January of 1974. With his girlfriend at his side, the outer Bundy 
surges ahead academically, and appears quite confident to both professors 
and students. Those who knew him earlier in life saw the change as well. 
The timidity or lack of resolve was replaced with a strong sense of 
confidence. The new Theodore Bundy was energized; here was a man who 
was clearly making good decisions and was going places in life. Add to this 
his good demeanor and well-developed ability to interact socially with even 
the most prominent of Seattle’s political society and you had someone to be 
admired, even envied. In 1973, his image would soar upon entering law 


school, and even Carla would see the change in the man she had discarded. 
Her new-found interest would prompt him to respond in kind, but for 
Bundy, it meant only an opportunity to pay her back for what she’d done to 
him, and to prove that he could in fact have her. And so the two again began 
seeing each other. It wouldn’t take him very long to pop the question of 
marriage, and Carla, apparently without any hesitation at all, would say yes. 
On that day, Bundy would leave his “fiancée” in San Francisco and return 
to Seattle triumphant, without the slightest intention of following through 
with the marriage. How could he, as he and Elizabeth Kendall were a 
couple? But he had finally “won,” and while they’d continue to see each 
other for awhile, the discarding of Carla was foreordained. In his mind, 
that’s all that mattered. The terrible wrong had now been made right. 


These indeed would have been heady years for Bundy if it weren’t for the 
ever-present knowledge of what he was becoming. He could never really 
marry anyone. He understood that. His life would not consist of a nine-to- 
five job, where he’d return home, kiss the wife and child, and settle down in 
front of the television. His road would be predatory and solitary, and the 
hunting and capturing of his prey would provide all the emotional comfort 
he would need. The lines of demarcation became very clear to Theodore 
Bundy during these years. He may not always have wanted to see them, or 
to believe what he was feeling during this period of transformation, yet 
deep within himself he knew he’d soon be crossing the barrier from fantasy 
to reality. Anyone wishing to understand this dual nature of Ted Bundy’s 
need only look to these outwardly successful years, when those around him 
felt true admiration, believing what they were seeing were valid signs of a 
successful and well-adjusted life. It was all the well-developed mirage that 
concealed the monster from the world. His secret world of fantasy, where 
he’d been continually cultivating the unimaginably hideous and perverse 
sexual desires he would later commit, was skillfully being fine tuned during 
this very same time. It was his diligence in building this twisted fantasy 
realm which allowed him to become so good at obtaining, killing, and 
dumping his victims without ever leaving clues behind at any of the crime 
scenes. These years were a time of preparation for Bundy, and he would be 
faithful to this dark and abysmal world until it could be contained no longer. 
On that day, when the inner Bundy gained the ascendancy, the outer façade 
he’d been so diligent at creating would begin to slowly fade away. At that 


time the heightened state of his predatory mind would no longer see the 
need to keep the lie of the outer Bundy going; at least not in the same 
manner. He would assume a lower profile in life and continue going 
through the motions (entering law school, for example), and he would strive 
to avoid detection. But beyond this, it was the fulfilling of his murderous 
fantasies which danced in his thoughts both day and night. The compulsion 
to murder would then forever direct the course of Ted Bundy’s life. 


In September 1971, Bundy took a position at the Seattle Crises Clinic as a 
telephone counselor, where he was apparently quite good at handling tough 
calls, and had on more than one occasion helped prevent a suicide. Later, in 
an attempt to reminiscence about positive aspects of his life related to his 
counseling, he admitted to feeling a special closeness to women whose 
husbands had abandoned them, or were otherwise abusive. This must be 
weighed against what we now know about his feelings and desires relating 
to women. Even so, for the most part, he at least appeared to be a very 
skilled and able counselor. 


In June 1972, Bundy the psychopath graduated from the University of 
Washington with a degree in psychology, and that same month, Tina caught 
a flight to Utah to visit her grandparents. Liz remained behind, but joined 
them for the Fourth of July festivities. Bundy, meanwhile, had taken a job 
with Harbor View Mental Health Center, where he continued to counsel 
people, now in person. Here, however, he would have at least one detractor, 
who reported that Bundy was “not capable of being emotionally responsive 
to the needs of his clients and patients.”22 It was also rumored (and was in 
fact true) that he had had a sexual relationship, however briefly, with one of 
his coworkers at Harbor View, and might not have acted professionally with 
all of his patients. It would be this temporary girlfriend who would later tell 
police how she and Bundy would sometimes drive through the remote areas 
behind Lake Sammamish, under the pretext of locating the house of a 
relative. The house, of course, was never found, and true to form for Bundy 
and his dealings with women, the forays into these deserted rural areas were 
at the expense of this woman. She must have felt a cold chill creeping up 
her spine upon learning the true reason for the trips. Reminiscing about the 
touching and caressing between them only to learn that the eyes you found 


so beautiful and so charming were even then scanning the hillsides for the 
best spot to dump bodies must have been overwhelming indeed. 


When Liz returned from Utah, Bundy was, as always, happy to see her, or 
at least he made himself go through the motions, knowing it was expected 
of him. As Tina had remained with her grandparents for an extended stay, 
their time was their own. It was a Thursday night, and Bundy naturally 
assumed they’d be out the next evening. When Liz made a passing 
comment that she was tired and wasn’t sure she wanted to go out, she no 
doubt felt secure in the knowledge that the man she loved would 
understand. Bundy, however, apparently not wanting to wait and see if she 
would change her mind, responded by asking his coworker out on a date the 
next morning. Not surprisingly, after a good night’s rest, Liz, feeling much 
better, phoned Bundy at work the next morning to say that yes, they could 
go out after all. But Bundy, now stammering, had to admit he had a date, 
telling her, “Remember, I asked you first.”2! As if that made any sense to 
her, considering what their ongoing relationship had been. He held the reins 
of control and could have said, “Sure, that’s great,” and immediately broken 
the hastily made liaison without any trouble at all. But that’s not what he 
wanted to do; his intention was to hurt Liz, and in this he succeeded. This 
began a very brief but painful separation for Liz Kendall from the man she 
loved. While he would make feeble attempts (which may not have been 
completely legitimate) to make amends over the next several days, it would 
be two weeks before he truly admitted how foolish he’d been to do such a 
thing. His apparent (and momentary) heartfelt pleas at this time about his 
love for Liz do in fact seem legitimate. His confession that he didn’t want to 
lose her was also true, given the fact that he would contact her later after 
committing murder. Liz Kendall was, for Ted Bundy, a connection to the 
world of the sane. She was his lighthouse on those dark nights when the 
monster had been unmasked and he’d moved about in a realm of pure evil 
until he felt satiated. Only then would he begin to retrace his steps back to 
the world that was Liz; the world he saw as normal. Whatever else 
happened in life, he was not ready to give her or that up. 


As for Liz, nothing could sway her from her commitment to him. She didn’t 
like that he had lied to her at times, and she couldn’t condone his almost 
continual thievery (Bundy’s stealing should have alerted her to his 


excessively flawed character, but apparently it didn’t). But his sudden 
desire to be with someone else was intolerable. Such betrayal from the man 
she not only cared for deeply, but was helping to support financially, was 
almost unforgivable. Yet the emotional connection was too strong, and 
regardless of what he’d done, she couldn’t think of losing him. It would not 
be the last time she would experience grief from the man she hoped to 


marry. 


That September, Bundy became part of the campaign to re-elect Governor 
Dan Evans. It wasn’t a paid position, and as always, it required a lot of 
legwork, but that came with the territory and he expected it. His main task 
was to dog the trail of Evans’s opponent, Albert Rosellini, and report back 
all pertinent information useful to their side. A disguise was sometimes 
employed. It was perhaps the first time Bundy was known to have worn a 
false mustache, but it would not be the last. Working as a spy for Evans 
came easy to him, as it allowed him to move freely among his opponents 
without being seen for what he really was. Indeed, long before he offered 
his services to the Evans camp, he’d already gained experience working 
covertly among his fellow students at school. In May of 1970, Bundy, 
freshly returned to the University of Washington, contacted campus police 
and offered his services as an informant. Apparently he disagreed with “the 
tactics” some of the more radical anti-war groups were employing, and in at 
least one instance, provided authorities with “detailed information” 
concerning their plans.32 This ability to evade detection would be a 
hallmark of his life as a serial killer. His acting abilities, both as politico and 
predator, became good indeed. This is why his true nature would be so 
difficult for those who knew him to accept. It just didn’t seem possible, this 
Jekyll and Hyde nature being attributed to him. From all outward 
appearances he just didn’t fit anyone’s idea of what a serial killer should 
look like. 


Despite unexplained bouts of depression, this activity on the political scene 
and the knowledge that he was needed in such a high-profile endeavor gave 
him a reason to push through these periods. Juggling the inward drives 
while meeting the demands of the busy outer world he had placed himself 
in was no easy task, leaving one to wonder about Bundy’s thoughts 
moment-to-moment as he rubbed shoulders with some of the most 


prominent members of the Washington State political scene. It is unlikely 
that the madness which lived just behind Ted Bundy’s stare was ever 
completely silent. Yet those who worked with him during this campaign 
have only fond memories of their coworker. Bundy was an asset to those 
around him and considered a hard worker who could be counted upon. Such 
diligence always has a way of being rewarded, and Bundy would continue 
his rise in the Republican Party. 


He would also continue his nocturnal adventures. Coming into her 
apartment in the U District early one morning around 2:00 A.M., Angie 
spotted him roaming through the backyards of the houses opposite her rear 
window. Having been told by Liz of Bundy’s habitual thievery (there was, 
in fact, very little Liz kept from Angie where he was concerned), she 
naturally assumed he was out looking for things to steal. What else, she 
reasoned, could he be doing? She couldn’t have known his real intentions as 
he walked quietly about in the night. His sexual fantasies were growing 
increasingly violent, and these nighttime—early morning excursions through 
the U District were giving him the confidence that he could successfully 
carry out any plan no matter how brazen, for he had the ultimate of 
surprises to offer at just the right time: he would attack a coed while she 
slept. 


Liz, too, would begin to see bizarre aspects of the man she loved, but she 
either could not, or would not, deal with them. In one incident, he left her 
place late one night only to quickly return to retrieve something he’d 
stashed on the front porch. When Liz opened the door, Bundy, like a deer 
caught in the headlights, stood there looking “really sick ... like he was 
hiding something.”32 When asked what he had in his pocket, Bundy refused 
to answer, so she thrust her hand inside and pulled out a pair of surgical 
gloves. Without uttering a word, he snatched the gloves back from her and 
hurried down the steps. Having been caught doing something so strange, so 
out of the ordinary, it is hard not to wonder why he made no attempt to lie 
to her, or otherwise lessen her suspicions as to what he might be doing. 
However, it is possible he was already in the process of entering that 
detached, altered state, where the mind is unable to function as it would 
under normal circumstances. In this heightened and predatory state of mind, 
the body can feel it has fallen under the control of another power, an 


enveloping energy, so to speak, which actually empowers and carries one 
along. At such times, the need to offer an explanation may not even enter 
the mind. It is outside the stream of what is currently happening, and (at 
least for the moment) is insignificant. He would be interested in lying later, 
but not now. That would be saved for a time when he was himself again. 


In the midst of such a mindset, many killers have confessed to feeling like 
observers to a killing rather than participants, and describe how the 
aftermath of such acts can produce a dreamlike quality, shedding doubt on 
the reality of the horrific event. Bundy himself spoke about the “pressure” 
which would continue to rise until the act was committed, and then 
afterwards recede, at which time he’d return to what he called his normal 
self.34 


This is not to say Bundy was a victim of some otherworldly force invading 
him at will. He was never a powerless pawn. Much to the contrary, the 
madness which lurked within the mind of Ted Bundy was carefully 
cultivated by him over a long period of his life. At no time did he run from 
these inhuman impulses, but rather, gladly embraced one hideous fantasy 
after another. Whatever “power” he may have experienced during his forays 
into his premeditated and well-planned murders, he enjoyed it, and looked 
upon this as an aid to his activities, much like the deadening effects created 
by alcohol, which was a prerequisite before each of his attacks. He longed 
to be jump-started, if you will, into that altered state, so that once the 
abduction had occurred, that dark energy or power would take over and 
become the exact elixir he needed to fulfill his desires. Once he was in that 
stream of evil, no act with the living or the dead was too demented or too 
vile. Not even the severing of heads for the purposes of oral sex was taboo. 
Which brings us to this. As Bundy laid these heads in his lap, and prepared 
himself for the sexual act, did he enjoy looking into their eyes? Was a 
victim more beautiful to him now than when he first spoke to her? Was she 
prettier now that she was dead? Detective Robert Keppel, who would come 
to know Bundy very well, long after the murders had ceased, said the 
following: “Ted readily admitted that he was preoccupied with the cyanotic 
hue of a corpse’s fingernails, discoloration of the skin after death, 
necrophilia, and possession of the female corpse.”3% This was madness in 


its deepest form. This was the psychopathic mind of Theodore Robert 
Bundy. 


The summer of 1972 also saw Bundy make his first attempt to enter law 
school. Failing to obtain even an above-average score on the Law School 
Aptitude Test, he nevertheless sent out letters seeking admission to various 
schools around the country. But despite recommendations from a number of 
his professors at UW, the letters of rejection, one by one, came floating 
back in. This was a blow to Bundy’s ego and one he would keep secret for 
as long as possible. Even so, he would soon try again, and aided by a letter 
from Governor Dan Evans (and a personal entreaty from himself), finally 
received the news he most wanted to hear: he had been accepted into the 
law program at the University of Utah for the 1973-1974 school year. As 
we shall see, he would ultimately delay his move to Utah by one year, but 
to the misfortune of that heavily, Mormon state, Utah was still in his future. 
It is highly likely, as he mused about the advantages of living there, he 
considered Salt Lake City and the beautiful surrounding mountains of the 
Wasatch Front. He knew he’d be close to Liz’s parents and others he had 
come to know through that association, so it wasn’t like he’d be a stranger 
in a foreign land. And oh yes, he might have looked forward to a new 
killing ground, far from the hotbed of investigative activity in Washington 
State being led by that focused, no-nonsense homicide detective by the 
name of Robert D. Keppel. 


After the November election, Bundy worked briefly for the Seattle Crime 
Commission. His name had gotten around and he was hired as assistant 
director by the director, Thomas Sampson, on the recommendation of an 
individual from the Law and Justice Planning Office in Seattle. Prior to this, 
Sampson had no personal knowledge of Bundy, but it’s apparent from later 
testimony he believed he had made the correct decision when he gave him 
the job: “Ted was well behaved, well dressed, intelligent and acted 
extremely proper at all times. He was [an] aggressive, hard nosed 
individual, who was competent, hard working, [a] good writer and 
extremely valuable in his public relation functions and always did his job 
well and on time.”2° 


Dr. Ezra Stotland, a professor at UW, first met Bundy in 1968 when he 
stopped supporting the Democratic Party’s pick for president and “formed 
an independent group which backed Nelson Rockefeller for the presidential 
nomination.”2 This brought Bundy and Tim Clancy (both of whom would 
attend, along with a coworker, the Republic National Convention being held 
that year in Miami), into Stotland’s presence almost daily as liaisons 
between Stotland’s people and Republican Headquarters. Apparently 
everyone in the doctor’s family liked Bundy except for his fifteen-year-old 
stepdaughter, who merely quipped that she “didn’t like his act.”28 Stotland, 
who believed he had his best working relationship with Bundy while the 
young politico was with the crime commission, spoke of having Bundy out 
to his house on occasion, where he hit it off somewhat better with the 
youngest daughter and entertained her by sometimes pitching her up in the 
air. 


Bundy’s duties while he was with the commission included analyzing 
statistics on white-collar crime, working on Washington State’s hitchhiking 
law and contributing to monthly news bulletins. Ironically, he was also 
responsible for writing a report on sexual assaults against women. Bundy 
had a particular interest in how attacks were committed, the ratio of arrests 
to convictions, and how the numerous police and sheriff’s departments 
worked together to solve violent crimes. Whatever he couldn’t discover 
here, he would pursue as the opportunity arose, and in some locations, his 
inquisitiveness would be remembered. 


As the winter of 1973 dawned, Bundy, whose time with the crime 
commission had come to an end, found employment with the King County 
Law and Justice planning office, a position he would hold until April of that 
year. Although his official job description came under the heading 
“Recidivism Rate of Female Sexual Offenders,” Bundy had plenty of time 
to pour over the mounds of statistics relating to all criminal activity in the 
state, arrests and prosecutions, and again, cooperation between law 
enforcement agencies—all with an eye towards how the missing girls’ cases 
would be handled once the killing began. He learned about the pursuer 
before being pursued. It was all about discovering advantages, and he was 
determined to leave no investigative procedure undiscovered. 


Indeed, that winter of 1973 would be a time of decisions for Bundy. Had he 
been like most of his peers, who were also in that period of transition as 
they set about discovering the proper course for their lives, it would have all 
been so much easier. But Bundy, who had that ever-present yearning to 
attack young females, had to confront two worlds at once, and balancing 
them wasn’t easy. In his outer world, he had Liz and Tina, their mutual 
friends, and his political and social obligations related to his very public 
life. And then there was law school, which should have been a happy and 
defining moment in his life, but instead was looming like a dark cloud on 
the horizon. 


The inward Bundy was very busy too. Although this unseen aspect of his 
nature rested just below the surface and beyond the reach or perception of 
his coworkers, Liz, or any other lover he might at any moment find himself 
with, it was surfacing on a regular basis, brought on by privacy and by the 
night. Bundy could live in his world of fantasy at any time, but he needed 
the cover of darkness for spying upon, planning, and attacking unsuspecting 
women. Meticulous in detail, Bundy became very good at observing others. 
And like a coiled snake, waiting and ready to strike with a deadly bite those 
unfortunate to cross his path, he was able to do so without arousing any 
suspicion, until he handed authorities the gift of his first name at Lake 
Sammamish during that surreal, daytime double attack. 


Even if by this time there were still moments, however fleeting, where he 
believed he could become a lawyer, have a life in politics and someday be 
married, these were nothing more than the last gasps of a dying man. These 
things would never be, and while it is this writer’s belief, based on 
somewhat veiled assertions by Bundy himself, that the sexual attacks on 
women began during this year (and may have included murder), once the 
killings of ’74 began, such visions of normalcy were all but gone from him 
forever. 


Attacking, abducting, raping, murdering, mutilating and making his victims 
a part of himself in the metaphorical sense were already a reality within the 
depraved mind of Ted Bundy, and the only difference between 1973 and 
1974 would be the acting out of these fantasies; or acting them out to their 
fullest extent—murder. 


By May of that year, he had obtained a better job in Olympia (home of a 
future attack site, Evergreen State College) for Ross Davis at the 
Republican State Central Committee. Here too Bundy was well liked and 
became good friends with Ross Davis and his family, occasionally having 
dinner at the Davis home, where he played and got along well with their 
children, and even spent time walking their dog. Once again, he was 
making a positive impression. Before his departure from the RSCC at the 
end of summer, he’d be elevated to the position of Davis’s assistant. Once 
again, it seemed, everywhere Bundy planted himself his natural likeability 
placed him in the favor of those around him. And it was certainly clear to 
those acquainted with him that here was a man destined to have an 
important impact on society, perhaps in ways yet to be determined. They 
would be correct about this, but not in the way they originally anticipated. 


With the coming of summer, the façade never looked better, and by July, it 
was time to begin the charade with Carla. He was making good money now, 
had been accepted into law school, and could well juggle his former love 
into a schedule that sometimes included Liz and sometimes any other 
women who happened to find the young Republican both handsome and 
available. Like a professional chess player meditating and plotting his next 
move, Bundy was quite skilled at keeping all the women of his life 
sequestered from one another. In fact, he made a point of sequestering Liz 
from just about everything during this period; not once did he ever mention 
the name Liz Kendall to Ross Davis. 


That summer, on the advice of Marlin Vortman, Bundy decided to remain in 
Washington and attend the newly-opened School of Law at the University 
of Puget Sound, where Vortman would also be attending. Bundy had been 
friends with Marlin and his wife Sheila since the political campaigns of 
1968, and as Marlin was older than Bundy and had already experienced a 
measure of professional success in his life, his words fell on a receptive ear. 
Even so, enrolling in the night program would be a disaster for Bundy from 
the start: As one who always cast an arrogant and critical eye towards 
anything he deemed mediocre or cheap, whether inanimate objects or 
people, Bundy despised attending classes in an older building in downtown 
Tacoma. Never mind that the school was in its infancy, and that it mattered 


little what building was shielding the students from the elements. What 
mattered to Bundy was the image. What mattered to him was the façade. 


From the beginning, he began to spiral downward academically, and for 
whatever reason, he failed to perform in the manner he expected. This 
difficulty he would keep secret (like his initial failure to land an acceptance 
at a law school outside of his adopted state) for as long as possible; he 
didn’t need any cracks appearing in the outer Bundy. This only added to 
that mounting pressure within, a pressure that had now reached a stage that 
it wasn’t easy for him to ignore, and that would shortly be unleashed upon 
the unsuspecting people around him. 


The Carla situation would come to a head that fall too. Having wrapped 
himself in a newly improved package that year, he chose July to unveil 
himself to his lost love. Having no reason to disbelieve the façade, Carla 
once again found Bundy appealing and considered the possibilities. After 
all, they had maintained occasional contact since the breakup, and he was 
just as charming as ever. Yet charm was never the problem; his professional 
floundering was Bundy’s Achilles’ heel, at least in Carla’s eyes, and his 
failure to perform to her standards the first go-round was a death-blow to 
their relationship, the ending of which caused her little or no grief. But now 
things were different, and it wasn’t long before she was ready to give 
Bundy a second chance. The breakup which had so devastated him that it 
caused him to temporarily flee the state had now come full circle. Having 
written the epitaph to the union long ago, he now saw a resurrection in the 
making and was probably quite surprised by it all. 


That Christmas, while Liz and Tina were as usual spending the holidays 
with her folks in Utah, Carla visited him for a week in Seattle. While he 
was only weeks from launching himself into a life of unrelenting murder, 
the couple, safe within the confines of the vacationing Vortmans’ apartment, 
discussed, and at least verbally agreed, to be married. He had no such 
intention, and made no attempt to contact her after she returned to San 
Francisco. It would be sometime in February 1974, after Bundy had started 
down that murderous road, that an infuriated Carla would telephone him, 
demanding to know why he hadn’t called her. But Bundy had completely 
changed. He had no desire to keep this particular lie going any longer. He 


had made his point, and she was met with little more than silence from the 
man who previously was never at a loss for words. Stronger than Bundy, 
Carla ended their conversation by screaming that he was never to contact 
her again. 


Overall, December 1973 was not ending on a high note for Bundy. Beyond 
being accepted for the second time to the University of Utah’s law school, 
there wasn’t much to smile about. Yet he was coming to the end of one life 
and entering another. It is both strange and ironic that he chose this time of 
the birth of a new year to break out of his cocoon, almost like a celebratory 
gesture to himself. He also was becoming something new; something to 
counter all the hopes, dreams, and aspirations of so many from a world that 
was so unlike him. He would be their reality check. Not all would be well 
during the coming year. He, who in reality had little power, would soon 
wield a great deal of psychological power over a region in ways it had not 
seen before or since. He was ready to interact in the highest of ways. He 
was, in fact, ready to act as God. 
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METAMORPHOSIS 


In the spring of 1974, a time so unlike any other, for so many 
Washingtonians, Theodore Bundy and Thomas Sampson were again 
working together at their new employer, the Department of Emergency 
Services in Olympia. Here they were “simply coworkers” Sampson 
remembered, “And off the job, we were friends, and ate together 
infrequently and played racket ball.” Bundy was known to have played 
racket ball at Evergreen State College and came to know the campus quite 
well. Sampson remembered playing Bundy at least once on its courts, and 
possibly more. Bundy, who was drawn to the college scene like a moth to a 
flame, would have had one eye on the ball and the other on the pretty coeds 
who seemed to be everywhere. One of those coeds, Donna Manson, had 
already had a fatal encounter with Bundy one chilly evening in March, and 
was never to be seen again. But this wouldn’t disrupt a game with Sampson, 
for Bundy, always the master of compartmentalization, could be a raging 
sexual sadist/murderer in the dark of night, only to reappear as the smiling 
and cheery man around the water cooler the next morning. Here was a man 
who could, if he so desired, have sex with a freshly killed female, and then, 
only a short time later, make love to a smiling, warm-to-the-touch woman, 
and be capable of looking her squarely in the eyes. 


By the spring of that year, he had managed to kill at will without leaving a 
trace of evidence behind. He had fed the dark impulses of his soul and 
would feel satiated for a time. He seemed to be working almost on a 
monthly cycle; a fact that was painfully obvious to investigators, who had 
little to go on and were forced to wait for the next young woman to be 
slaughtered. True, up till now these vanishings were described by police 
(for public consumption only) as strange and ominous disappearances, but 
everyone with a badge knew the girls were dead. Even now, police couldn’t 
come out and say what they really thought, depriving the victims’ families 
of that sense of hope, however fleeting it might be. They would continue to 


release what information they could to an already uneasy public. Whoever 
was taking these young women was either extraordinarily good or 
exceedingly lucky. Whichever it might be, authorities believed, he couldn’t 
continue killing ad infinitum and not make a mistake. And if he kept 
operating in Washington, they believed, he would eventually be caught. Of 
course, the killer might decide to leave the area, and if he did this on the 
heels of yet another successful abduction, they might be left holding a 
sizeable bag of open-ended cases; a possible outcome, but one nobody 
wanted to consider. 


After authorities began discussing the possibility that their man might have 
killed in other regions of the country before arriving in the Northwest, 
detectives started contacting law enforcement agencies in neighboring 
states and beyond to see if similar coed murders had happened elsewhere. 
Every major city has its share of homicides, including women. Yet no state 
had anything like the disappearances in Washington State. The pattern of 
abductions, with the victims almost exclusively from what authorities 
describe as low-risk environments, and a killer sophisticated enough to 
leave not even a trace of himself behind made Washington’s cases unique. 
These women weren’t prostitutes who were inadvertently putting 
themselves into harm’s way, as would be seen the following decade with the 
Green River Killer. Nor were they on the fringes of society, but were being 
snatched away while conducting the normal routines of their lives. One 
seasoned detective from Denver, after listening patiently to his counterpart 
in Seattle, quipped: “You folks have a problem.’”2 They did indeed. 


Although he would continue to attend law school for the winter semester, he 
planned to withdraw before the end of the year. (He was referred to as the 
“phantom” by some who knew him because of his occasional 
disappearances, some lasting for days, and then, like an apparition, he was 
suddenly back in the classroom.) That March, the same month he killed 
Donna Manson, he told Liz how poorly he was doing in school, and of his 
intention of dropping out. Surprised at his admission, Liz tried to be 
positive but was at a loss for words. Bundy, like a son seeking approval 
from his mother after having done something to displease her, cradled his 
head in her lap, and only after she stroked his hair awhile and prodded him 
to talk about it did he tearfully open up to her: “He couldn’t concentrate,” 


Liz remembered, “but he didn’t understand why.’ No surprise here: law 
school was stressful enough for Bundy without the hunting and killing of 
women, but now that he was fully engaged in either killing or planning his 
next murder, there was little time left for the study of his chosen profession. 
He had to worry about a location for abduction, where he could indulge in 
necrophilia, disposal of the remains, a return to the remains for further 
sexual satisfaction, and avoiding detection. 


Once again proving his skills as an actor, Bundy whined about the ambiance 
of the law school and how perhaps this was the reason for his disastrous 
academic record during his first semester. He then suggested he might 
contact the University of Utah for possible readmission and Liz, perhaps for 
a lack of anything to add, agreed. What she didn’t know was that he had 
reapplied to Utah back in December, but this too he kept to himself. 


And it wasn’t just his academic life that was suffering; his political 
responsibilities were taking a beating as well. As a precinct committeeman 
and elected delegate from the 43rd District, he failed to attend a caucus at 
Laurelhurst on April 23. On June 1 he missed the King County convention 
being held at the Seattle Center, and he was conspicuously absent from the 
state convention on July 5 and 6. His name was originally on the register 
but “the Ist alternate delegate, Helen West had to represent the 43rd pct. for 
him.”4 Bundy’s life as a rising star in the Republican Party was all but over. 
The young politico’s mind was now set on other things. 


An interesting result of Bundy’s transformation (and perhaps an unexpected 
one too) was his inability to always control himself now that he’d become a 
killer, even in situations heretofore off limits to his secret self. Until now, 
Bundy was able to exercise complete control over his inner self whenever 
he was under the watchful eyes of Liz or others in his social arena, 
regardless of the diabolical thoughts or actions he may have been 
formulating behind his personable smile. The decadent inner life of 
Theodore Bundy was just that: an inner life that was, no matter how 
perverse, safely ensconced within him. He held the key to letting the 
murderous genie out of the bottle that was his body, and he alone would 
decide when and how to turn the key. He would discover, however, that 
once released, controlling his genie would not be easy, and it would, as time 


passed, make inroads into his normal world where, others began to see a 
part of him unlike the man they had come to know. 


Larry Voshall was, like Bundy, young, conservative and an active part of 
the Republican political scene in Washington State. They had met sometime 
in 1973 and would occasionally see each other at parties, but unlike many 
of his peers, he apparently didn’t think much of Bundy, based solely on his 
personal experiences in the summer of 1974. 


On Friday, June 28, 1974, Larry Voshall, Susan Reade, Ted Bundy and 
Becky Gibbs had dinner at the home of Reed and Diane Barrick in 
Bellevue, Washington. As Voshall remembered it: “A raft trip had been 
planned the following day on Bundy’s raft and we talked about it that 
evening. The next day we left around noon. Susan and I drove over in her 
car, and Bundy and Becky went in Bundy’s Volkswagen.” Larry and Susan 
stopped along the way to purchase life jackets, as Bundy only had two. The 
spot they chose to launch Bundy’s raft (a gift from Liz) was just east of the 
Teanaway Bridge. They’d be navigating the Yakima River from this point 
to the Diversion Dam some 15 miles downstream. This particular section of 
the river is the most popular spot for rafters in the state, with an estimated 
travel time of five to six hours. It was also not very far from Ellensburg and 
Central Washington State College, where he had snatched and killed pretty 
Susan Rancourt only months before. His entrance back into this area may 
have acted as a catalyst, a trigger of sorts, for the darkness to begin rising 
again, altering his personality to the point where he felt an overwhelming 
need to be alone; to relive every moment he was with Susan (not only alive, 
but also post mortem). To do so, he would need and desire privacy. It was a 
time to savor; a time between predator and prey only, Bundy believed, and 
he considered the ground in which these acts were committed as forever 
sacred. Rafting down the beautiful Yakima, it was all he could do to 
maintain any sense of normalcy as he communed with the madness of what 
he’d become. Rancourt, he believed, now belonged to him in a special way, 
as did all of his victims. 


Larry Voshall noticed the transformation: “While we were rafting to the 
Diversion Dam, his personality seemed to change. It was like he wasn’t 
concerned about our safety or our enjoyment of the trip. He had tied an 


inner tube ... to the back of the raft with some rope he got from his car. 
Becky rode in the inner tube and at one point he untied the rope, holding the 
inner tube to the raft and this initially frightened Becky very much.”* 
Having successfully made his date fearful, Bundy believed a little sexual 
degrading was in order as well. Moving his hand quickly behind her, he 
untied the straps of Becky’s halter top, leaving her, as Voshall remembered, 
“very embarrassed.” Such an unusual display left Larry Voshall a little 
mystified. “During the trip I observed Ted Bundy wasn’t very friendly and 
this did not seem like the Ted Bundy I had heard about.”® 


As they disembarked at a pre-selected spot at Diversion Dam, they made 
their way by foot through an area of underbrush starting from just above the 
riverbank to the location where they had left Bundy’s car for the return trip. 
It was here that Voshall noticed how expertly he seemed to navigate this bit 
of wilderness. “Ted seemed to know the area quite well.”2 But then, he 
knew many of the remote areas of western Washington quite well indeed. 


An incident that would only make sense after the world was introduced to 
the true Theodore Bundy occurred the Sunday morning prior to their trip 
down the Yakima. According to Voshall, at around 10:00 A.M., Bundy 
stopped by Susan Reade’s apartment, and found her and Larry relaxing and 
drinking vodka and orange juice. Voshall couldn’t remember, but he 
believes Bundy sat down and poured himself a drink too. Shortly afterward, 
Bundy and Voshall left in Bundy’s Volkswagen to pick up something for 
breakfast, but before heading to the grocery, Bundy stopped by his 
apartment to pick up either a checkbook or money. Waiting in the passenger 
seat (Voshall said Bundy was inside his place about five minutes), Voshall 
went to light a cigarette but fumbling through each pocket, couldn’t find a 
match. Not thinking anything of it, he opened the glove box to look for 
matches or a lighter that Bundy, also a smoker, might have, and as he did so 
he noticed a pair of women’s nylons. Feeling he’d invaded Bundy’s privacy, 
he quickly shut the door, and when Bundy returned to the car he said 
nothing about it. He was perhaps pleased he hadn’t been caught rifling 
through things in the firstplace. 


A footnote to the raft trip: during the return home that evening, the friends 
stopped for dinner along the way. Being low on funds (but not wanting to 


admit it), Bundy said he didn’t want to eat, but Becky, realizing the true 
nature of the problem, paid for his dinner. Once again, the female in his life 
had rescued him, at least in a financial sense. Such things as this, as much 
as his outright thievery, would be a central theme throughout his life when 
dealing with women. From the money Liz gave him to re-enroll at the 
University of Washington to the raft she purchased so he could spend the 
day with Becky and their friends, he was a constant user of people, ready to 
attach himself to any of the women he dated. It was, in fact, just the natural 
out-working of a sociopath. 


Liz Kendall also had an eventful trip while rafting with the man she loved. 
Unfortunately for her, however, she happened to be alone when the monster 
began to emerge. Although he had threatened her before. During one of 
their arguments about his perpetual thievery, Bundy, momentarily believing 
Liz might reveal his little secret to a third party, blurted out, “If you ever tell 
anyone about this, I’ll break your fucking neck!”Ê But all of that was some 
time ago. And while the thought of what he said that day would linger with 
her for years, he never harmed her, nor did he ever threaten her like that 
again. Deep down, Liz Kendall believed he would not hurt her. 


On Saturday, July 6, 1974, a beautiful summer day in Washington State, Liz 
and Bundy decided to go rafting down the Yakima, just as they had done 
many times before. The only surprises awaiting them should have been of a 
trivial nature. Just being together on such a pleasant day should have 
brought the best out in him, and for a while it did. But he was changing 
rapidly now, in ways Liz never imagined. Liz had noticed certain aspects of 
this. His sexual desires toward her took an unexpected turn towards the first 
of the year. Suddenly, it seemed, he wanted to have anal sex, but Liz, 
having absolutely no desire to submit herself to such an act, refused. 
Perhaps by way of compensation, however, she did allow him to tie her up 
while they made love, but she soon put a stop to this too. She didn’t feel it 
was natural, and whatever was going on in his head was not going on in 
hers. It wouldn’t be long before his need for sex from her had all but 
disappeared; a fact that caused Liz to both wonder and worry about other 
women in his life. 


They eventually found a nice spot to stop and have lunch, and steered the 
raft towards a small island. So far, things had been good between them, but 
now Bundy, who had been daydreaming quite a bit, was growing even less 
talkative, and for the most part, the couple ate in silence, washing down 
each mouthful with a cool sip of beer. It didn’t bother Liz that they weren’t 
saying much; just being together in such a natural setting was good enough 
for her. Her thoughts were in the right place. His were not. Murder had 
gotten into his blood, and it was now all he thought about. His secret life 
was more than just a fantasy now, and he yearned to fulfill his darkest of 
needs in grander ways than before. Indeed, he would go the next day to 
Lake Sammamish, on what many consider his dry run in anticipation of the 
massive get-together at Lake Sam the following Sunday, July 14. Liz, who 
was well aware of the missing women, felt safe with him, but as they 
gathered up their things to continue their trip down the Yakima, Janice Ott 
and Denise Naslund had but eight more days to live. 


For the next hour, his moodiness would continue. But the beast was hard to 
contain now, and without warning, it was about to manifest that other side 
of him Liz knew nothing about. It would be the harbinger of both fear and 
doubt as to who this man really was. She knew so much about him before 
this day; and afterward, she would be left to wonder how much of what she 
actually believed was real. Although Liz Kendall couldn’t have known it, it 
was the beginning of a very slow end to their relationship. After today, 
nothing would really be the same. 


As they resumed their trip down the Yakima River, everything appeared 
normal to Liz. However, before an hour of quiet sailing had passed, Liz 
found herself gasping for air in the cold waters of the Yakima, after he 
suddenly and without warning pushed her out of the raft. “His face had 
gone blank,” she remembered. “I had the sense that he wasn’t seeing me ... I 
could find no expression on his face.”? The killer was now with her. 


Perhaps barely able to rein the beast back inside, Bundy played down the 
incident as if it were nothing. Liz, however, accused him of ruining 
everything, flatly telling him she didn’t think what he did was funny, but 
Bundy maintained it was nothing at all. After a brief argument, the couple 
fell into silence on the drive home. Although always quick with the denial, 


what did Bundy think of his little outburst? Did he internally promise to 
never let that part of himself out again, except against those he planned to 
murder? As for Liz, it was just another odd occurrence in the man she had 
been with for almost five years. A man she still believed would make a 
good husband for her and a good stepfather for Tina. It was a commitment, 
she believed, that was still within her reach. 


Despite the frightening incident along the Yakima, he and Liz would talk by 
phone throughout the week, and, in fact, would have dinner together on 
Wednesday evening, when, she believed, things seemed back to normal; at 
least, what could be considered normal for a relationship such as theirs. The 
following Saturday night, Liz called him at his folks’ house in Tacoma and 
asked him if he wanted to do something the following day. But he said no, 
that he had other things to do. When she asked what things, he became 
evasive and answered, “Just things, Liz.” = 


Unbeknownst to Liz, he would call in sick the next day (Thursday) and also 
miss work on Friday, and again, the following Monday and Tuesday. 
Perhaps he didn’t know it at the time, but the double abduction set for 
Sunday was going to be a physically taxing endeavor, but one he would 
take a special pride in for the rest of his life. It would also be the beginning 
of the end of secrecy for him. The process was slow, but by degrees, the 
shadow which so effectively shielded him from the outside world would 
surely give way under the strain of a mammoth investigation. Like fog 
which is dispelled by the coming of day, so too, Bundy’s true nature would 
take center stage after the gods of chance and circumstance had had their 
say. And it wouldbe at that time when so many things would finally make 
sense to Eliza-beth Kendall. But that was a nightmare so horrible, and so 
currently beyond her imagination, that full acceptance of the truth could 
only come to her in stages. 


Early on Sunday morning, Bundy, never leaving anything to chance where 
murder was concerned, stopped by Liz’s apartment to see what her plans 
were for the day. Liz, who was busy getting Tina and herself ready for 
church, said she would probably sunbathe at one of the beaches in the area. 
He then inquired as to which beach she planned go. This naturally caused 
her to believe that such interest might mean he wanted to join them later 


(and this is all she wanted, anyway), so she picked Carkeek Park. But later, 
as the park filled up with young people throwing Frisbees, drinking beer, 
and cuddling with their partners while stretched out on beach towels, Liz 
kept looking for someone who had no intention of cuddling her that sunny 
and hot day in July. 


Late in the afternoon, as clouds formed in the sky partially obscuring the 
sun, Liz left Carkeek Park, disappointed that he hadn’t shown up as she 
anticipated. Once home she took a quick shower to rid herself of the 
perspiration and suntan oil caking her body, and perhaps, at the same time, 
feeling she had washed away some of her disappointment as well. As she 
stepped from the shower (and before she even had a chance to dry off), her 
telephone began ringing. It was her no-show, hungry, and wanting to take 
them outto dinner. Liz jumped at the offer, and before she could completely 
dress herself, he was coming through the door. He clearly looked exhausted, 
and, as Liz Kendall would later write: “Ted flopped in a chair while I got 
ready to go.”/2 


Bundy was nursing a cold, and Liz could see how much worse it had gotten 
since that morning. Asked what he had done with his day, he tossed out two 
lies. First, he cleaned the interior of his car (quite plausible, he was doing 
that all the time now) and he said he helped his landlords, Ernst and Frieda 
Rogers, with yard work. Both seemed reasonable to Liz, and both would be 
accepted as truth. After hamburgers (Bundy would have two large ones), he 
insisted they get some ice cream. He was famished, and for good reason; 
breakfast on that day may have been his only meal, and by the time he sat 
down with Liz and Tina he was ravenous. Once the ice cream was 
consumed, it was time for him to compartmentalize this entire day. He was 
tired beyond reason, and sick from the cold. The adrenalin rush of what 
he’d been doing all day, the multiple sexual encounters he’d had with his 
captives, their eventual killing, and the disposing of their remains had all 
taken their toll on Bundy, and it was showing. All he wanted to do now was 
sleep. Sleep was always beckoning to him at the end of each murder, for it 
was in sleep that he would refresh and awaken to a world new again, where 
he could, at least for a few hours, or days, or weeks, be normal Bundy 
again, the supreme master of compartmentalization. Once morning came, 
he could consider the events without guilt; after all, what’s done is done, 


and what had occurred was now in the past. Why should it matter if the past 
was only a few hours ago. Once the last struggling breath had been 
squeezed out of his victims, they were worthy, he reasoned, to be forgotten 
by their communities and the world at large. Those dedicated to hunting 
him down, however, thought now of little else. The images of the dead 
coeds had been burned not just into the minds of the detectives working 
their respective cases, but the citizenry as a whole. From children barely old 
enough to reason, to the elderly who believed they’d seen everything but 
were shocked nevertheless at what had been visited upon them, an indelible 
mark had been made on each and every individual. Despite the myriads of 
homicides before the murders, nothing has gripped the minds of western 
Washington like the months of horror its residents experienced at the hands 
of Theodore Robert Bundy. Regrettably, it is something that will be a part 
of them for the rest of their lives. 


As Bundy awoke on Monday, however, not everything was new. He was 
still feeling the effects of the previous day’s exhaustion, and that stubborn 
cold still sapping his strength was no better either. He would again 
telephone work and miss two more days. Even Bundy knew this wasn’t 
good, as his duties at the DES included working on the biannual budget, 
and people were depending on him. This wasn’t like missing a day stocking 
shelves at the Safeway. By Wednesday, he’d be back at his desk, hard at 
work. 


Bundy would also learn that the events at Lake Sammamish weren’t going 
away either, unlike the previous investigations of the missing women of the 
area, cases which, heretofore, could be categorized as strange 
disappearances only, with no evidence of an abductor. This time the case 
would grow legs; small legs, to be sure, but legs nevertheless. Two women 
had vanished from the same park on the same day, and both were seen 
leaving the area with a man of the same description. Not only that, but he 
had identified himself as “Ted,” not just to those who were now missing, 
but also to several others who refused to accompany him. Indeed, within 
days, investigators would have a solid description of the suspect’s car, a 
beige, tan, or light brown Volkswagen Bug, and what they believed were 
their first genuine leads of the case. 


Although Bundy enjoyed following each aspect of the investigation as it 
unfolded in the papers, he must have been somewhat perturbed by this one. 
He had always believed that the occasional snatching and killing of women 
would have few long-term consequences among the general public. After 
all, he reasoned, they were just people, and since there were so many 
humans in the world anyway, one or two disappearances here or there 
shouldn’t make any difference at all! The public’s outcry and the unusual 
scale of its cooperation with the police were a bit odd in his mind. 


The fact that he had used his real name, and that they now knew what kind 
of car he was driving were also not good. He didn’t like it, and he may have 
inwardly chastised himself over what he considered minor blunders. But 
Bundy was not one to worry about such things for very long. He believed 
he was smarter than the police and could wiggle out of anything, especially 
any traps the law enforcement community might have in store for him. He’d 
done his homework when it came to police investigations, and dealt with 
the really important issues—disposing of victims in one location and their 
clothes, purses and jewelry, et cetera in another; and never leaving so much 
as a trace of evidence which could point to him at any of the crime scenes. 
In his mind, he had nothing to worry about. He reasoned, there were lots of 
Teds in Washington State and the surrounding areas, and lot of 
Volkswagens too. Not for a second did Bundy really believe that authorities 
could ever connect him with a crime. The cops were just not smart enough. 


As to their investigations, he had been right on target that they would be 
more than a little uncooperative when releasing pertinent information even 
to fellow officers in neighboring districts who were having their own 
problems with missing and murdered women. The cohesion that Bundy 
assumed would never happen did happen, but more at a snail’s pace; at least 
until the discovery of the first set of bodies, or, more appropriately, the first 
set of body parts. At that time, the true nature of what police were facing 
descended upon them like a terrible storm, a storm whose main ingredients 
were fear, dread, and perhaps the most frustrating of all, the unknown. Like 
a creeping plague spreading across the land which must be addressed 
quickly, so too, the revelation that a malignant being was walking about 
destroying the young women of Washington State gave birth to the 
necessity of a combined effort among the different agencies to apprehend 


this killer. By then, the effort would also include investigators from the 
surrounding states, who now had their own unusual cases of missing and 
murdered females. The cohesion so very needed in these cases would be 
late in coming, but as the old adage says, better late than never. 


All of that was still in the future. In less than six weeks Bundy would be 
moving to Salt Lake City to attend law school. Flying effortlessly under the 
radar of law enforcement, Bundy was glad he’d soon be far away from Bob 
Keppel and his “Ted” task force, in a new environment with new 
opportunities. Liz, after much searching and hours of legwork during trips 
home to see her parents, had even secured a place for him to live at 565 
First Avenue, in a rooming house in the University of Utah’s version of the 
U District. Close to school, her man would feel right at home, and Bundy 
couldn’t have picked a better place himself. 


Liz had considered going with him (he apparently left the decision up to 
her), yet she ultimately would stay firmly planted in Seattle, among her 
friends, and in the place she now called home. Although he was a constant 
worry to her in regards to his fidelity, she still believed the connection 
between them would last. After graduating from law school, she believed, 
he would return to Seattle, and whether the future held politics or the 
practice of law, they would be together. They had been through a lot in the 
past five-plus years, and perhaps their relationship could survive any future 
storms beyond the horizon. For her part, she would do everything possible 
to keep their love alive. 


She still had close to six weeks with Bundy, and Liz didn’t want to spend 
that time worrying about the future. But over the next few days, her mind 
would begin debating the most horrible of thoughts, thoughts more terrible 
than even the issue of his faithfulness. Why were the reports of the “Ted” at 
Lake Sammamish so eerily similar to her Ted? Both drove Volkswagens. 
Both had similar hairstyles and manners of dress. And the Lake Sam Ted 
spoke with something akin to a British accent, an accent she’d heard from 
the lips of her Ted too. 


The more she tried to ignore or rationalize away these images, the more 
disquieted her mind became. And then, on July 22, a male coworker handed 
her a composite drawing of the Lake Sam abductor published in The Seattle 


Times, and, after pointing out to her where he’d underlined the name Ted, 
said, “Doesn’t your Ted have a VW?”!4 He played it off as a joke, Liz said, 
but his words only increased her fear and apprehension. Indeed, between 
now and when Bundy left for Utah, she would constantly wage a mental 
war, discussing these things with Angie, and would, at her friend’s 
suggestion, make the first of a series of calls to authorities (at first, these 
were anonymous calls made to the Seattle PD, and would accomplish 
nothing). By October 1974, however, when the evidence was reaching an 
alarming, and perhaps irrefutable level, she would, as we shall see, again 
find the strength to contact the authorities, but this time she would call the 
King County Police Department, whose investigation into the “Ted” 
murders was being headed by Detective Robert Keppel; an act that would in 
turn lead her to serious, face-to-face encounters with detectives from 
Washington State and beyond. It would also eventually drag Liz down a 
difficult road from which she could find no return. And in the end, that 
terrible “knowing” she’d had from the beginning and tried so hard not to 
believe became a reality she never thought possible. 


Liz Kendall wasn’t the only person to call police that summer and fall 
pointing an accusatorial finger at Theodore Bundy. Shortly after the Lake 
Sam abductions, Detective Robert Keppel spoke with one of Bundy’s 
psychology professors at the University of Puget Sound, a Dr. Sarazen, 
whosaid: “I have a weird guy in my class who drives a 1968 Volkswagen 
and who matches the composite drawing from your office.”= This 
particular contact would do nothing to throw a net over Bundy (at least 
initially), as his was one of hundreds of names being turned in, and with no 
criminal record, as well as being a student of law, he was not seen as a 
probable killer. 


Yet the importance of the professor’s call would take on an entirely new 
significance once Elizabeth Kendall came into the picture, as would an 
anonymous call made to Keppel’s people in July giving them the license 
number and make of Bundy’s car. Because three different contacts had been 
made concerning Theodore Robert Bundy, he automatically was placed on a 
special list “as one of our top one hundred candidates for further 
investigation.’ Still, he was an unlikely suspect, and had Bundy managed 
to not kill again after leaving Washington State, it is virtually certain he 


would never have been charged with any of the murders committed in the 
Northwest, no matter how inquisitive detectives became once his file finally 
reached the top of their stack in late 1975. 


By late August, and in spite of a busy schedule (he would be scrambling 
just to finish his work on the state budget before leaving for law school), 
Bundy still had managed to kill Carol Valenzuela, dumping her body in 
Clark County, in the southern portion of the state. This act alone speaks 
volumes as to his overall feelings of arrogance and invincibility, even in the 
midst of the largest manhunt the state has ever witnessed. Indeed, Bundy 
may have murdered a third woman in July as well, as an additional body 
was discovered very close to Carol’s remains when they were located in 
October of that year. Pinning this murder on Bundy, however, has never 
been conclusive, as another killer of young women, Warren Leslie Forrest, 
was operating in this area at the same time. Yet it seems inconceivable 
Bundy could have inadvertently stumbled into another killer’s dumping 
ground to bury a body in a shallow grave in extremely close proximity to 
another shallow grave, each of which had been dug next to large logs. It is 
far more likely that both women were killed by Bundy, and were in fact the 
last victims in Washington State. 


On Labor Day weekend, Bundy, Liz and Tina joined Angie on her 
houseboat for a going-away breakfast, a celebration of sorts, as Bundy 
would be leaving the next day for Utah. Resting on the boat as it gently 
rocked back and forth in the water on what was a beautiful last day together 
must have been bittersweet for Liz. Living under the constant pressure of 
what she feared might be, and facing the reality that the man she loved 
would soon be far away was surely a drag on her emotions. When it was 
time for him to leave, Bundy “tickled” Tina, gave a “hug” to Angie, and 
then kissed the woman he loved. As he drove away, he looked back and 
waved, and life for Elizabeth Kendall would never be quite the same. 


4 


NIGHTMARE IN UTAH 


Most references to Bundy’s move to Utah give a timeframe of early 
September. Liz Kendall would later tell detectives that he left Seattle on 
September 3. However, gas receipts show Bundy began his journey to Salt 
Lake City on September 2, which was Labor Day that year. At first glance, 
the debate as to when Bundy left Washington appears to be only trivia, and 
totally insignificant. But Bundy, ever the lethal opportunist, would kill his 
next victim while traveling to his new home. 


In her book, Liz recounts Bundy calling her when he reached Nampa, Idaho. 
The reason for the call, apparently, was twofold. After he said he loved her, 
they spent a few nostalgic minutes remembering when they had picnicked in 
Nampa during one of their excursions to see her folks back home. The words 
no doubt came forth from Bundy cloaked in sincerity and tied neatly 
together in love; at least, this is how Liz received them. But his mind was in 
a far different place now, and even while reminiscing with Liz, his eyes were 
scanning for a soul to possess. He would find what he was looking for 
shortly after saying goodbye. 


Traveling on 84, Bundy was heading in an easterly direction through Idaho. 
The distance between Nampa, where he telephoned Liz (collect, no doubt), 
and Boise was just a hair over twenty-two miles, which would place him in 
the middle of Boise in just over thirty minutes. Prior to entering the city, 
however, on “the outskirts of Boise”+ as Bundy remembered it, he spotted a 
young female with a green backpack hitchhiking at the top of the on-ramp of 
the freeway. Although he wasn’t in the city proper, this portion of 84 ran 
through a neighborhood filled with “ranch style suburban houses ... in 
view,” he said. It was early evening when Bundy pulled his beige VW 
Beetle, packed with his belongings for the move, into the emergency lane 
and motioned the young woman over to his car. With his good looks and 
winning smile, Bundy was everything a hitchhiker’s driver should be. 


Without the slightest bit of trepidation, she returned the smile, opened the 
passenger door, and was soon chatting away with her handsome chauffeur on 
what would be the last ride of her life. Bundy would stop for gas the third 
time that day within the Boise city limits. 


For the next three to four hours they kept on I-84, which in those days was 
under construction, some stretches a modern highway and some an older and 
narrower road. This setup provided the perfect opportunity for what Ted 
Bundy had in mind, as it gave him easy access to the nearby river from one 
of the many turn-off roads connecting to the older highway. He had been 
eyeing the body of water as they talked, and it would be one of these cut-offs 
that Bundy would, under some pretense, travel down, while his unsuspecting 
passenger, perhaps for the first time, began to feel that initial twinge of fear. 
It was at this point he very carefully grabbed the crowbar from underneath 
the passenger’s seat. Slowly raising it off the floor (but not so high as to be 
seen by her), he looked around, and seeing nothing but the blackness of 
night around them, he quickly brought the heavy iron instrument crashing 
into the right rear portion of her skull. This single blow did an incredible 
amount of damage to her cranium, knocking her unconscious. She was, 
however, still alive, just as Bundy desired. And while he wouldn’t have the 
same kind of leisurely time with this victim as he had with the Hawkins girl 
and some of the others, he quickly stopped his vehicle, dragged the 
quivering body to a spot not far from his car, and stripped her of all her 
clothes. Highly aroused, he would have sex with her (perhaps anal), and 
would complete the act of murder through strangulation during the act of 
sodomy. Not wanting to leave so beautiful a sight, he may have stayed with 
her for a brief time, as he wanted to savor what he’d created. He could 
become especially excited viewing women in this fresh state of death,? and 
before leaving her he would likely have had at least one, if not two, 
additional acts of copulation with the corpse. 


Unlike previous occasions, however, he would not be taking her head for 
later pleasuring, nor could he return to her for additional acts of necrophilia, 
as he often preferred. And so, with a definite sense of regret, Bundy slid the 
body into the water, followed by all of her clothing, taking as much care as 
possible not to slip on the riverbank as he made his way back through the 
darkness with only a flashlight. 


When questioned by investigators some fourteen years later, Bundy said 
after killing her he burned her identification and could no longer recall her 
name. He estimated she was between sixteen and eighteen years old, and 
said she had light brown hair, probably lived in Boise, and may have had 
Wyoming as her destination. The backpack, he said, did not go into the river 
like everything else, but was carried to Salt Lake City, where it was tossed 
out his car window in a spot where various dumps were located. It wasn’t 
unusual, he said, to see discarded items scattered about the roadway in this 
area. The backpack, it seemed, would be quite at home in such a location. 





Bundy’s rooming house at 565 First Avenue, near the University of 
Utah. Bundy maintained an upstairs apartment, and may have carried 
some of his victims either up the stairs or by way of the fire escape to 
what one detective believed was his “lair.” 


It can be assumed that after killing the hitchhiker, Bundy proceeded on his 
way at the normal speed he was used to traveling. Nobody had been 
anywhere near him when he murdered the young woman, and it is also likely 
that no one paid any attention when he picked her up on the outskirts of 
Boise or when he refilled his tank in the city. So there was absolutely no 
need to hurry, except perhaps for the normal reasons, such as being 
exhausted from the day’s drive. Nevertheless, he gassed up for the last time 
in Burley, Idaho, sometime after midnight, as his gas receipt bears the date 
of September 3, 1974. With approximately another 185 miles to go, his 
arrival time in Salt Lake couldn’t have been earlier than 3:00 A.M., and was 
probably closer to 4:00 A.M. or later. 


However early in the morning it was, he trudged up the steps to his second 
floor apartment at 565 First Avenue, and telephoned Liz, telling her how 
much he loved the place. The diabolic entity that had brought heartache, fear 
and terror to Washington State had quietly arrived in the heart of Utah in the 
wee hours of the morning, and while much of the city slept, the malignancy 
was already setting up shop. Being able to kill with such ease whenever the 
urge prompted him was birthing a feeling close to omnipotence. As a hunter 
of young females, he was growing more self-assured with each passing day. 
His work (minus his slip of the tongue at Lake Sam) thus far had been 
flawless, and the madness which he unleashed at the first of the year would 
now be visited on the unsuspecting young women in this family-oriented and 
close-knit Mormon society. He would replicate here, he believed, what he 
had accomplished in Washington. Fresh from his latest kill, Bundy drifted 
off to a deep and satisfying sleep. 


Five days after he left for Utah, the bodies of Denise Naslund and Janice Ott 
were discovered lying on a hillside just east of Issaquah, not more than ten 
miles southeast of Lake Sammamish State Park. Found with them was a 
third set of bones that would remain unidentified for many years. The 
discovery was made by a hunter walking up what was at one time a logging 
road, which connects to an older paved road angling off of I-90. This 
connecting roadway is known to the locals as the old Sunset Highway. The 
entire area is ideal for disposing of bodies, as it offers seclusion at every 
turn. Not only is Interstate 90 flanked by woods on both sides, but the older 
highway is encased in trees as well. Anyone seeking privacy would have no 
trouble operating in this environment after dark, and had the remains not 


been placed so close to this road, they might have gone undiscovered for 
years, and possibly forever. 


Elzie Hammons was a thirty-six-year-old construction worker by trade, and 
a grouse hunter by habit. He and a neighbor, seventy-one-year-old Elza E. 
Rankin, had returned to this spot after having bagged two birds in this same 
location during the previous year’s hunt. “I was just walking through the 
brush on a grown-over road—years ago there had been an old logging road 
there,” Hammons told a reporter for The Seattle Times. “The skeleton was 
right there on the ground.” The skull, detached and hairless, lay nearby. 


Hurrying back to where Rankin had parked his jeep, Hammons found him 
engaged in a conversation with a couple of teenagers who had come to the 
area to do some target shooting. When Hammons blurted out what he’d 
found, one of the boys, nineteen-year-old Jeffery Hartfield, let out a chuckle 
and assured him it was only an animal. Inviting them to come and see for 
themselves, Hammons began retracing his steps. Within moments they 
spotted something that Hammons had originally missed. “We found the 
clump of long black hair. It looked fresh and shiny ... about two feet long.”* 
Suddenly, no one was laughing anymore. The hair belonged to Denise 
Naslund. 


Skeletally speaking, there wasn’t much left in its original form. As Bundy 
had anticipated, the creatures of the woods had fed on the dead, scattering 
the remains over a wide area. Authorities would use the painstaking help of 
volunteers to meticulously comb the rugged ground for every last bit of 
human bone and hair; a task both difficult and time-consuming. The brunt of 
the work would fall to an organization known as ESAR, or Explorer Search 
and Rescue. This dedicated group of some fifty teenagers led by adults 
would prove invaluable to Detective Robert Keppel, who watched them 
perform their meticulous, inch-by-inch search of the hillside for the next 
seven days. On hands and knees they worked by grids through the thick 
underbrush, keeping their eyes focused on the spot just before them as they 
concentrated on the task at hand. It was the kind of effort Keppel knew was 
beyond the desire of any cop to perform. According to Keppel, the Issaquah 
crime scene would yield some four hundred pieces of evidence; a veritable 
“cache of human remains,” he said. ““We’d literally unearthed a graveyard, a 
killer’s lair, where he’d taken and secreted the bodies of his victims.’””~ 





The skull of Denise Naslund, found by two hunters combing a hillside 
just east of Issaquah, less than ten miles from Lake Sammamish 
(courtesy King County Archives). 


Although the skull and other remains of Denise Naslund would be located at 
the Issaquah site, the recovered remains of Janice Ott and the third victim 
would not include their skulls. Years later, Bundy would whisper to Keppel 
that the third victim was Georgann Hawkins and that her head had been 
buried on the hillside. However, with all the human debris collected by the 
ESAR contingent, it never occurred to Keppel that the killer may have, for 
whatever reasons, intentionally buried certain parts of his victims. Due to the 
physical changes which had evolved in the land during the fifteen years 


Bundy carefully guarded this secret, subsequent searches yielded nothing. 
The skull of Georgann Hawkins remains a part of the Issaquah crime scene 
to this very day. 


A footnote of sorts to the lengthy and difficult, seven-day search of the 
Issaquah site is that it was almost unnecessary. On July 16, barely forty-eight 
hours after he had killed Ott and Naslund, a Washington State highway 
employee, driving slowly over the same logging road Hammons ultimately 
would tread two months in the future, slowed his truck to a stop, switched 
off the ignition, and began eating his lunch in the cab. Within seconds of 
stopping, however, he detected the unmistakable order of putrefaction. 
Something was obviously dead, and being at least slightly intrigued, he 
decided to take a look. After walking less than thirty feet, he spotted a 
carcass he believed to be a deer. The worker returned to his vehicle and left, 
never realizing what he’d actually seen was the fresh remains of one of the 
young women abducted from Lake Sammamish only four miles away. In an 
even odder twist, had the highway worker returned after dark for a second 
look, he not only would have discovered the truth, but might well have 
found the man responsible for her death having sex with the corpse, as her 
decay at this stage would have been perfectly acceptable to him. 


Although the sickening discovery of September 7 brought authorities no 
closer to finding the homicidal madman responsible for these killings, it did 
force the police to finally admit what they already knew to be true. Calling a 
press conference for a public whose fear was clearly escalating, Captain 
Nick Mackie of the King County Police Department, in a moment of rare 
transparency, admitted: “The worst we feared is true.” 


It was a pivotal moment, not just for police in every jurisdiction that had 
missing and murdered women, but for the citizens of the state as well. Gone 
were the days when speculation reigned that the disappearances were 
possibly something other than foul play. The thought that someone could, 
apparently at will, snatch a young woman from her bed and spirit her away 
into the night, as he did with pretty Lynda Ann Healy, or lead two away to 
their deaths from a park on a sunny day when thousands of people were 
enjoying themselves was almost too horrible to contemplate. This was the 
stuff of horror movies, yet it was all true, and now the authorities were 
admitting as much. Not only that, but little was offered in the way of 


encouragement which might have otherwise offset the terrible reality. At the 
present time, police simply didn’t have any answers as to how to stop the 
killing. No one did. 


Bundy returned to Seattle on the eighteenth of the month. Besides his 
furniture, there was much more to move than he was able to transport in his 
little VW, and so, with the help of Marlin Vortman and Bundy’s brother 
Glenn, Bundy packed an older model truck he’d purchased and returned to 
Salt Lake on September 20. Because Glenn accompanied Bundy on the trip 
back to Utah to help with the heavy lifting, the female hitchhikers they 
passed along the way were never in any danger. It must have produced an 
unspoken regret in him as he drove by these pretty young girls by the side of 
the road; girls who often smiled at the handsome young man as they wiggled 
their delicate thumbs while watching for any sign he might be slowing 
down. For of all the girls he hunted, these were the easiest to kill, as they 
needed no special coaxing to enter his car. Once they closed the door and the 
pleasantries began, Bundy would consider them his, and the likelihood of 
their escape was practically zero. 


This type of murder was also the least likely to ever be traced back to him, 
since killer and victim were strangers to one another and they most likely 
lived in different states. Such chance killings were, for Ted Bundy, icing on 
the cake of an already successful career as a serial killer. Traveling with his 
brother, he could only inwardly drool as they slowly faded out of the sight of 
his rear view mirror. 


After helping Bundy move, Glenn flew back to Seattle. Bundy, who was 
once again starting to make an impression on those around him (in this case, 
his neighbors at 565 First Avenue) should have thrown himself completely 
into the study of law with regular class attendance, but this was not the case. 
Tim Bailess, who was Bundy’s law professor, said he attended classes only 
two or three times during that first semester, but still managed to pull off Bs 
and Cs during exams. He would substantially increase his attendance the 
following two quarters, but according to the dean of the law school, Bruce 
Zimmer, Bundy would be “viewed as a student with a slightly below grade 
point average.” 


Bundy’s reason for an almost perfect lack of attendance was actually quite 
simple. During the time between September 20 when he returned to Salt 
Lake City, and the eighth of November, he would abduct and murder at least 
four young women, all in under a six-week period. The planning, hunting, 
taking, and subsequent killing of his victims (not to mention his penchant for 
necrophilia) would prove to be a time-consuming process. During this 
season when the last bursts of summer finally give way to the cooling of fall, 
Ted Bundy’s obsession with murder was heating up to an all-time-high. 
Never in Washington had he committed so many murders in so short a time. 
And now that he was far from the frenzy of an investigation back home, it 
seems Bundy wanted to take the greatest advantage of his new-found 
freedom. For him, this was a time of constant euphoria, for he was fulfilling 
the one true desire in his life, to commit murder. He was, like his counterpart 
the shark, which trolls the oceans and seas desiring only to feed, the perfect, 
emotionless, unfeeling predator. 


The first to die was Nancy Wilcox. On the evening of October 2, sixteen- 
year-old Nancy Wilcox vanished from Holladay, Utah, a small city just 
outside of Salt Lake City. A cheerleader with pretty blond hair parted in the 
middle, she was last seen riding in a “yellow” Volkswagen Beetle, according 
to a witness. If this was a valid sighting, then Bundy must have convinced 
her to leave with him; not a difficult task for someone with the kind of 
charm and charisma he could unleash at the proper moment. However, she 
may never have seen the inside of his VW, and her death may have occurred 
in a different manner altogether. 


Years later, Bundy would confess to a Salt Lake County sheriff’s detective 
that he in fact did murder Nancy Wilcox, and apparently, it matches a 
scenario of events he described to a writer in the third person. This way, he 
could discuss the murders without implicating himself? It is Bundy’s 
assertion that he spotted Wilcox walking one evening down a darkened 
street, and it was his intention to sexually assault her only; he believed he 
could satisfy his urgings this way, and that the taking of her life was 
unnecessary. After parking his car, he grabbed a knife and ran up behind her. 
After forcing Nancy off the sidewalk and into a darkened orchard, he 
attempted to remove her clothes, but she tried to stop him. According to 
Bundy, she didn’t really believe he would harm her, and because she kept 
“arguing” with him, and kept getting louder with her pleadings for him to 


stop, he placed his hand over her mouth, but this didn’t silence her either. At 
this point, he started choking her with the intention of causing her to pass out 
only. Once she was quiet, Bundy undressed her, removed his own clothing, 
and had sex with her. When he left the orchard, which was separated by 
houses fairly close by on either side, he wasn’t sure he’d actually killed her. 
It was only some hours later, he said, when he returned to the scene and 
found the body in the same place in which he’d left it, the he knew for a 
certainty that she was dead. 


Now, Bundy would like us to believe that he was truly unaware he’d 
committed yet another murder. Viewing the facts, however, one must believe 
otherwise. Since he did admit to killing Nancy Wilcox that night, and if it 
happened exactly as he said it did, then he strangled her before removing her 
clothes and having intercourse with her. Having undressed the young girl at 
this time, Bundy would have been met with the unmistakable smell of 
defecation (however small or large an amount) and urine, once the body 
ceased to function. There is little to no chance that he could have proceeded 
with the act of rape and been unaware of her condition. 


Once the spasms subsided from Wilcox being suffocated, he would have 
been acutely aware of that sudden and total loss of movement which always 
accompanies the freshly dead. Bundy, who by now enjoyed dead women 
more than living ones, was fully cognizant of when this transformation 
occurred in each of his victims, and would not have missed such a moment 
for anything. In truth, he killed her just as he’d killed the others, even if his 
first intention was only to rape her. That he caused her demise in addition to 
sexually assaulting her only added to his twisted pleasure. 


Authorities initially believed Nancy to be a runaway. Because she was the 
first of a string of similar missing and murdered women in Utah, very little 
was made of her absence, at least by the police. There was no evidence of 
foul play, and many believed she would turn up after a time, as most kids do 
who run away from home. But there would be no sudden appearance of a 
smiling and homesick teenager. Nancy Wilcox had simply vanished, that 
was all. And no one could have known that this was the beginning of 
something far more diabolical than the unexpected flight of a wayward 
sixteen-year-old. 


The body of Nancy Wilcox has never been located. 


Melissa Smith was a pretty seventeen-year-old with hazel eyes and dark 
brown hair parted in the middle. She was also the daughter of Midvale Chief 
of Police Louis Smith. And sometime after 10:00 P.M. on the evening of 
October 18, 1974, she became Ted Bundy’s second known Utah victim. I say 
known victim, because of the eight women Bundy would later admit to 
killing in the state, only five have been positively identified. The identities of 
the other three traveled with Bundy to his grave as did other vital 
information pertaining to additional homicides in other states. 


It is of interest to note here that during the month of October 1974, when 
Bundy abducted at least three women, he purchased gas for his fuel-efficient 
Volkswagen twelve times using his Chevron credit card. All purchases were 
at Chevron stations in Salt Lake City, except for a purchase in Murray, Utah, 
on October 14, and Bountiful, Utah, on October 28, both of which are in the 
greater Salt Lake City area. All of the places where Theodore Bundy would 
seek his prey—Holladay, Murray, Bountiful, Midvale—are one large 
metropolitan enclave anchored, as it were, by the city of Salt Lake. Indeed, 
most of the inhabitants of Utah live in this rather large sliver of land running 
parallel with the majestic Wasatch Mountain range. Only American Fork, 
where another young girl would succumb to his monstrous cravings, is far 
enough south to be considered on the outer edge of the greater Salt Lake 
City population. So it is quite clear that rather than attending law classes, 
Ted Bundy was driving hundreds of miles around the metropolitan area 
seeking victims and familiarizing himself with the many connecting smaller 
towns and suburbs, as well as the more rural environs of his new home. 
Although he had scanned some of this with a predatory eye with Liz prior to 
moving here, nothing compared to spending entire days and evenings alone, 
diligently roaming about in his attempt to memorize the land in much the 
same way he came to both fully know and use to such great effect those 
deserted, brush-covered places so seemingly void of habitability back in 
Washington State. 


On the night of her disappearance, Melissa Smith should have spent the 
night safely at a slumber party at a friend’s house, having pizza, watching 
television and talking about boys. Had this occurred, the world at large, and 
certainly those familiar with Bundy’s crimes, would never have heard of 


Melissa Smith. But the slumber party had been canceled, and worse still, 
nobody had remembered to call Melissa and let her know. It was bad enough 
when her ride didn’t show up, but then a quick call to the friend hosting the 
sleepover produced only an endless ringing on the other end of the line. 


Although naturally upset that her plans for Friday night had come to a 
screeching halt, the night would not be a complete waste. A friend of 
Melissa’s had called wanting her to come to the nearby Pepperoni Pizza 
Place. Melissa would do what she could to help her emotionally distraught 
friend who had recently lost a boyfriend. Within minutes, she set off on foot 
into the night and would arrive unharmed at Pepperoni a short time later. 
Sometime around 9:00 P.M., Melissa called home to tell her sister Jolene 
she’d “be home around ten.” + This was the last contact Melissa would have 
with her family. 


Her route home would be the same, although there is the possibility she 
intended to catch a ride part of the way, as at least one witness said he saw 
her hitchhiking about the time she should have been heading home (when 
her father learned of this he was quite upset, as he had warned her of the 
dangers). If this is true, Bundy may have been there to lean over and pop 
open the passenger door for the grateful and smiling young lady, and that 
would have been the easiest and the safest way for him to abduct her. 


But if she walked home, she did have to cross by, or go over the grounds of a 
middle school, where there were gaps in the lighting, and it would be near 
here that a witness, standing out in her front yard at that unlikely hour raking 
leaves, would hear a scream pierce the night air around 10:15 P.M./“ If this 
was the terrified cry of Melissa Smith, then Bundy captured her much as he 
overpowered Nancy Wilcox, except there is little doubt that from the 
moment Bundy saw Melissa, he intended to murder her just as he murdered 
all the others. If he did abduct her during that walk home, it may well have 
started in the pizza restaurant, with Bundy eyeing her from another booth. 
Later, after Bundy had been identified in the press, a witness emerged who 
told police that a person he believed to be Bundy sat in the booth just behind 
Melissa and exited almost immediately after she left the restaurant. Although 
it’s never been firmly established that Bundy was in the pizza eatery that 
night, it is very likely he was. Situated close to State Street, a main drag 
running north and south for miles and filled with hordes of young people 


cruising in their cars or walking past the shops and restaurants, it’s just the 
kind of place Bundy liked to be. 


He could have parked his VW at a spot farther down the street and simply 
waited behind a tree, car, or some other object, only to jump out at Melissa 
as she passed by. At that point, she would have had time to utter one terrified 
scream only. Having his weapon of choice gripped tightly in his hand, a 
Sears model 6577 crowbar,! he quickly silenced Melissa by whacking her 
in the head with the heavy instrument and dropping her to the ground. It 
would then take perhaps ten or twelve seconds to place the unconscious girl 
in his VW and speed away. With a location already picked out, Bundy would 
have privacy for what he wanted to do. Outside of drawing the attention of 
one person who saw nothing and thought little of the scream, things had 
gone according to plan. 


Once again he’d subdued a living human being, much like taking a trophy, 
and it mattered not in the least who Melissa Smith was, or that he was in 
effect emotionally killing the remainder of her family. None of that could 
ever matter to a psychopathic monster. All things were his for the taking. In 
the case of Melissa Smith, he would take and not let go; at least not for a 
while, for the sinister cravings were increasing now, as was his arrogant 
belief that he could do absolutely anything he wanted with the living or the 
dead, and still escape detection. It is important to look at the available 
evidence to determine what happened, or what may have happened, from the 
moment he sent the crowbar crashing into Melissa’s head on the evening of 
October 18, 1974, to the time when her body was discovered on October 27. 


In the early afternoon of October 27, deer hunters came across the body of a 
young white female on a brush-covered hillside in Summit County, Utah. 
She was nude, except for a beaded necklace and what appeared to be a man’s 
blue sock wrapped tightly around her neck. These were the only two items 
with the body. One of the hunters, Phillip Hughes, made a call to Summit 
County Sheriff Ron Robinson. But Robinson, short on manpower, asked for 
the assistance of the Salt Lake County Sheriff’s Office. 


At approximately 4:00 P.M., Detectives Ben Forbes and Rick Sommers 
arrived, as did their superior, Captain Pete Hayward. Detective Forbes’s 
report describes in clinical detail the condition of the body before them. 


“The location of the crime scene is approximately due east of the Summit 
Park subdivision, bordering Timberline subdivision. The actual area of the 
crime scene itself is mainly predominated by fairly heavy scrub oak and 
innersparsed [sic] small pine trees. In some fairly tall scrub oak the body of a 
white female ... present age unknown, appears to be about 5'4" to 5'5" ... 110 
to 115 pounds, auburn-reddish hair. Around the neck of the victim is a 
necklace made of wooden beads.... Also around the neck of the victim is 
what appears to be a man’s navy blue knit sock, and this is tied behind the 
neck of the victim.’”/4 


“The body is located on its stomach,” he continued, “with the left arm 
completely folded underneath the body and the right arm extended and 
unfolded at a 90 degree angle and both legs bent at the knees.” Forbes goes 
on to note the heavy abrasions on the shoulders which continue down the 
back and the cuts and abrasions on the buttocks and legs; although he 
doesn’t state it in his report, these are post-mortem injuries caused by 
dragging the remains over rough terrain. 


Squatting down, Forbes leaned forward to get a closer look at the damage to 
the head, and notes that besides the obvious blunt-force trauma she’d 
suffered, “approximately 6 inches above the top vertebra is what appears to 
be a bullet wound of contact.” 1€ But of course, there had been no bullet fired 
through the head of Melissa Smith. The extensive damage done to her skull 
had been the result of the blow from the crowbar only. If the veteran 
detective could have at that moment miraculously examined the craniums of 
the murdered women of Washington State, most of which were yet to be 
discovered, he would have recognized the similarities right away. 


But perhaps the most stunning discovery of the day was the determination of 
the time of her death. From the condition of the body, Forbes believed she’d 
been dead for no more than thirty to thirty-six hours. But even if you were to 
double that time, it meant that Melissa Smith had been held at a location for 
the pleasure of her abductor for at least five days; very likely in a state of 
unconsciousness the entire time due to the head injury. It is my contention, 
based on the theory of an investigator from Colorado, that he kept Melissa, 
as well as upcoming victim Laura Aime, in his upstairs apartment at 565 
First Avenue. Here he could clean them, make love to them, and prepare 


them for their trip into the wilderness where he would finally release them 
for natural decay. But a deeper look into this possibility will come later. 


It is a fact that when Bundy began those particular abductions by striking the 
victim with the crowbar (as in the case of Georgann Hawkins, where he had 
to get her completely incapacitated quickly), he inflicted heavy damage, 
rendering victims unconscious. It didn’t matter to him how badly they were 
injured, or that they could die from the skull fracture. It only mattered that 
they survived long enough to allow Bundy to perform whatever acts he 
wanted to commit with them while they remained alive. Strangling a victim 
to death while she lay on her stomach, feeling the muscles tighten around 
him as he was having intercourse during her expiration, worked, even with 
those in a semi-coma. But taking a victim and killing her in such a condition 
did lack one element Bundy desired, and that was fear! 


Denise Naslund and Janice Ott were captured through the use of a ruse, and 
by the time they learned of their predicament, escape was impossible. Bundy 
would later tell how both women were naturally in a high state of fear, and it 
seems certain they were under no illusions as to their final outcome. 
Violence against these women would come swiftly at the end. Bundy later 
confirmed that he purposely killed one girl in view of the other to incite 
terror in the one witnessing the slaughter before murdering her as well. 


One can only imagine the raw terror Lynda Ann Healy must have 
experienced after awaking from her near strangulation (which caused a 
hemorrhage, Bundy said, resulting in the small amount of blood found on 
her bed and nightgown) and staring into the cold eyes of a madman./° She 
truly had awakened to a nightmare. 


The fear generated in Ott, Naslund, Healy, and any other women he 
abducted without crashing a tire iron into their head brought him a special 
sexual pleasure; indeed, it was almost like an aphrodisiac for him to have a 
female truly afraid of him, especially if he was in predator mode with his 
prey in hand, and her death was imminent. In the vernacular of the street, 
Ted Bundy was “turned on” to unleash the monster. For Bundy, the 
paralyzing fear experienced by his captives fueled him. It was a sadistic 
meal from which he could draw strength long after the bodies had been 
transformed into scattered bones. That type of fear was missing from the 


Smith abduction, and it is quite possible Melissa Smith never awakened to 
see the face of her killer. 


Thus far Ted Bundy seemed to have a potpourri of ideas about sex with his 
victims, be it anti-mortem, at the moment of death, or post-mortem. But 
now, apparently with the abduction of Melissa Smith, Bundy appears to have 
taken things not one step further, but many steps beyond what he had 
attempted before. What he would do in Utah would so stretch the limits of 
belief that when it was suggested by an investigator in a neighboring state, 
even the hardened investigators working the Utah cases had a hard time 
accepting it. Some never did. 


When Melissa Smith was found on that rugged hillside in Summit County, 
none of the officers at the scene had any knowledge of who was lying before 
them and what a serious problem they had breathing down their necks. But 
one aspect was noticed by those who inspected the body, a body that had 
been traumatized by blows to the head, and had numerous bruises and 
abrasions. Despite all of this, her hair had been washed, her nails painted, 
her eye makeup reapplied, and the cadaver looked unusually clean. 
According to Jolene Smith, the makeup on her sister’s body did not belong 
to Melissa; neither did the paint covering her nails. The fact that she had 
been kept alive by her abductor a number of days before her murder was 
troubling in and of itself. But this added dimension of applying makeup, 
washing the hair and body like she was some kind of living (or dead) doll 
spoke of something far stranger than even your average female murder. This 
had the feel of something vastly different, and far more horrifying. And he 
wasn’t even finished for the month of October. 


While his professors at the university were pondering where their new 
student might be, Bundy was living his ultimate fantasy. Far from the 
investigation in Washington, he believed authorities there would never be 
able to connect him with the death and destruction he left behind, and he was 
now free to start life anew in Utah. And that life was a life of unabated 
murder. He was a temporarily hidden malignancy which brought death to the 
young and beautiful females of Utah who were unfortunate enough to meet 
up with him on a dimly lit street, parking lot, or by the side of a road where 
they gladly accepted a ride from him. He was on a roll now, and living the 
life he had dreamed about for so long. 


Usually the “evil” you encounter on Halloween will produce little more than 
a smile on your face. Those things which actually send a chill up the spine 
are the true evil we try to avoid in real life. On this October 31, there was 
indeed a good reason to feel a chill for those living in Utah, especially if you 
were a female between the ages of, say, twelve to thirty, or you cared about 
someone in that category. For there was an unusual being in their midst, who 
preyed upon females who found themselves isolated or momentarily alone, 
even if it was only for a few seconds or minutes. He was a bogeyman who 
might be anywhere, at any time of the day or night, and only now, with the 
death of Melissa Smith, were people getting their first real glimpse into what 
was now living among them. For those parents who made it a priority to stay 
informed about the events in their community, there was plenty coming 
across the television and in the newspapers about the murder of this young 
and pretty girl. Not only did the public feel a deep sympathy for the Smiths, 
but now an over-all concern began sweeping throughout the community; 
indeed, a very subtle fear began to take hold of the city. If this terrible thing 
could befall the family of Chief Louis Smith, many reasoned, it could 
happen to anybody. And to make matters worse, there were few to no leads 
in the case. It was Washington State all over again. 


Parents Jim and Shirley Aime of Salem, Utah, took the news of the murder 
of Melissa Smith seriously, and Shirley Aime used the opportunity to once 
again warn her daughter Laura against the dangers of hitchhiking, especially 
now that a killer was on the loose. But Laura, a free-spirited and wandering 
youth of seventeen, could not see the danger and quickly answered: “Oh, 
Mom, I can take care of myself.” +2 


Nearly six feet tall and weighing 140 pounds, a horsewoman who enjoyed 
hunting and the outdoors as much as her father, it is understandable why she 
believed this. In fact, she was perhaps the largest, and certainly the most 
rugged girl to fall victim to Ted Bundy. But in reality, Laura was no match 
for what was about to befall her. Having recently quit school, she was living 
with a friend in American Fork, some thirty miles south of Salt Lake City. 
Although her life was not heading in the direction her family wished (she 
seemed to be drifting) and her choice of friends didn’t please her parents 
either, they maintained a good relationship with one another, and like most 
mothers and fathers in similar situations, they no doubt believed things 


would eventually work out for their kid. But for the presence of Theodore 
Bundy in the state, they might have. 


On the night of her disappearance, Laura had gone to a party at a house in 
the suburbs of Orem, less than ten miles north of American Fork. According 
to witnesses, Laura left the party alone around midnight with the intention of 
hitchhiking into the city of Lehi, and would naturally have taken U.S. 
Highway 89 going north. Indeed, authorities would come to believe that 
Laura disappeared along one of the more desolate and dark portions of this 
highway. Even so, she would have felt no trepidation at the thought of 
hitchhiking this road, even at midnight, and the warning of her mother was 
probably long forgotten. Here is where the trail goes cold. As Laura Ann 
Aime stepped out into the frigid air that Halloween night, she was wearing 
blue jeans, a sweater, and a hooded coat resembling, authorities said, a navy 
pea coat. At first glance, it seems almost inconceivable that Ted Bundy could 
have been in this unlikely location, at that hour of the morning, and so far 
south of Salt Lake City. But Bundy was nomadic too, and while Laura was 
learning to stretch her wings, and was in that process of finding herself, Ted 
Bundy knew exactly who he was and what he was looking for. As Laura slid 
into the passenger seat and began the usual banter, it wasn’t long before the 
crowbar came crashing into the rear of her head. Like all the women before 
her, Laura Aime would soon be immortalized in that heartbreaking litany of 
those who succumbed to the deviant desires of the serial killer known as 
Theodore Robert Bundy. 


Because Laura kept in regular phone contact with her family, they didn’t 
consider it strange when their initial attempts to locate her were 
unsuccessful. She had become somewhat nomadic, and troubling to her 
parents as it was, they were learning to deal with it. She would call, they 
reasoned. It was just a matter of time. But when she failed to show up for a 
planned hunting trip with her father, the Aime family knew something was 
terribly wrong. This isn’t something Laura would have missed, and with no 
calls, the combined emotions of fear, worry, and dread began to settle over 
them all. 


This was the third Utah family to suffer at the hands of Theodore Bundy. 


State Street, also known as 89, runs south out of Salt Lake City, and is a 
main thoroughfare through all of the many small, inter-connecting towns 
which make up the most populous region in the state. Those not wanting to 
navigate the innumerable traffic lights which dot this road like signposts, can 
move considerably faster using I-15 which, like a newer, more efficient big 
brother, runs parallel to State and is a main north south artery for the greater 
Salt Lake area. 





The Fashion Place Mall in Murray, Utah. It would be here, on a cool 
November evening, that Bundy himself would set in motion the wheels 
of fate that would eventually destroy him. 


Being an urban thoroughfare, State Street is home to numerous and varied 
shops, restaurants, and malls, which translates into heavy traffic, both 


pedestrian and vehicle. It’s a magnet for young people who love to pile into 
cars on Friday nights and cruise up and down the strip. One favorite spot, the 
Fashion Place Mall in Murray, sits at 1691 South State Street and is but a 
short distance from Midvale, where Melissa Smith disappeared. In fact, 
Melissa had spent many hours at the mall with friends. 


As malls go, the Fashion Place Mall is by no means considered a large 
structure. In the shape of a “T,” it had at the time three anchor stores 
connecting two pedestrian corridors. Even in August 2006 when I visited the 
site, the basic layout of the mall remained the same as it was in 1974, with 
the exception that two of the anchor stores had been replaced, and numerous 
other stores had gone out of business. However, Sears remains in the same 
location it held in November of that year, as does See’s Candies, although 
See’s has experienced a slight expansion at the same store. 


Whatever the mall lacks in size to its counterparts around the country, it 
makes up for by the beauty of its surroundings, and has perhaps the best 
backdrop of any shopping mall in the country, the majestic Wasatch 
mountain range. It offers most stunning views from the ample parking areas 
surrounding it, and while it occasionally may be taken for granted by the 
locals, it provides a supreme photographic moment for the visitor. 


Contemplating the beauty of such a scene, it is hard to imagine a murderer 
plotting to abduct and kill a fellow human being, but this is exactly what 
happened in the early evening of Friday, November 8, 1974. 


At 5:00 P.M., Carol DaRonch pulled out of the parking lot of her employer, 
Mountain Bell, and arrived home about fifteen minutes later. After changing 
her clothes, she drove to the Fashion Place Mall to purchase a gift, and 
entered through the Sears store on the mall’s south side. Passing through 
Sears, she stepped out to a corridor busy with Christmas shoppers and turned 
left at the point which leads to Auerbachs, the anchor store on the mall’s 
west side, closest to State Street. Just before reaching Auerbachs, however, 
she ran into cousins and talked with them briefly in front of Waldenbooks, 
which was situated directly across from See’s Candies. Both stores were on 
one of two short entrance/exit hallways for the mall located at this end of the 
complex and flanking Auerbachs. 


She would later tell investigators that after standing momentarily looking 
into the window of Waldenbooks, she started walking back towards Sears 
when she was approached by an individual she described as between 5'7" 
and six feet tall, with “rather long, thick dark brown, rather oily appearing 
hair, and ... he had a mustache that was neatly trimmed.” She also echoed 
what many other women had said about him: “nicely groomed [and] better 
than average looking.”!® She also said he was wearing patent leather shoes. 


Identifying himself as “Officer Roseland,” Bundy asked Carol if she had a 
car parked in the Sears lot and she confirmed that she did. He then explained 
that a suspect was caught breaking into her car, and would she accompany 
him to her vehicle to see if it had been damaged, or if anything was missing. 
She agreed, and retracing her steps to Waldenbooks, they exited the mall and 
crossed the large parking lot in a southwesterly direction. It was now a little 
after 7:00 P.M., and in the artificially lighted night, Officer Roseland, clad in 
green pants and a dress jacket, walked slightly ahead of her, “in long 
strides,” she remembered. Noticing the quality of his slacks as he walked, 
the somewhat shy eighteen-year-old described her guide as “well attired.” 


When Carol reached her Camaro, it looked no different than it did when she 
pulled into the parking space less than thirty minutes earlier. There was 
nothing to indicate her car had been tampered with, and a quick glance at the 
interior showed that it was okay too. Even so, the man playing the role of a 
Murray police officer asked her to open up the driver’s side door so he could 
see for himself. Obedient to his command, she unlocked the door and 
popped it open, but it looked no different to her than when she peered 
through the glass. Despite the fact that they were standing in a slight, misty 
rain, the bushy-haired cop requested that she open the passenger door. But 
Carol, who could easily be intimidated by authority figures, told him no, it 
wasn’t necessary as everything looked fine to her. 





In November of 1974, Waldenbooks would occupy the location directly 
across from Sees Candies, and it would be in this hall that Carol 
DaRonch would encounter Bundy acting as a police officer. 


It was no coincidence that Bundy wanted her to open her passenger door. He 
knew there was nothing wrong with her car, and he knew Carol knew it too. 
It is very likely he planned to have her climb inside so he could immediately 
attack her. Having been foiled, however, in whatever plan he was working 
while at her vehicle, he had the dark-haired beauty follow him back into the 
mall. His partner, he assured her, was inside holding a suspect and it was 
important that she sign a complaint against him. 


Unable to locate his imaginary partner, Bundy convinced Carol to follow 
him to the Murray police substation, which he said was located directly 
across from the mall, on the other side of the building. As they made their 
way past the hordes of shoppers pressing around them on this busy Friday 
night, young Carol DaRonch began to feel somewhat suspicious of Officer 


Roseland, but because “he looked nice, presented himself well and was calm 
and did in no way suggest himself to be other than a police officer,” she 
did not yet ask him for any identification. But that would soon change. 





Still operating as a cleaners in August of 2006, this building is where 
Bundy led Carol DaRonch, telling her it was a police substation. It was a 
ruse so that he could guide her to his car parked several feet away. 


As they approached Auerbachs, they turned to the right this time, heading 
out in the opposite direction of the mall and away from Carol’s car. The 
substation, he said, was located just across the street in what was actually a 
cleaners and laundromat. With his prey at his side Bundy pretended to open 
the building’s side door which was marked 139, but found it locked. Bundy, 
who was the ultimate planner when it came to abduction and murder, would 


already have known the door was bolted shut, thus presenting him with the 
perfect excuse to lead her to his ratty little Volkswagen Beetle which was 
parked not more than thirty feet away. 


It was necessary, he said, for her to accompany him to the main Murray 
Police Department to make the formal complaint. Reluctantly, she agreed, 
but at this time she requested to see some form of identification. Letting out 
a single condescending laugh, Bundy quickly showed her a badge attached 
to a billfold and then put it back into his pocket. She later told an 
investigator she wasn’t sure if it was gold or silver in color, and that she was 
unable to look closely at it before he put it away. 





Bundy would abruptly stop his Volkswagen at this site and attack Carol 
DaRonch. After her escape, he would seek a victim elsewhere. 


Climbing into the cramped space that is the Volkswagen Beetle, Bundy 
buckled his seat belt and told her to do the same. For the second time of the 
night she refused his command, saying she didn’t want to. Bundy did, 
however, make sure her door was locked. As Officer Roseland turned on the 
ignition, put the gear shift into first, and pulled away from the curb, Carol 
DaRonch expected him to head straight ahead towards the traffic light on 
State Street. But instead, he whirled the steering wheel to the left, making a 
U-turn, and started driving deeper into a residential area. For the first time, 
Carol smelled alcohol on his breath. 


Less than a minute later he pulled so abruptly alongside the McMillan 
School that his two right wheels bounced up onto the curb before coming to 
rest back on the pavement. Carol only had time to ask him what he was 
doing before he attacked her, and immediately she knew she was in a fight 
for her life. Grabbing the inside handle she pushed the door open just as she 
felt the latching of a handcuff on her right wrist. Hysterical now, she started 
screaming, “What are you doing ... what are you doing ... let me go!””22 
Trying to fend off the attack by flailing her arms at him, she kept scratching 
at his face and hands. In the confusion of the fight, Bundy accidentally 
attached the second cuff to the same arm, rendering the handcuffs useless. 


Being in such close proximity to her attacker, with poor street lighting, both 
Carol and her assailant had difficulty maneuvering. She believed he pulled a 
pistol out of his pocket, but this only made her struggle harder. At one point 
she grabbed his left hand just as he was about to swing an object down at 
her, and realized that he was going to bash her in the head with a crowbar. 


In the midst of this melée, Bundy did something he’d never done before. He 
lost control of the abduction. In a split second, Carol DaRonch was out of 
the car and running down the street. With speed and movement that would 
make any gymnastic coach proud, Bundy was out of his seat, over the 
passenger’s seat, and into the street in one blur-like moment. He had the 
desire to chase her down, but the possibility of being exposed was too great 
and he knew it. He immediately retreated to his VW and sped away. 


Being in a high state of sexual arousal, and already in a predatory mode that 
left him like a man drifting between two worlds, Ted Bundy was not about to 
return home without his catch for the night. To come so close, only to lose 


his victim in what he considered a strange aberration in a streak of killings 
which had thus far been executed flawlessly did not sit well with him. As he 
headed for State Street, he suddenly remembered the brochure about the 
school play he had picked up on Monday, October 28. (Bundy’s Chevron 
credit card record shows he purchased gas in Bountiful on this date. Indeed, 
he was driving almost constantly, having purchased gas on October 25 and 
26, both in Salt Lake City.) He had been searching for a victim that day, 
trolling mile after residential mile, when he happened upon the recreation 
center in the city of Bountiful, just a short distance north of Salt Lake City. 
Viewmont High School, which was hosting the musical The Redhead, was 
located only four blocks from the center, and unbeknownst to Bundy, would 
have an attendance November 8 of some 1,500 people. But those numbers 
didn’t bother him. He had abducted women in front of thousands before; 
this, he believed, would be as easy as the rest. 


Within minutes, Bundy had entered the on ramp of Interstate 15 heading 
north. He was disheveled from the fight with Carol DaRonch (and in fact 
would change clothes, which he no doubt already had with him). His heart 
rate and respiration had increased due to the physical exertion, and despite it 
all, he was certain he’d find what he was looking for at the end of this ride. 
And once again, he would be right. 


Just as Bundy was roaring away from the McMillan school, a crying and 
panic-stricken Carol DaRonch saw the headlights of an oncoming car and 
began waving her arms rapidly in an attempt to get it to stop. Startled by the 
sight of a wild woman looming before them, Wilbur Walsh slammed on the 
brakes while his wife Mary instantly wondered whether they were in some 
type of danger. But before they had time to gather their thoughts, Carol had 
opened Mary’s door and jumped inside. It only took Mary Walsh seconds to 
see the terror in the young woman’s eyes and she knew something horrible 
had happened to her. 


Carol was shaking so badly she was having trouble getting the words out 
about what had just happened to her, and even catching her breath. Between 
sobs, she kept repeating, “I can’t believe it, I can’t believe it ... a man... a 
man ... he was going to kill me.”2! With their own hearts now racing, Wilbur 
headed to the Murray police station while Mary comforted the distraught 
young woman, brushing her disheveled hair away from her eyes. From the 


time the Walshes picked up a terrified Carol DaRonch until they reached the 
police station was ten minutes, and the elderly couple would remain with her 
until she was led by a detective to an office. 

















Viewmont High School in Bountiful, Utah. Buried deep within a 
suburban neighborhood, it was an unlikely place for abduction. 


Meanwhile, Ted Bundy had exited the freeway at Bountiful and had little 
trouble finding his way to Viewmont High School (in all likelihood, he 
would have already driven past the school the day he picked up the 
advertisement for the play), where he found the parking lot teeming with 
cars, as well as a small but steady flow of late-comers trying to hurry into the 
auditorium before the curtain was raised. 





The lobby of Viewmont, which separates the main front doors from the 
auditorium. On the night of November 8, 1974, this hallway was 
teeming with people, one of whom was Theodore Bundy. 


Squeezing his VW Bug into a slot in the school’s west parking lot, he found 
it dark, except for the artificial illumination produced by the high school’s 
lighting system. He knew the semi-darkness would work to his advantage. 
Waiting inside Viewmont were 1,500 people, and Ted Bundy, who had come 
to Utah to study law, was about to expose himself to many of them in his 
attempt to abduct one of them. Switching the motor off, he got out of his car, 
and even though the murderous genie was now half in, half out, he attempted 
to fully reapply the mask for the hunt that was now in full swing. He wanted 
to appear as normal as possible. Later, investigators would hear from a 
young woman about being approached in the parking lot by a strange man, 
but after a brief exchange of words, the person walked away. It is believed 
by investigators that this was in fact Bundy, and for whatever reason, he was 


forced to back away from this encounter and seek a victim inside the 
auditorium. 


Entering the main front doors, Bundy immediately began scanning the 
crowd that was still milling about the lobby, which runs between the main 
entrance and the doors leading to the auditorium. These were directly in 
front of him and open. From this vantage point he could see all the way to 
the stage, and would have known what a large crowd was already assembled 
in the theater. But that crowd didn’t interest him; at least not yet. His eyes 
were now riveted on the females moving quickly through the hallway, who 
were, at least for the moment, alone. 


One was twenty-four-year-old Raelynne Shepard, quite striking to look at, 
with long, dark brown hair parted in the middle. She was the drama teacher 
for Viewmont High School. Later, she would tell police of the strange but 
“very good looking” man who came up and asked her to please accompany 
him out to the parking lot to identify a car. She had told him no, for she 
was far too busy with the preparations for the musical. The man did not 
seem indignant at being told no, and like Carol DaRonch only a short time 
earlier, Raelynne Shepard noticed what a good dresser he was. Indeed, both 
women would tell police the man wore patent leather shoes. 


Only a few feet away and through the opened doors leading to the 
auditorium, the Kent family was taking its seats close to the back row on the 
west side of the theater. This was the first time that Dean Kent, an oil 
executive with Triangle Oil, had been out of the house since his heart attack. 
The play would be therapeutic for him, everyone believed. His seventeen- 
year-old daughter Debra, a senior at the school, not only accompanied her 
parents to the play but was the driving force behind their attending the event 
this evening. The Kent’s son, Blair, had been dropped off at a local roller 
skating rink for the evening and was expecting to be picked up by his family 
after the musical let out a little after 10:00 P.M. But the play would not begin 
on time, despite the hurried efforts of those involved, and for the Kent 
family, it would have fatal repercussions. 


Having gotten everything squared away in the dressing room for the time 
being, Raelynne noticed the good-looking man for the second time as she 
was on her way into the auditorium to join her husband. He was still 


standing there, and out of politeness, she asked if he’d found anyone to help 
him. But instead of responding, he just stared oddly at her as she walked by. 
Perhaps Bundy was at that moment experiencing what he would years later 
admit to: a growling voice inside him that would often profanely instruct 
him as to what he should do to the women he was hunting. Whatever the 
reason for his silence, he was beginning to give Raelynne Shepard the 
creeps. 


Leaving her seat to help orchestrate the costume changeover just before 
intermission, she was now confronted by the stranger with an increased 
boldness in his approach. Rather than speaking to her as she passed him, he 
stepped forward and touched her arm, which naturally caused her to pause 
momentarily. Looking at her breasts more than looking into her eyes, he told 
her how he’d been watching her go “back and forth all night long and I 
know you have time to come out and identify this car.”24 Obviously still in 
cop-mode (who was he that Raelynne Shepard or anyone else had to identify 
a car for him?), and keeping eye-to-breast contact, he admitted how much he 
liked long hair. Disgusted, Raelynne continued on to the dressing room. 
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Another view of the Viewmont auditorium’s lobby, farther down the 
hall. 


During the intermission, throngs of people filed into the long hallways which 
ran in front of and to the sides of the auditorium. Amidst the chatter of a 
hundred conversations, Debbie Kent made her way through the crowded 
hallway and placed a call to the Rustic Roller Rink to let her younger brother 
know they’d be running a little late. Being a Friday night, the rink had its 
fare share of Bountiful’s teenage population. But when Debbie asked to 
speak with Blair the rink refused to page him. Nor could she leave him a 
message, she was told. Once Debbie was told no, she figured someone 
needed to go get him at the correct time. Perhaps not wanting to rob her 
parents of the pleasure of seeing the remainder of the play, Debbie offered to 
go, and as mothers have a tendency to do, Belva Kent called out, “Be careful 
and hurry back, Deb.” 


It should be mentioned here that at some point during the intermission, Ted 
Bundy entered the auditorium and was seen pacing back and forth along the 
back wall, very close to where the Kents were sitting just a few rows down 
from him. He was also seen not long after this looking quite disheveled. His 
hair was messed up, part of his dress shirt was pulled out and hanging over 
his pants and he was breathing heavily. What happened? We shall now see. 
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One of the main doors leading to the auditorium of Viewmont High. 


While Bundy might not have noticed the Kents among all the others sitting 
with their backs to him, he certainly couldn’t have missed Debbie as she rose 
to leave the theater. And this is when he made his move. However, it is my 
contention, based on the testimony of those who saw him that evening, that 
the abduction of Debra Kent went somewhat differently than has been 


presented in any prior work on the subject. Previous authors have assumed 
that once Bundy overpowered the unfortunate girl, he simply sped away. I 
believe this is incorrect, given the outward physical appearance Bundy 
presented just prior to Debbie Kent leaving the building, and how he looked 
moments later. The following is a scenario which, I believe, is far more 
plausible. 


As Debbie exited the west doors of the school’s auditorium, she was wearing 
long white pants, a blue long-sleeved sweater with a flower in the middle, a 
small gold necklace, and her Viewmont High School class ring. She 
wouldn’t have far to walk to reach the car, but it didn’t matter, as Theodore 
Bundy was quickly closing in on her from behind. Because the play was still 
in progress, it is entirely possible that no one else was either in the parking 
lot or anywhere nearby. Whatever struggle ensued between the two (and it’s 
likely there was at least a brief one, the duration of which may only have 
been seconds, but long enough for Debbie to let out a scream), Bundy 
quickly took control of the situation and rendered her unconscious. After 
knocking her out by some means, he picked up her body and transported it to 
his car. This left him winded, his hair askew, and part of his shirt tail hanging 
out. It was at this point that he re-entered the theater and was seen by the 
others. However, when Raelynne Shepard pointed out to her husband the 
odd man who’d been bothering her earlier and Bundy noticed them looking 
his way, he got up from his seat and left the auditorium for the last time. He 
didn’t want a confrontation with anyone now that he had a warm body in his 
car. 


If this is correct, then two factors had to have come into play in his mind. 
The first was that he knew he’d been seen by many people that night. If he 
was seen leaving exactly when Debbie Kent left, this could bring immediate 
suspicion upon him, especially if anyone there had actually recognized him. 
Having no doubt whacked her in the same way he attacked his previous 
victims, he knew she’d be out for some time, and from previous experience, 
he understood she might never regain consciousness. Placing her in his VW, 
especially if he’d removed the passenger seat as he often did, allowed him to 
quickly lay her down and cover her before returning inside. Once he was 
back inside the theater he would be seen by numerous people in that same 
section, and the longer he stayed, the better it would look for him. That way 
he couldn’t possibly have had anything to do with the missing Debra Kent, 


as she left the school before he did. In his mind, the police would not view 
him as a suspect. 


Authorities would later interview a man who saw a Volkswagen Beetle 
speeding away from the school at the same time Bundy would have spirited 
away Debbie Kent, so it’s safe to assume he unknowingly witnessed her 
kidnapping. Police would also learn from a person living in an apartment 
directly across from the school that sometime after 10:00 P.M., one or 
perhaps two piercing screams from an unseen female could be heard coming 
from the school’s parking lot. 


Ironically, as Bundy was quickly shifting gears in his quest to put distance 
between himself and Viewmont High, he had metaphorically brushed 
shoulders with a future victim. Susan Curtis, who like Debbie Kent had 
come to see the play with her parents that evening, would unfortunately 
enter Ted Bundy’s sphere of murder again seven months later, and, like 
Debbie, with fatal consequences. 


When the Viewmont kids took their last bow for the night, the crowd rose 
from its seats and slowly shuffled into the main lobby to greet friends and 
family, or continued to the parking lot, having called it a night. As Dean and 
Belva Kent waited for Debbie’s return, they made the usual small talk and 
would naturally have kept a keen eye on the door, for the trip to pick up 
Blair wouldn’t take very long. But Debbie was now far away and in the 
hands of a killer, and as the crowd dwindled the Kents were forced to walk 
to a friend’s house nearby. Already concerned about what was causing their 
daughter’s delay, the parents were not prepared for what awaited them in the 
parking lot. For sitting in the same place where Dean had parked it was the 
family car. “That was when we really panicked,” Belva Kent told a reporter 
from the Deseret Morning News. “It was a terrible night, and from then on, it 
never stopped.”2° 


The Kents had joined what was now becoming a very long list of people 
who would never be the same. Here, the nightmare begins and continues, 
changing in form only as one year passes into two and then three, but it 
never ends. As can be expected, the Kents’ four children were deeply 
affected by the loss of their sister, and Dean and Belva would eventually 
divorce. The alcohol-related auto accident which took the life of twenty-six- 


year-old William Kent in 1984 was but one more stream leading out of that 
endless well of pain created on that terrible November night. As Dean Kent 
related to a reporter in December of 1989, “I certainly feel that he [Bundy] 
was the cancer that destroyed our family.” 


With the exceedingly bold abduction of Debra Kent from a neighborhood 
high school in the rather unlikely community of Bountiful, all of Utah now 
understood they had a monster on their hands; a sadistic killer of young 
women who apparently was quite skilled at escaping detection. Since 
authorities had already discovered the battered body of Melissa Smith, and 
what appeared to be foul play in the disappearance of Laura Ann Aime on 
Halloween night, no one, at least not those in law enforcement, expected 
Debbie to be found alive, and it was looking more certain to the astute 
investigators that even the October 2 disappearance of Nancy Wilcox was a 
homicide as well. But like their frustrated fellow detectives in Washington 
State, they found that this killer was leaving no trace of himself at any of the 
crime scenes. Or so it seemed. 


An early Saturday morning search by the Bountiful Police Department 
would find a handcuff key in the gravel just outside the school’s main doors. 
Detective Ira Beal, who was already aware of the attack on the young 
woman at the Fashion Place Mall, where the abductor had left handcuffs 
dangling from her wrist, got in his car and headed south on I-15 towards 
Murray. 


The key the detective carried with him did open the evidence-bagged 
handcuffs, but that in and of itself didn’t prove anything. It is not uncommon 
for one brand of handcuff key to fit another brand, be it civilian, military, or 
police-issue. One thing is certain, this particular make of hand restraints 
(Gerocal), was not what was hanging on the belts of Bountiful’s finest, so 
Beal knew it didn’t belong to any of his guys. Deep down, he felt there had 
to be a connection. But it would take nearly one year for Ira Beal to know 
how right he was. 


On November 27, a young couple from Brigham Young University hiking in 
American Fork Canyon discovered the strangled remains of Laura Ann 
Aime. The nude body, lying face down, was located just off a hiking trail at 
the bottom of a slight hill, and only five hundred yards from the Timpanogos 


Cave Visitor’s Center. A stocking (perhaps not Laura’s), was wrapped tightly 
around her throat and according to an autopsy report, her tongue was 
protruding through her teeth and her face was badly swollen. Like all the 
others, her skull had been fractured by a blow or blows from a heavy object. 
Initially, authorities believed the body to be that of Debbie Kent, but that 
wild speculation was soon ruled out. 


When Jim and Shirley Aime made that terrible drive from their home in 
Salem to the morgue at the University of Utah in Salt Lake City, there may 
still have been at least a spark of hope left that their daughter was still out 
there somewhere, alive and happy, and the dental charts they brought with 
them would prove this. Just the day before they’d been told it probably 
wasn’t Laura; the deceased appeared to be at least twenty-five, they were 
told, and was not as tall as their child. 


Leaving his wife in a waiting area with a group of investigators, Jim Aime 
and Utah County Sheriff Mack Holly made the longest walk of Jim’s life. 
Passing through the large metal doors, he was led to the slab supporting the 
body of his daughter. Because of her condition, however, he at first believed 
he was looking at a stranger. Yet before he could feel any sense of relief, he 
remembered the scarring on Laura’s arm from a riding accident years before, 
when barbed wire had sliced deeply into her flesh. When the arm was 
uncovered, his eyes fell upon the silent and irrefutable proof that his 
daughter had in fact been found. Seized by an overwhelming flood of pain 
and agony, Jim let out a blood-curdling wail which stopped everyone dead in 
their tracks. Speaking of it later, Shirleen said: “I couldn’t believe it had 
come from a human being.”’8 Years later, Jim mentioned to a friend as they 
drove by the spot where Laura was found, “My little baby was up there all 
by herself and there was nothing I could do to help her.”22 


Now that young Laura was beyond pain, that agony so common to the 
victim’s family was born into the lives of the Aimes. It was anyone’s guess 
just who would be next, and fear was slowly enveloping the community. In 
those days the term “serial killer” did not exist as a label for someone like 
Ted Bundy. Yet it was clearly understood by the people of Washington State 
and now Utah that someone in their midst was orchestrating the deaths of 
young females for the sole purpose of his twisted enjoyment. And herein lies 
the ultimate horror for the community at large. Joseph C. Fisher, in his 


excellent book Killer Among Us: Public Reactions to Serial Murder, 
describes the reaction of the community when a murderer is operating 
among them: 


Initially, then, a serial killer at large awakens a number of elemental 
fears, chief among them the fear of personal mortality and particularly a 
cruel, capricious, untimely, and meaningless death. It evokes dominant 
fears of strangers, both those who live outside the community and those 
who live within it but whose actions are beyond understanding. 
Because of its repetitiveness, serial murder creates a sense of 
anticipatory dread and feelings of helplessness that one cannot alter 
what fate dictates. Fear out of proportion to the threat is therefore the 
product of an inability to comprehend the repetitive slaughter of 
innocents by a member of the community whose disguise is the 
normalcy of everyday life.22 


The mania Bundy created through eight months of murder in Washington 
State had the entire population on edge and looking over its shoulders long 
after the perpetrator had found a new killing ground. He had risen up to 
become a faceless bogeyman ready to strike at will whenever the slightest 
guard of the individual was let down. And while it was true he was a fiend, 
he was a mortal one, and the fear of him far outweighed his true abilities. 
Now that he was dishing out the same kind of horror in Utah, that same 
fearful demoralization was starting to get a foothold there as well. 


Bundy took great pleasure in whatever firestorm of panic, fear, and dread the 
people of Salt Lake and beyond might be experiencing. He was a voracious 
reader about all his activities wherever they were reported, so it is highly 
unlikely he ever missed picking up a paper whenever the latest story came 
rolling off the press. Of particular interest would have been the follow-up 
reporting on the Debbie Kent abduction. That someone snatched a young 
teenage girl as she was leaving a high school play, in a family-oriented 
neighborhood hosting a family-oriented event, sent emotional shock waves 
throughout the close-knit community of Bountiful. It was the most 
unthinkable and unlikely thing to have occurred, yet it did, and the end 
result, at least for many, was near hysteria. And as reports began to surface 
that her abductor had actually been inside the auditorium where he could be 
seen by hundreds of people as he searched for a person to kill made it all the 


more horrific. The headline for the Deseret News for Tuesday, December 10, 
1974, summed it up in one short sentence: “Unsolved crimes cloak Bountiful 
in fear.” 


Leading the article was the rather surprising admission by Bountiful Police 
Chief Dean O. Anderson: “For years I’ve been saying that Bountiful is a 
nice, safe place where you could walk the streets alone. Now I can’t say that 
anymore.”2! Although, the abduction and murder of Debbie Kent didn’t 
make Bountiful any less “nice,” or even less “safe” in the general sense of 
things. It did mean that any parking lot, in any city, town or hamlet has the 
potential for danger to women (or anyone else, for that matter), if what 
society refers to as a “bad person” is lurking nearby. As a veteran police 
officer, Chief Anderson shouldn’t have been aghast at the randomness of the 
attack, its unlikely location, or the end results. These things can and do 
happen, and cops above all people understand this. 


With the obvious signs of a serial killer on the loose in the greater Salt Lake 
area, it behooved people to take a little extra precaution in dark parking lots 
and other troublesome situations that could turn deadly. Now that the Kent 
family had fallen victim to this yet-unknown killer, the lid of silence over the 
city was blown sky-high as police began being swamped with tips from the 
public—tips which, of necessity, had to be investigated.24 By their own 
admission, most of the calls added nothing to the investigation of the 
missing girl, and were in fact causing some officers to pull a grueling, 100- 
hour work week. In addition, the frantic calls from distraught parents fearing 
for their daughters’ safety kept the police phone lines ringing constantly.*3 


More constructively, church groups and civic organizations offered their 
time and energy, and an auto dealer contacted Chief Anderson and offered 
numerous off-road vehicles for any searching he wanted to do in the 
mountains. But despite the painstaking combing of the hills, valleys, and 
mountains of the Wasatch Front, no trace of Debbie was ever recovered. 


As for Theodore Bundy, the threat to the female population of Bountiful was 
over; that is to say, there is no record of him ever attacking anyone else 
there, though he may have passed through it on occasion during his endless 
trolling for victims. However, the effects of what happened on November 8, 
1974, linger in this rather small community even today. On the warm August 


afternoon in 2006 when I visited Viewmont High School as part of my 
research, the lobby and main office had a small but steady traffic of students 
and parents preparing for the new year. When I introduced myself and told 
them why I was there, they knew exactly what I was talking about when I 
mentioned Debbie Kent’s name. While I was given permission to tour and 
photograph whatever I deemed important, there seemed to be some 
suspicion of my true intentions, and an almost reverent protection of the 
memory of Debbie Kent. 


The past few months had not been easy for Elizabeth Kendall. Like a woman 
possessed of some terrible knowledge, each day she posed the same 
questions in her mind about the man she loved, and each night when she 
went to bed, nothing had been resolved. Perhaps she had moments, ever so 
briefly, when she thought that he was not a killer. She could never hold this 
belief for very long, however, before the tidal wave of doubts came crashing 
in on her, leaving her confused and in turmoil. It was a cycle from which she 
couldn’t get away. 


And then there were the events in Utah that October. 


Liz’s friend Angie had spent part of October visiting her family in Ogden, 
Utah. As she and her mother were driving to the airport for her return to 
Seattle, Angie later told Liz, a radio news report said that hunters had 
stumbled over the body of the daughter of Midvale Police Chief Louis 
Smith. “I don’t want to scare you,” she told Liz, “but it’s happening in Utah 
right now.”2> With all the emotional upheaval Liz had had to deal with in the 
past few weeks concerning his guilt or innocence, this was the last thing she 
wanted to hear. Yet if he were the cold-blooded killer authorities were so 
desperately looking for, she was determined to help them. 


The next morning, as her coworkers left the area for a break, she contacted 
the King County Police. Speaking with Detective Hergesheimer, Liz 
attempted to explain her situation, but it came out in a somewhat convoluted 
manner. She didn’t identify him by name (at least not as yet), but she did 
speak of a friend from Seattle who had moved to Utah, and how, following 
his move, the murders ceased in Washington, and were now beginning in 
Utah. Although she said she didn’t believe her friend was actually involved, 


it became clear the detective needed to know more.2© 


Naturally, Hergesheimer pressed her for a name, but Liz didn’t want to tell 
him, and she may have started to feel a little overwhelmed at this point, as 
she acknowledged that he probably couldn’t do very much for her without 
knowing who they were talking about. She said: “I know you can’t do a lot 
without his name, but it’s just that I’m probably wrong.” “I understand,” the 
detective responded. “It makes my job harder but not impossible. What are 
the coincidences you are worried about?”37 


Having broken the ice, Liz told of Bundy’s Volkswagen, the crutches she 
found in his room and perhaps the most important factor, the murders which 
stopped in Washington State when he left and started in Utah after he 
arrived. Hergesheimer listened intently, but to Liz, he didn’t seem that 
excited by what she was saying. That was just the poker-voice of a seasoned 
cop who wasn’t about to give anything away, especially to someone being as 
vague as this woman. 


Knowing her coworkers would be back any minute, Liz chose to end the 
conversation. At that time the detective told her the only way to put her fears 
to rest would be to pursue this further. Liz then suggested he call the police 
in Salt Lake City; perhaps, she said, they’ve made an arrest in the case of the 
murdered girls, which would let him off the hook in her mind. Hergesheimer 
agreed to do that but he also wanted her phone number. Again she resisted, 
telling him she would call him back. Before letting her off the phone, 
however, Hergesheimer managed to pry from her at least her first name. He 
also convinced her to call him back, which she did two hours later (he had 
requested she call him in one hour, but at least she reestablished contact). At 
that time, after she told him her boyfriend’s name, he mentioned they’d been 
given Bundy’s name the previous summer, when a University of Washington 
professor called and mentioned him. The professor called him a “weird guy” 
who drives a Volkswagen and needs to be investigated. Liz was absolutely 
baffled to hear this. 


Later that afternoon she met Hergesheimer in person in the parking lot of a 
restaurant both she and Bundy used to frequent. Sitting in his car, they 
discussed why she felt Bundy was a suspect, but again, the detective was 
reserved, not appearing excited by anything she told him. It wasn’t that he 
didn’t consider the possibility of Bundy being a murderer, but a law student 
without a past arrest record just didn’t fit the profile of a sadistic killer of 


young women. Even so, Liz’s information about the crutches should have 
been an eyebrow-raiser when considering the other criteria of the “Ted” 
murders: he drove a VW Beetle, he spoke at times with an odd inflection in 
his voice, and his move to Utah coincided with the homicides now occurring 
there. 


Over the next few weeks, however, the King County Police were no closer to 
viewing Theodore Robert Bundy as a hotter, more likely suspect than 
anyone else. Yet having received information on him from three separate 
people on three different occasions, coupled with the fact that he owned a 
Volkswagen and his name was Ted, did place him on a special list of the top 
100 suspects. That list, which would require an extensive investigation until 
each person was either ruled in or out as a suspect, could be whittled down 
in about a year, they believed. 


For Liz, however, the next few weeks would be torturous mentally, as she 
learned of the murder of Laura Ann Aime, the attempted abduction of Carol 
DaRonch at the mall in Murray, and the disappearance of young Debbie 
Kent from her high school play. Always willing to seek out facts which 
would exonerate the man she loved, she began checking the dates and times 
of his calls to her; calls that could be frequent and at odd hours of the night. 


Methodically going over the Utah newspapers her library carried, Liz 
noticed that Melissa Smith went missing on October 18. That, she believed, 
was reassuring, as Bundy went hunting the next day with her father. It was 
her dad’s birthday, and anyone who was out killing a girl would not, in her 
mind, resume a normal life the next day. It just couldn’t be done. Not being a 
sociopath, it was all beyond Liz Kendall’s imagination. But her Bundy, an 
absolute master of compartmentalization, could kill, commit repeated acts of 
necrophilia and resume a normal work schedule and proper social 
interaction, all in a matter of hours. 


Devouring the papers, she read about the man driving the VW who failed in 
his attempt to kidnap the woman at the Fashion Place Mall, only to snatch 
the teenager from Viewmont High School in nearby Bountiful. She instantly 
remembered he had called her that very night at 11:00 P.M., something 
investigators would take special notice of in the near future. But to Liz, this 
had to mean someone else was responsible for these horrible things, for how 


could he abduct Debbie Kent around 10 on the night of November 8 when he 
was telephoning her at 11 (which would make it midnight in Utah)? 


Which begs the obvious question: Why did he make that rather untimely 
call? Was it a desire to cover his tracks in case of a future investigation? 
There is that possibility, however remote. Much more likely, I believe, is that 
Ted Bundy’s contact with Liz after the murder (or in this case, during the 
murder) was his way of stepping back from the crevasse of complete 
insanity. It was a clear attempt to connect with the only real anchor to the 
normal world he possessed. And even though he acted out many of the 
interactions he had with Liz, it was a strong connection to the world of the 
sane, and he knew it. 


But what is truly mind-boggling about his decision to reach out to Liz at that 
particular time was that Debbie Kent had been in his hands less than one 
hour. Still breathing but unquestionably unconscious, Debbie was either in 
his car with a blanket thrown over her, or he’d quickly carried her up to his 
room by way of the fire escape. That way he could be free to perform 
anything he wanted to for as long as he wanted to before disposing of the 
body. But wherever Debbie was as he spoke briefly with Liz (who had been 
awakened, and promptly told him to call her tomorrow), he would use the 
rest of the night to perform that which satiated his ever-increasing need for 
possessing his victims before committing the actual murder. 


Liz would go home to spend Christmas with Bundy and her family that year. 
Just being around him again made her doubt the fears that constantly drove 
her when she was alone. Listening to his jokes, watching him move about 
the room, seeing the man who got along well with her parents and showed 
such love and concern for Tina was a living testimony to how normal he 
was. Such a man could not be the bloodthirsty murderer of the women of 
Washington State and now these unfortunate souls in Utah. It simply 
couldn’t be true. And it was during these times of vacillation that Liz would 
suffer the greatest guilt. It must have seemed like a horrible persecution and 
betrayal against the man she loved and was going to marry; a man who not 
only was becoming a lawyer, but who’d expressed interest in running for 
governor of Washington. These calls to the authorities, she believed, might 
very well come back to haunt them. 


But absent from Bundy, Liz would question and ponder so many things that 
seemed to make sense and kept pointing to his guilt. Something yet 
indefinable screamed yes, he is a killer. He’s the one they’re looking for, and 
I need to help them catch him. Yet the finality of such a decision disturbed 
her greatly. To believe that the man you’ve been with for over five years, 
someone you’ve virtually entrusted with your life and the life of your 
daughter, is in truth a veritable monster was practically beyond her 
comprehension. 
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A LETHAL COLORADO WINTER 


Theodore Bundy made two decisions at the beginning of 1975. First, he 
would begin attending classes on a more regular basis for the second 
semester. As a student of law, he’d been shirking his duties, and he knew it. 
And secondly, he would need to find a new killing ground, for the Beehive 
State was just too risky. The period between October 18 and November 8 
had been a heady time for him. He had created a reign of terror the likes of 
which Utah had never seen, and he’d fed the darkness within, leaving him 
feeling satisfied and looking forward to the coming year. A new year would 
mean new victims, and those victims, he determined, could be found in the 
unsuspecting environment of Colorado ski resorts. Here he would blend in 
easily among those who are used to seeing a strange face, in an atmosphere 
away from Utah lawmen on the hunt. Here he would find fresh prey. 


One facet of his January activities that year which could have made a 
difference in the coming months was his applying for the job of 
administrative assistant to County Commissioner Ralph McClure, a Salt 
Lake City Democrat. McClure really liked Bundy. “I almost hired him,” 
McClure said. “He had experience in Washington politics, excellent 
credentials and was an accomplished speech writer.”! Would getting this 
job have altered or even eliminated some of Bundy’s future Colorado 
murders? We will never know. 


Michigan is a long way from Utah, Colorado, and the Northwest, and 
hardly more than a ripple of news about the murders had reached the rest of 
the country by January 1975. So it is certain that as Dr. Raymond 
Gadowski, his children, and the very pretty Caryn Campbell arrived at the 
Wildwood Inn in Snowmass, Colorado (only a stone’s throw from Aspen), 
the threat of violent death had not even entered their minds. Perhaps 
nothing more than a bruised arm or leg from a tumble on the slope was 
anticipated, and if so, probably laughed about as the standard fear among 


skiers. But a fiend, especially an injured one, or one playing a policeman, 
hiding behind a handsome face and a disarming smile, would never be seen 
as a danger to Caryn, or most other women for that matter. Being a nurse, 
Caryn would be inclined to assist someone, if asked, and if everything 
looked on the up and up. It would, in her mind, be the correct thing to do. 


To understand what transpired here, and how Caryn Campbell became an 
unlikely victim, it’s important to know the layout of the Wildwood Inn, for 
it was here that Bundy was hunting, and not at the connecting village with 
its myriad of shops and restaurants, or the slopes, both of which have a 
constant stream of humanity both day and night. Like a lion in the jungle 
peering out from behind various forms of cover, waiting for the weakest and 
most susceptible to pass before him, so Ted Bundy would familiarize 
himself with this particular place and would then pounce upon what he felt 
was the most accessible and desirable of victims. He would plan and he 
would wait. 


The Inn consists of three connecting buildings which form a “U” shape, 
with the inside of this “U” being totally open to the elements and having a 
heated pool in the center on the ground floor. This being the case, all guests 
rooms inside this U face each other (as well as the pool), and are accessed 
by outdoor walkways only. In the warmer months you can stand all day 
long on these walkways, and (except for the occasional row of ski lockers 
or a service closet which might block the view of a doorway from a 
particular angle) never lose sight of anyone traveling the walkways, 
entering an elevator, or climbing or descending the stairs. But this is not the 
case when the snows come and the temperature dips to zero and below. The 
deep cold of a Colorado winter will continually pull massive amounts of 
steam off the surface of this very popular heated outdoor pool; the fog 
becomes a curtain, where voices can often be heard somewhere in the mists, 
but faces remain unseen. As we shall see, this and other factors would work 
in Bundy’s favor to help him capture what is believed to be his first victim 
in Colorado. 


The trip itself should have been a memorable one for the Gadowski party. 
Not quite engaged to be married, but at least talking about it, Raymond, 
thirty-one, and Caryn, twenty-four, had been living together for close to a 


year, and had come to Snowmass to attend a medical convention. 
Accompanying them for at least some of the activities was Dr. Albert 
Brinkman (a pseudonym), who was also a former boyfriend of Caryn’s. Had 
everything gone as planned, it would have looked something like this: 
Raymond would attend the daily conferences while Caryn would be skiing 
with the kids or doing other fun things. Nights would find them out on the 
slopes or around the fireplace in the lodge, perhaps milling about the shops 
in the village, or taking part in some of the planned social functions for the 
doctors and their families. However, after they arrived on Saturday, January 
11, their fun-filled get-away would end almost as quickly as it had begun. 


Early the next morning, Raymond made a half-hearted attempt to 
participate in the first conference of the series, but after only an hour, cut 
out to join Caryn and the kids for breakfast and time on the slopes. For 
dinner, Caryn, Ray, the children, and Dr. Brinkman decided to eat at the 
Stew Pot restaurant in Snowmass Village. It had been very cold all day, and 
after sunset, the temperature dropped to minus thirty-three degrees. Wanting 
to keep her hands in her pockets for the short walk to the eatery, Caryn left 
her purse containing her identification and her key to room 210 in the room. 
She knew Ray had his, so it didn’t matter. Because she’d been having a bout 
of stomach cramps, Caryn drank only milk with her stew, but finished 
neither. Leaving the restaurant, they stopped in a drugstore to peruse the 
magazine section, and this was the only stop they made on their way back 
to the Wildwood Inn. Apparently Brinkman had a Playboy to keep him 
company on the trip, and as he and Caryn were joking about it, Caryn 
offered to switch with him what she insisted was a much better magazine, 
her current issue of Viva. With a laugh, Brinkman agreed to the offer. 


Inside the lobby now, Caryn, obviously wanting to stay by the fire, asked 
Ray to retrieve her magazine, which was on the top shelf of the closet in 
their room. But whether he was tired from skiing or something was 
irritating him, Gadowski refused to go, and handed Caryn the key to their 
room. According to some reports, they may have had additional words, but 
it was clear the doctor was not getting out of his chair. Walking away 
(Brinkman had already left the lobby to pick up the magazine from his 
room), she crossed the lobby and entered the elevator for the ride to the 
second floor. 


When the doors opened on the second floor, numerous people she knew 
from the medical conference were waiting to board, including a nurse from 
the same hospital where Caryn worked. When this person was later 
interviewed by a detective, she said as the doors opened and Caryn stepped 
off, they greeted one another and Caryn turned to the right for what should 
have been a very short walk to her room. According to court records, “They 
observed Caryn Campbell, with whom they were familiar, exit the elevator 
on the second floor of the Wildwood Inn. Miss Campbell told the Yoders 
that she was going to her room to get a magazine and that she would return 
immediately to the lobby.”2 These were the last people to see Caryn 
Campbell alive; the last, that is, except for her abductor, who was even then 
concealing himself. As soon as the Yoders were out of the way, he made his 
move. 


As she stepped off the elevator, a cold blast of air hit Caryn squarely in the 
face. Perhaps still feeling queasy from the day’s stomach cramps, all she 
wanted to do was to get the magazine as quickly as possible and get back to 
Raymond and the kids. The children had in fact attempted to go with her 
back to the room, but were told by Caryn to stay with their dad. Had she 
allowed them to accompany her, Bundy would have had no choice but to let 
her continue on to her room. The few words she exchanged with the Yoders 
were said without stopping, and in the short distance she had to walk, not 
only did the ascending steam play its role in hiding the pretty wife-to-be 
from anyone who might be in the pool at that time and glancing up, but a 
service closet was situated directly across from her door, which also formed 
a type of shield. In what must have been a matter of only seconds, Bundy 
presented some ruse to Caryn Campbell and it worked. 


Raymond Gadowski waited by the fire for Caryn to return. Five minutes 
turned into ten, ten minutes into twenty. Wondering what was taking her so 
long, Raymond Gadowski, with his children in tow, took the same elevator 
he watched Caryn enter not thirty minutes earlier. Not having his key, he 
knocked on the door of room 210 but was met only with silence. After 
retrieving a passkey from the desk, the bewildered doctor found Caryn’s 
purse in the same place she had left it, the Viva was still on the shelf in the 
closet. 


Two quick searches by Raymond of the cocktail party they had decided not 
to attend proved fruitless, as did his brief excursion onto the main street of 
Snowmass Village, where he hoped to catch a glimpse of her. But Caryn 
was nowhere to be found, and a very anxious doctor now turned to the 
police. 


It was close to 11:00 P.M. when a patrol car from the Pitkin County 
Sheriff’s Office responded to the Wildwood Inn. The officers took the 
regular information: name, age, and sex of the missing person, and the 
circumstances surrounding the disappearance. Raymond Gadowski gave 
them everything they needed, and was forthright concerning the 
disagreement he and Caryn had concerning who would return to the room 
for the magazine. He assured them Caryn would not have just taken off. 
After completing what is always an initial—and, for want of a better word 
—routine gathering of facts, the police pulled away from inn and the 
ongoing mystery of what happened to Caryn Campbell. 


The next day, Michael Fisher, chief criminal investigator for the Ninth 
Judicial District, State of Colorado, received a call from William Baldridge 
of the Pitkin County Sheriff’s Office. Fisher didn’t know it at the time, but 
answering this particular call was but the beginning of an intense and 
grueling investigation involving many participants, one that would stretch 
throughout years. Soon after hanging up the phone, he left his Glenwood 
Springs office, climbed into his car, and headed south towards the 
Wildwood Inn some 34 miles away. The weather was turning bitterly cold, 
and as Fisher remembered it, “Snow fell regularly during those days.’ 


During the drive, Fisher kept pondering what it would take to pull off an 
abduction from a place like the Wildwood Inn. He thought about Gadowski 
and Brinkman, and whether they possessed those necessary elements to do 
such a thing. Until he could be ruled out, Gadowski would be his prime 
suspect (especially if Caryn should be found dead), with Brinkman right 
behind him. There was always a chance, experience had taught him, that the 
nurse from Michigan might turn up. Speaking of it recently, Fisher 
explained how it wasn’t all that unusual for women to disappear at such 
places, at least temporarily. “Aspen is and was well known for strange 
behavior [and] at the time there was a great deal of cocaine available, 


alcohol affected people much quicker at 8,000 feet and it was consumed 
like prohibition was just around the corner.... A young attractive woman 
could walk away from her partner, find another, and then turn up by noon 
the following day with buyer’s remorse, or at the E.R. with an overdose 
problem ... it happened a lot. But there was always someone, or something 
that pointed in that direction. Caryn’s disappearance had nothing but 
mystery [attached to it] each time you looked around the next corner.’ 


Beyond the obvious interviews with Gadowski and Brinkman, Mike Fisher 
had his work cut out for him. It was the peak season for skiing, and the 
Wildwood Inn did not have an empty room. Outside of those at the medical 
conference, most were strangers to one another, with guests having flown in 
from around the world. One room at a time, Fisher began knocking on 
doors, all the while trying to shield himself from the occasional blasts of icy 
wind. These face-to-face encounters would go on for a week, and some 
visitors, because of scheduling problems, had to be awakened as late as 
3:00 A.M. Yet even these people, Fisher added, “were very cooperative 
once they knew what the investigation was about.’= 


It was during this time that the investigator realized just how good an 
environment the abductor had. “As I conducted my interviews I could not 
help but notice that the swimming pool was almost invisible from the 
second floor walkway due to the rising steam [from] the warm pool water... 
Those were some of the coldest nights I ever spent anywhere. I had to wait 
and watch for the guest[s] to return to their rooms, give them a few minutes 
and then knock on their door. It gave me a lot of time to contemplate what 
had happened here ... the lack of observation showed me that the walk to 
Caryn’s room could not be seen by anyone other than the person who 
abducted her.’”® 


After studying the second floor, walking and timing the distances between 
the elevator and the various outside stairways and observing the traffic 
patterns of the patrons, it wasn’t long before the astute lawman formulated a 
correct hypothesis about the abduction. “I came to the troubling conclusion 
her abductor had her cooperation in leaving the more public areas of the 
Wildwood Inn.” 


Theodore Bundy learned long before that having women unwittingly aid in 
their own abduction could make his job that much easier. And now, without 
prior knowledge of Bundy’s activities at CWSC, Lake Sammamish, or the 
Hawkins kidnapping, the Colorado investigator had zeroed in on Bundy’s 
favorite mode of operation, solely on the layout of this famous ski resort. 
Once again, Bundy had avoided detection and been successful at obtaining 
what he wanted. Years later, Bundy would confirm to Fisher that Caryn’s 
murder occurred far away from the Wildwood Inn, and then he told him that 
he killed her “just like the others (hitting her in the head) just once,” before 
quickly adding, “I did my thing right there in the car.” 


Driving away from the area late that Sunday night, maneuvering his VW on 
slick back roads through the falling snow, he firmly believed the outcome of 
this one would be like all the others. Nothing would, or could, ever be 
connected to him. But nothing could have been farther from the truth. For 
this tapestry of murder he’d been weaving, first in Washington with a May 
excursion into Oregon, and then the homicides in Utah and now Colorado, 
had captured the interest of many; so much so, they had been weaving a 
tapestry of their own. This tapestry, although similar in pattern to Bundy’s, 
was one of evidence and not murder. It would hang, waiting for that 
unveiling, when Theodore Robert Bundy would be displayed before the 
world for the monster he really was. At that time, this tapestry of evidence 
would smother him, and he would never be able to extricate himself from it. 
But that time had not yet arrived. 


Raymond Gadowski and his two children would remain at the Wildwood 
Inn for about a week. It must have been extremely upsetting that with each 
passing day they were no closer to finding out what had happened to Caryn. 
When Mike Fisher first interviewed Gadowski on Monday evening, Caryn 
had been gone about twenty-four hours. Although emotionally distraught, 
Fisher said, Gadowski maintained control for the children’s sake. But 
feelings of guilt were quite evident, and this apparently was a battle the 
doctor would wage for many months. As to being a suspect in Caryn’s 
disappearance, Fisher did not believe he was guilty, as the doctor’s 
statements were believable and were corroborated by his children and other 
guests. But before the shaken trio left for Michigan, Fisher did polygraph 


Raymond Gadowski. The results were inconclusive, he said, “but ... 
definitely not deceptive to any of the issues.” 


The frozen and partially eaten body of Caryn Campbell was found on 
Monday, February 17, 1975. She was found nude, and her remains were 
resting on the south side of Owl Creek Road, just west of Sinclair Divide 
Summit, the Wildwood Inn being 2.8 miles northeast from this location. 
When Chief Investigator Fisher arrived on the scene, he viewed the body 
and ordered it be transferred to Howard Mortuary in Denver, where an 
autopsy was to be performed by Dr. Donald M. Clark of Middleton, 
Colorado. Before leaving the area, Fisher spoke with District Attorney 
Steve Waters, who hardly encouraged the investigator by saying, “Fish, 
you'll never find out who did this. You’ve got nothing to work with.” 
Although Mike Fisher wasn’t a man to let anything get in the way of 
finding Caryn’s killer, he inwardly acknowledged “he was flabbergasted at 
what it would take to solve this crime.””® 


Soon after Caryn disappeared, Fisher obtained from her dentist, Dr. Stanley 
McBride of Dearborn, Michigan, a copy of her dental charts and x-rays. On 
Tuesday, February 18, Dr. Richard H. Mentzer determined that in his 
“unqualified opinion ... after comparing the dental charts and x-rays with 
the dental work on the body, that the body is in fact Caryn Eilene 
Campbell.’””2 


The autopsy, also performed on February 18 (it took a good twenty-four 
hours for the body to thaw), revealed “the cause of death was blows to the 
back of the head with a blunt object combined with exposure to sub zero 
weather.” 12 


One of Caryn’s teeth had been broken, corresponding with an overlapping 
blow to her head. She had also suffered extensive damage to the soft tissue 
areas of the face, head, and one arm from wildlife. Gnaw marks were 
evident on her skull and most the bones were exposed on one arm. The 
contents of her stomach were well preserved: the bowl of stew she’d 
consumed along with the glass of milk shortly before her disappearance told 
investigators that her death occurred two to five hours after she had had 


dinner. This didn’t surprise anyone, as most abductees are murdered within 
the first few hours after capture. 


The discovery of the body of Caryn Campbell solved the mystery of what 
happened to her, but it did not solve the case. Whoever killed the pretty 
young nurse from Michigan was now long gone, and any evidence he left 
behind, meant a long and grueling investigation for the meticulous chief 
criminal investigator. It was likely that other young women in Colorado 
would meet the same fate in the coming months. In fact, Colorado’s time of 
suffering had only just begun. 


Having captured and killed his first Colorado victim, Bundy returned to Salt 
Lake City temporarily satiated and with the intention of fulfillingthe 
promise he had made to himself earlier, that he’d attend his law classes on 
at least a more regular basis. Bundy is known to have been present inclass 
on only three occasions during his first semester at the University ofUtah 
School of Law. It is as if his new-found freedom from Liz and the massive 
manhunt back home, coupled with a fresh geographical location teeming 
with unsuspecting females was creating a homicidal hunger that he couldn’t 
resist, nor did he want to. The “meals” were for the taking, and they were 
truly the only real and sustained force which drove Theodore Robert Bundy. 


Now that he was actually listening to the lectures, taking notes, and 
participating in class, his classmates weren’t sure what to make of him. 
Andrew Valdez, also a beginning freshman law student in the fall of 1974, 
had this to say about him: “He first introduced himself to me in a contracts 
class. I thought he was a transfer student because I’d never seen him 
before.” Valdez, who clearly liked Bundy (there were few who didn’t), 
also gave Bundy high marks for whatever academic success he was able to 
maintain. “I remember him for his ability to pass tough classes when he 
rarely went to school.”!2 


Others remember an odder sort of man. Wynn Bartholomew knew Bundy. 
He was two years ahead of him, and remembered seeing him in class one 
Monday “in the winter of 1975, looking haggard, with bags under his eyes 
and crimson red scratches branded across his cheeks and neck.” When he 
asked him if he’d had “a rough date this weekend,” Bundy, told an elaborate 


story about how it was all caused by a tree branch. Bartholomew wasn’t 
buying it. But he never suspected it was caused by the last flailing moves of 
a dying woman desperately trying to avert her fast approaching demise. 
How could he? 


January 1975 meant more to Ted Bundy than just killing Caryn Campbell. 
He was preparing for and taking law school finals. These would also 
preclude a brief return to Seattle to see Liz, friends, and family members. 
Liz, being in a complete and fixed state of dilemma over his possible 
involvement in the murders in Washington State and now Utah, decided to 
take yet another step towards resolving the issue once and for all. 


Liz had met previously with her bishop about Bundy and explained how 
she’d contacted the King County Police over her fears and concerns that he 
might be involved in the murders. Her bishop rightly interpreted that she 
had given this much thought, but was still unsure of the truth, and it is 
doubtful he believed her problem would be resolved any time soon. But Liz 
was in fact about to undergo yet another temporary reversal of position after 
spending Christmas with Bundy in Utah when she went to see her folks. At 
the very moment the wheels of the jet touched down, the magic began, as 
she and Tina met him at the airport, who greeted them with hugs and 
laughter. It was apparently a mutually happy time, a time of visiting family 
members with the man she loved and planned to marry. It must have 
seemed to Liz like those early days together, and the charm and apparent 
normalcy of the outer Bundy had once again convinced her of his complete 
innocence. Liz was now so happy it seemed like an answer to prayer, and 
soon after returning to Seattle she told her minister.1 But the bishop, 
although feeling happy for Liz and not wanting to throw cold water on the 
embers of a rejuvenating fire of hope, at the same time wanted her to 
remain level-headed about the matter. He suggested she contact the police 
again, just to make sure they followed through on their promise of 
contacting the Utah authorities. It was not what Liz wanted to hear. She 
wasn’t about to contact Hergesheimer again; she’d make the call to Utah 
herself. 


Although still nervous about such things, Liz did make the call to the Salt 
Lake County Sheriff’s Office. When she asked to speak with someone 


familiar with the Carol DaRonch abduction, none other than Captain 
Hayward himself picked up the phone.14 When Liz explained the situation 
and expressed her fears about Bundy, Hayward assured her that he’d been 
checked out when the Seattle authorities contacted the department after he 
first moved to Utah. Nothing indicated to him that Bundy was anything 
other than a law student. He told her not to worry about it; everything 
looked okay to him. 


Hayward was right. To the casual observer, nothing appeared out of place in 
Ted Bundy’s life. He was a student of the law. He had a reputation for being 
both politically active and well-respected for his work back home. And as 
far as his social life was concerned, both in Washington State and Utah, he 
was well-liked and highly regarded. Bundy was bright, articulate, politically 
savvy, witty, friendly, and always seemed to stand out from the crowd as 
one who could be counted upon. It was a brilliant façade, and he had 
worked very hard to perfect it. 


The winter of 1975 continued to inch very slowly towards spring. For his 
part, Mike Fisher followed up on every apparent lead, but any evidence 
pointing to the killer of Caryn Campbell was evading him, at least for the 
present time. Theodore Bundy, feeling almost god-like in his ability to 
outsmart law enforcement, continued as a well-liked law student and well- 
liked (for the most part) housemate of 565 First Avenue, and may very well 
have added to the body count in Utah or the surrounding states during the 
month of February, as he waited to get back up to speed as the premier 
killing machine of the Northwest. 


In Washington State, the authorities were no closer to catching a killer they 
now feared (correctly) had moved on. Despite a mammoth investigation 
which was continuing without letup, there were no solid answers that 
investigators could present to a still fearful and highly-charged public, 
neither had all of the missing women presumed to be victims been located. 
But that was about to change. 


On Saturday, March 1, 1975, Bundy’s second body dump site would be 
discovered by two forestry students on the slopes of Taylor Mountain. For 
the families of the missing, it was the inevitable crushing of that last bit of 


hope of ever seeing, or holding, or kissing a loved one again. The only 
positive aspect for them was that the discovery allowed the real grieving 
process to begin. For the investigators, however, the discovery held out the 
possibility of evidence; evidence which could lead them straight to their 
killer. 


So when Bob Keppel answered his phone on that pivotal day, it was a call 
he had expected to receive sometime, even hoped to receive; he just didn’t 
know when or from what jurisdiction that call might come. “You have a 
found skull off highway 18,” the radio room operator informed him. “Two 
citizens will meet you where the power lines cross, four miles south of I- 
90.” The spot where this macabre find was located is “1,000 feet northeast 
of the intersection of the power line road and highway 18.”16 


Keppel breathed a sigh of relief. The investigation would remain in the 
hands of the King County Police, who had learned from the intense 
investigation at Issaquah how important it was to do a proper and 
methodical search of the crime scene.“ Perhaps correctly, Bob Keppel 
didn’t believe another department would invest the time and manpower to 
conduct the type of extensive (and for the participants, exhausting) search 
that could lead them to this highly elusive killer. 


Now it was in their ballpark. Whatever was waiting for them in the way of 
clues would now have to be ferreted out by his crew, and Keppel was more 
than up to the task. For the next eight days, over two hundred searchers 
would tackle rocks, branches, slippery wet leaves, hidden depressions, and 
all the natural obstacles of the wild, all of which welcome the decaying 
remains of living things, and vigorously resist giving them up. 


The killer had taken his victims as intact human beings, but this is not how 
they would be found. Only the lower mandible of Lynda Ann Healy was 
discovered at Taylor Mountain. Because her skull was not located, police 
could not determine if she had suffered the crushing blow that had now 
become a trademark of the monster. 


In what was a surprise discovery for some, the cracked skull and lower 
mandible of Kathy Parks of Corvallis, Oregon, was also a part of the Taylor 
Mountain find. Being some 250 miles away from where she was last seen 


on that warm summer night of May 6, 1974, only added to the gruesome 
nature of the crime. That the killer reached out so far to claim a victim was 
yet another example of his unpredictability. Investigators noted that all of 
her upper teeth were missing. 


During the search, Keppel would literally stumble upon the grinning skull 
of Susan Rancourt./® Rancourt had suffered blunt force trauma to the back 
of her skull, and her mandible was broken in three places. Her long blond 

hair was found detached nearby. 


The cranium, minus the lower mandible, of Brenda Ball was located. A 
portion of the right side of her skull was missing. It was the opinion of the 
medical examiner “that this was not caused by an animal.”!2 


As body dumps go, Taylor Mountain was not a substantial find, and it was 
immediately apparent to Keppel’s people that this was merely the location 
chosen by the killer to discard the heads of his victims. Out there 
somewhere, they correctly reasoned, were the rest of the remains of these 
four women. It was a stark discovery, and one that wouldn’t sit well with 
the public. 


All of this brought a smile to Bundy’s face when he read of the discoveries 
on Taylor Mountain. He felt a special kinship with the ground Keppel and 
the others were searching, and they were no closer to catching him, even as 
they gathered the broken and smashed skulls of the women he had killed. 
He alone knew the location of the rest of the remains, and that would 
remain his for all time. He was completely unconcerned about the frenzied 
activity in Washington. He had buried the bodies, and he could just as easily 
have taken a shovel into the woods and done so with the heads, keeping 
them from prying eyes forever. There was no real evidence in any field in 
which he’d ever dragged a body. He had made it a rule early on that all 
clothing, purses, makeup bags, backpacks, and every physical item 
connected to the victim—with the exception of the occasional beaded 
necklace—were placed in plastic garbage bags and thrown into dumpsters, 
or otherwise discarded in locations far from the deceased. This would 
remove from the scene those things which could be so easily contaminated 
with hairs, fingerprints and other connecting evidence. Let the police gather 


bones to their heart’s content, he reasoned. It would never lead them any 
closer to him. He was, in his demented state, quite happy with his actions 
thus far. 


On Friday, March 14, 1975, Bundy was again on the move. Having gassed 
up in the city, he headed north out of Utah on I-80, stopping again for gas 
(and probably something to eat) later that day in Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
and filling up again in Laramie, as his Chevron credit card record reveals. It 
was the beginning of the weekend, and he loved to abduct and kill on 
weekends. He had been savoring the experience of murdering Caryn 
Campbell so effortlessly and efficiently at Colorado’s Wildwood Inn. He 
wanted to duplicate this achievement at another unsuspecting ski resort that 
like Snowmass would be teeming with people who were strangers to each 
other. He would be traveling a long way to accomplish this, but that was of 
no concern to him, as his life had evolved into constant trolling for victims. 


At Cheyenne, he turned south on 25 on his way to Denver. Past Fort 
Collins, past Longmont, Bundy would weave his way through the many 
little cities which make up the greater suburban areas of Denver, where he 
would again stop for gas at Golden, a small town west of Colorado’s largest 
city. Here he would pick up I-70, where he’d head west to his 
predetermined destination. 


As he drove the very scenic I-70, the thoughts of this madman with the 
carefully-crafted outer shell probably turned to murder; not just the murder 
yet to be, but a celebratory mental excursion into the past fifteen months 
and what that time meant to him. In the annals of predatory assault and 
homicide, he was setting records and covering new ground, and he knew it. 
The old Theodore Bundy must have seemed rather strange to him, as one 
might inwardly shudder at the naiveté of youth when revisiting the past. 


Not understanding his own psychopathology, he reveled in the freedom of 
the hunt, for he understood that all things and all people were his for the 
taking. Driving through the mountains of this beautiful and picturesque 
state at a time when spring and the sense of new life are just around the 
corner, all of his meditations were on death. Meditations that included the 
best way to bring his victims to the point of expiration, and how to enjoy 
them as they were dying. It was a way of thinking absolutely foreign to 


almost every other human on the planet. He was very much the alien among 
us, an alien driven by intense and unyielding homicidal cravings. 


Those who fell prey to Theodore Bundy did so, more than anything, by 
chance. He had no control over who’d be at Lake Sammamish that July 14, 
or at CWSC, where he abducted Susan Rancourt. What if Donna Manson 
had been walking with a friend when she headed for the concert at 
Evergreen the night she disappeared? What if Caryn Campbell had been 
holding the hands of Gadowsk1’s children as they exited the elevator? What 
if Georgann Hawkins simply told the hobbling stranger no? It was all so 
very random. It was so much a matter of chance. 


And so it was on March 15, 1975, Ted Bundy rolled his beige Volkswagen 
Bug into the small community of Vail, Colorado. He had never met, nor had 
he heard the name of Julie Cunningham. But by chance, his path would 
cross Cunningham’s, and by momentarily believing what she saw, she’d be 
immortalized as one of his victims. 


It was a little after 9:00 P.M. on that fateful and cold Colorado evening that 
Julie Cunningham, a pretty twenty-six-year-old, left her shared apartment 
and began what should have been a short stroll to a nearby tavern, where 
she’d have a drink or two with her roommate. As a part-time ski instructor 
who was also employed at a local sporting goods store, Julie was a 
responsible young woman who wouldn’t have stood up her friend for 
anything. Neither was she the type of person to suddenly leave the area 
without a good reason, and without informing friends, relatives and 
employers of her plans. So it was understandable that her odd 
disappearance created a deep sense of trepidation among those who knew 
her. The mystery, which wouldn’t be solved for many years, was classic 
Bundy. 


Julie Cunningham had the misfortune of seeing Bundy walking rather 
haltingly on crutches while fumbling with ski equipment (probably boots). 
After parking his car, Bundy would later explain, “I walked back toward the 
center of town, up the road and I walked slowly, looking at the 
passerbys.”22 After a moment, he spotted Julie Cunningham. “Coming 
down the road towards me, she was alone and walking on the outside of the 
parked cars.... I used the crutch and fumbled with the boots and started to 


cross the street and I asked her help. I told her that I needed a little help to 
get to my car, it was parked only a short distance down the road in the 
direction she was walking.”2! 


When she agreed to help him, Bundy said he “started with a little small talk 
about getting off work, and hurting my leg skiing.”22 Leading Julie to the 
passenger side of his VW, he asked her to help him by putting the crutches 
in his car. “When I opened the door and she bent over,” Bundy recalled, “I 
hit her in the head and pushed her into the car, she was unconscious, and as 
I drove away I put handcuffs on her.”22 Quickly getting onto I-70, Bundy 
drove for a time before exiting onto a state road, which he followed until he 
came to what he thought was a small lake, then he got off onto an unpaved 
road. This particular setting was partially secluded by rows of Juniper trees, 
and these, he believed, would serve nicely for what he was planning to do. 


Like Georgann Hawkins, however, Julie Cunningham regained 
consciousness during the drive to where she would be killed. “She was 
unconscious for a short time and then (when) she came to, she was asking 
where she was, what was this all about.”24 Her frightened pleas for him to 
spare her life only added to Bundy’s sexual excitement and probably 
brought a smile to his face. 


Ted Bundy would kill Julie Cunningham shortly after arriving at this 
location. Her death, however, would come only after Bundy had sufficiently 
toyed with her. Having attacked her in the car, Bundy choked her until she 
passed out. He then had sex with her and deliberately left the passenger 
door open and waited for her to wake up. When she came to, she perceived 
the open door as a possible avenue of freedom (just as Bundy hoped she 
would) and immediately jumped out of the car and started running for the 
road. But there was no one around this isolated area for miles, and after 
letting her run and scream for a short distance, the very athletic law student 
chased her down and strangled her to death. Pulling the body under a 
Juniper tree, he left the completely nude remains, gathered up her clothing 
and personal items and left the area. Having placed everything in a large 
trash bag, he tossed it into a dumpster somewhere down the road. 


Bundy admitted driving back to this spot all the way from Salt Lake City on 
two separate occasions. On his second trip, he buried the body (or what was 
left of it), he said. Once again, the very mobile lifestyle of this very unusual 
murderer was showing no signs of slowing down. He would return to Utah 
and the social life he’d created there, he’d attend the lectures of his law 
professors, and he would call Liz. Once the tethered genie of murder had 
been reeled back within him for a time, he would, with the apparent ease of 
someone without a care in the world, take his place among the ranks of the 
living. His intense love and the fellowship he sought with dying and dead 
women would, unhappily, have to take the back burner of his life, at least 
for a while. In his quiet and isolated moments, he would relive his latest 
conquests, and for a time, these memories stimulated him and brought him 
comfort, until he could seek out new women to posses. 


Spring was approaching, and he looked forward to all the opportunities that 
time of year had to offer. 
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SPRINGTIME DOESN’T 
ALWAYS MEAN NEW LIFE 


On Thursday, April 3, 1975, Bundy pulled into a Chevron station in Salt 
Lake City and purchased gas using his Chevron credit card. He had 
managed to rack up an enormous bill with the company over the previous 
year or so, and this debt would continue to grow as his consumption of fuel 
far exceeded his ability to pay for it. But the rising cost of what he was 
doing didn’t concern him, for he had other, more pleasant things to 
consider. 


He would be leaving in the morning for Colorado, and before heading out, 
he’d take along with him everything he would need for the trip. One item he 
couldn’t forget was a shovel. It was time to say a final good-bye to one of 
his victims, and seek out another while he was at it. Besides, he believed 
Colorado would be a welcome break from the confinement of classes and 
the constant need to adjust the mask of sanity for those at the rooming 
house and everywhere else he was forced to interact socially. On the road he 
could be himself, where his conversations were reduced to pleasantries 
exchanged with a waitress, a gas station attendant, or perhaps someone 
from whom he might need to ask directions. Life among strangers (or 
among the dead, for that matter) was always easier for him than dealing 
with the living whom he knew. 


On Friday, April 4, Bundy was back in Golden, Colorado, a small 
community west of Denver. He was purchasing gas again, just as he had 
less than three weeks earlier, and he would fill up again at a familiar spot in 
Silverthorne the next day. His reason for being here was to visit the remains 
of Julie Cunningham, who was by now, like all dead things in the wild, 
experiencing a thawing decay. But because he always viewed the scenes of 
his work, both the locations where the murders occurred and those where 
the bodies were eventually placed, as being sacred and because he 


continued to possess a strong connection to the remains, it would have been 
impossible for Ted Bundy to simply roll up to the desolate area, quickly 
grab the shovel, and make quick work of it. Far more likely is that his 
excitement continued to build with each mile, and by the time he pulled up 
to within feet of the corpse (in whatever form it remained), he’d be in a 
mental and emotional state so far removed from the rest of society that it 
almost certainly would have required him to seek a sexual release from the 
tension. For such people, the union between killer and victim is mystical, 
surpassing in importance the bonds they share with the living. 


He also had to have a palpable sense of regret once the last bit of dirt was 
thrown over his victim forever. Her destroyer was saying good-bye for the 
last time, and a sense of loss filled him as he brushed the debris from his 
pants, threw the shovel in the trunk and climbed back into his car. He was 
alone again, but he would carry this victim, as he would all of his victims, 
within himself for the rest of his life. They were now a part of him in a most 
unique way, and this was something which couldn’t be taken from him, no 
matter what the future held. The immediate future, at least for Theodore 
Bundy, meant another young and beautiful woman who would soon 
succumb to his deviant desires. 


Grand Junction, Colorado, located in the western part of the state and less 
than thirty miles from Utah, had a population of 20,000 in 1970. Nearly 200 
miles from the capital city of Denver, it is but one of the many smaller 
communities which hug Interstate 70 as it zigzags horizontally throughout 
the state. The town takes its name from the confluence of the Colorado and 
Gunnison rivers, and has always been considered a good place to live and 
raise a family. But like so many other unlikely places before that Sunday, 
April 6, 1975, Grand Junction would not escape intact as Theodore Bundy 
drove slowly and with a singular determination through the town. It wasn’t 
long before he caught a glimpse of a pretty young woman riding her yellow 
bicycle in the southern end of the city. Just a short time earlier, Bundy 
charged $3.16 against his Chevron credit card at a gas station in Grand 
Junction; a decision which might have brought a smile to his face, 
considering he was now eyeing what he believed was a suitable victim, and 
he wouldn’t want to stop for fuel in the middle of an abduction. Things 
were going so smoothly once again. 


The woman Bundy was paying such close attention to was twenty-four- 
year-old Denise Oliverson. A sleek woman standing 5'4" and weighing 105 
pounds, Denise had long brown hair parted in the middle. It was obvious 
she was heading for a bridge which would take her across the Colorado 
River into another populated area of the city, so Bundy knew that whatever 
he was going to do, he’d have to do it quickly. 


It is unknown what was going through the mind of Denise Oliverson 
moments before Bundy stopped his VW and quickly jumped out of his car, 
but we do know perhaps some of what she must have been pondering. 
Having had an argument with her boyfriend, she decided to ride her bike to 
her parents’ house across the river in the northern part of the city, close to 
Lincoln Park. It was turning warm again, so a bike ride may have been just 
what she needed to alleviate some of her stress. At any other time she’d 
have been absolutely right. Those who saw her last said she was wearing an 
Indian print blouse, a pair of Levi’s, and sandals. 


It is also unknown exactly how Bundy took control of her. Unable to use 
one of his tried-and-true ruses, Bundy either stopped his car just ahead of 
her, jumped out and immediately attacked her, knocking her unconscious, 
or he may have driven a bit farther ahead, stopped, gotten out of his car, 
began fumbling with something as if he was checking a tire, and struck her 
with the crowbar as she passed him. Either method was very risky, as it was 
a nice afternoon and any pair of eyes from any direction could have seen 
them. Even a quick glance around didn’t guarantee him an escape without 
pursuit, but again, Bundy was apparently impervious to such fears, and 
unfortunately he would be proven right once again. 


However he abducted Denise, once she was inside his VW he spirited her 
onto I-70 heading west, and before he reached the Utah line he stopped the 
car, killed her, performed whatever acts of necrophilia he was at that 
moment craving, and dumped her body in the Colorado River. It was a 
quick kill for him, and it was absolutely certain he would never return to the 
scene for any further sexual activity with the deceased. After ridding 
himself of the evidence of clothes and other personal effects, he continued 
on I-70 into southern Utah, and then headed in a northeasterly direction for 
home. 


When he drove his weather-beaten Volkswagen Beetle in whatever state or 
region he chose to prowl, those who passed him on the road would have 
seen nothing remarkable about the man or his vehicle. To say that in such a 
setting he looked average is actually an understatement. But in truth, he was 
either the most brilliant and sadistic murderer ever, or perhaps the most 
miraculously lucky. For despite the fact that he had become the terror of 
four western states, the law enforcement community, regardless of its 
valiant and tiring efforts, was no closer to catching him than it was after the 
disappearance of Lynda Ann Healy. He was quickly approaching a status 
heretofore unseen in the history of murder. And Theodore Robert Bundy 
was enjoying every minute of it. 


The body of Denise Oliverson has never been recovered. 


Despite his busy schedule of law school, social activity and murder, Bundy 
remembered to send flowers that April to Liz, who was turning thirty. It was 
a thoughtful gesture, but one that did little to remove the doubt and 
confusion as to who and what was the real Ted Bundy. 


Not being able to steal everything he needed, Bundy sought out the job of 
custodian of Balliff Hall at the university. He would manage to hold onto 
this position until early or mid-summer, when he was finally terminated for 
“missing work and showing up drunk on one occasion.” Bundy, who was 
never as dedicated to working as he was to killing young coeds, was 
probably relieved to be free of the commitment. 


Next door in Colorado, Mike Fisher had been toiling for weeks following 
up leads in the murder of Caryn Campbell. When a suspect looked 
promising in Detroit, he caught a flight, keeping his proverbial fingers 
crossed. Stepping off the plane, it must have been exceedingly cold, as he 
would later remark, “I didn’t know there was a place colder than Aspen in 
February.” After interviewing a man in what had at first looked like a 
possible break in the case, Fisher quickly determined this wasn’t the killer 
of Caryn Campbell. Before flying out, however, the Colorado investigator 
again interviewed doctors Gadowski and Brinkman. Both agreed to take a 
polygraph test, and both passed. This didn’t surprise Fisher, but having it 
out of the way meant he could close the book on these two men. And, 


Fisher noted, Gadowsk1’s nine-year-old son was able to substantiate 
everything his father and Brinkman had said. At least the relentless 
detective was able to fly home feeling like something had been 
accomplished, even if Caryn’s murderer was still evading justice. 


Another bubble would burst after he traveled to Oregon to interview and 
polygraph another incarcerated suspect. When this one fell apart, the 
investigator headed for home, still empty handed, but not empty of 
determination. The hunt for Campbell’s killer would go on. Indeed, his 
level of determination would only increase, now that he began to see a 
pattern of murdered and missing women that was emerging in the state with 
the vanishings of Julie Cunningham and Denise Oliverson. It was a pattern 
he had watched develop next door in Utah, and so, in mid—April, he 
telephoned Detective Jerry Thompson of the Salt Lake County Sheriff’s 
Office to compare notes on their individual murders. Immediately, 
similarities were noted. After this initial contact, Fisher and some of his 
people drove to Salt Lake to meet Jerry Thompson and his partner Ben 
Forbes, taking photos and information with them on the murders in 
Colorado. Thompson, who had taken over the Melissa Smith case from his 
good friend Louis Smith and who was also responsible for the Nancy 
Wilcox investigation now that she wasn’t classed as a runaway, freely 
shared with Fisher everything he had, including his belief about the 
connection between the attack on Carol DaRonch and the almost immediate 
abduction of Debbie Kent. When the detectives began looking closely at the 
Utah and Colorado murders, it was apparent to all present that a single, 
mobile killer was most likely responsible. It was an assumption that 
couldn’t be carved into stone. But it was a theory that had a great deal of 
circumstantial weight behind it, based on the available evidence, and only 
time would prove them right. Both Fisher and Thompson were astute 
lawmen who weren’t afraid of sharing information, and understood that 
such cooperation could prove beneficial in catching an elusive killer such as 
they were after. 


On Monday, May 5, 1975, Ted Bundy was in the mood for a hunt of his 
own. Leaving Salt Lake City, Bundy headed north on I-15 towards Idaho. It 
was a Straight shot up the interstate to Pocatello, and at only 165 miles, it 
would feel like a sprint to this very seasoned road killer. He wouldn’t be 


using his credit card this time (something the authorities would later use so 
effectively against him), as he had a full tank of gas and expected be able to 
make the round trip without having to stop for more. 


Heading north, Bundy was filled with excited expectations of what was in 
store for the woman or women that would be foolish enough to follow him 
to their death. He couldn’t have known that in fourteen years, he’d be 
explaining the reason for this particular trip just a short time before his own 
death. 


Russell Reneau, who in 1989 was chief investigator for the Idaho Attorney 
General’s Office, sat down with Bundy only two days before he was 
executed to hear some last-minute confessions about the two murders he 
committed in the state. It was a last-ditch effort by the killer to prolong his 
life after running out of appeals, and it would ultimately fail. However, 
these confessions do provide answers (at least in some cases) for law 
enforcement and members of the victims’ families, which may be 
comforting for the bereaved, especially if the bodies are never located. But 
they are also a window into the thinking patterns of the sociopath, and it is 
clear from the transcripts that Theodore Bundy had great difficulty talking 
about some of these things. 


Believing there could have been a normal reason for Bundy’s travel to 
Pocatello, Reneau asks him a question which caused the killer a moment of 
embarrassment. The following exchange is taken directly from the 
transcript: 


RENEAU: Do you recall why you were in Pocatello at that particular 
time? 


BUNDY: Yes. 
RENEAU: Can you tell me? 


BUNDY: Oh yes. Oh, excuse me. Aw ... madness, what can I say. It 
was basically to do what was done. 


Madness, yes! And an extreme madness, which he relished, and which he’d 
use to the fullest at every opportunity. 


As Bundy entered the Pocatello city limits, he almost immediately caught 
sight of Idaho State University rising up on his left, situated just off I-15. A 
little over a mile ahead sat the Holiday Inn, which was also off I-15 and to 
his right, where he would secure a room, making sure it was on the first 
floor and in the rear of the building. How he handled that conversation with 
the clerk is unknown, but he signed the register using a fictitious name and 
oddly provided his actual license tag number for the record. 


It is unknown what his itinerary might have been for that May 5, but it is 
safe to assume it wasn’t casual sightseeing, and that he hunted women for 
the remainder of that day and evening in and around the university proper. 
At one point in his confession, he admits entering a high-rise women’s 
dormitory where he encountered a male authority figure that immediately 
stopped him and demanded to see some identification. Unable to produce 
any, Bundy was asked to leave, and did so. In all of Bundy’s travels, that 
was probably the closest he came to being confronted and possibly detained 
in the entire time he was actively involved in murder. 


Ted Bundy only admitted to two murders in Idaho (the first being the 
hitchhiker on September 2, 1974, when he was moving to Utah). At some 
point during the evening, he returned to his room at the Holiday Inn, 
dejected and without a victim. The weather may have played a part in 
Bundy’s failure. Although it was officially springtime, it was still quite 
wintry in Pocatello for that time of year. Not only was it colder than normal 
for both April and May, but winter was refusing to relinquish its grip, filling 
the city with snow showers on both days he was there. This being the case, 
it was unlikely even the suave Theodore Bundy could have convinced many 
women to stop and speak with him, much less follow him, whether he 
pretended to be disabled or not. Neither would there have been a large 
number of women out walking at night, for it was simply too cold, and 
anyone he encountered or approached would have been hurrying on to her 
destination. Add to this his lack of in-depth knowledge of the surroundings, 
and you have the perfect explanation for his failure to murder that evening. 
During his confession with Reneau, he alluded to additional attempts to 


abduct women, but nothing that would have been reported by those he was 
trying to lure away, which means these attempts floundered in the early 
stages and wouldn’t have been considered threats by the women he spoke 
to. 


And so, still in a predatory state of mind, he returned to the Holiday Inn, 
and as he shut the door to his room behind him, he was left to his own 
devices to deal with the intense sexual release the killer within him sought. 
He did not have a beautiful young woman to kill, to hold tightly as her body 
temperature cooled and all her cells came to a standstill. All he had were his 
memories; memories of the bashed and severed heads he had taken with 
him to his university district apartment. Or memories of his nocturnal 
revisiting of the dead, for more sexual gratification with those he had killed. 
For tonight, however, the memories of such acts would have to do. But all 
of that would change by noon the following day. 


It is impossible to ascertain with any degree of accuracy what was going 
through his psychopathic brain when he awoke the next day; nor can we 
determine whether he stumbled on a victim at a junior high school by 
chance, or through a change in tactics based on his inability to snag a 
college girl the day before. What is known is that Bundy left his hotel room, 
got into his car, and began trolling. And in what was a straight shot from the 
Holiday Inn, first onto Pocatello Creek Road which then runs into East 
Alameda, which becomes West Alameda (a distance of less than two miles 
from the hotel), he came across a lunchtime crowd of kids at Alameda 
Junior High School, some of whom were leaving school for a small park 
located just across the street. The school itself sits at the corner of 
McKinley and West Alameda. 


He spotted and got the attention of twelve-year-old Lynette Culver, who 
lived directly across from the school’s western side at 23 Fairbanks Road. 
Bundy slowed his VW to a stop directly in front of the junior high. Culver, 
dressed in jeans, a red checkered shirt and a maroon jacket with a fur collar, 
came up to Bundy and spoke to him through the passenger window. At 5'2", 
with a weight between 105 and 110 pounds and long brown hair parted in 
the middle, she was exactly what he wanted. He would later feign surprise 
at her youth, telling investigators he believed she was older, but that’s 


because he understood he’d be perceived in even harsher terms as a child 
killer. An unrelenting destroyer of women was okay, apparently, as long as 
he wasn’t thought of as a killer of children. 


After he said just the right things to the child (who must have been flattered 
that a grown man would show such interest in her), pretty Lynette Culver 
opened the door to Bundy’s death car, slid into the seat beside him, shut the 
door, and with a smile on her face, said good-bye to all her tomorrows. 
Turning his VW around, he made the short drive back to the Holiday Inn. 
These were ice-breaking moments filled with friendly chitchat from the 
master of deception, which put the young girl even more at ease. 


Ted Bundy learned numerous things about Lynette which later convinced 
detectives that his claim of abducting her was genuine and not something 
he’d heard about from someone else. When Reneau questioned him about 
his conversation with the girl, he said the following: 


She made a comment that sounded like she had other friends or 
relatives in Seattle.... Made a comment indicating that she either lived 
with her grandmother or that her grandmother lived with her family. 
Another comment indicating that perhaps they were thinking of 
moving to another house. Indications that she had had some trouble 
with truancies at school ... and ... finally that I encountered her at a 
time when she was leaving the school grounds to meet someone at 
lunch time.4 


When Reneau and staff did their investigation into Bundy’s claims, they 
found them to be genuine, and determined that he only could have learned 
these details by speaking with Lynette. 


Ted Bundy drowned the young girl in the bathtub. In the interview with 
Reneau (which included the FBI agent, William Hagmaier, as well as 
Bundy’s lawyer), Bundy mentions the cause of death as drowning, but does 
not say specifically where and how that occurred. Because the Idaho 
investigators only had one hour to clear up two cases, the questions were 
quick-paced and direct, and they didn’t follow up at the time. However, 
Reneau began to wonder just how the killing occurred as they were leaving 
the prison, so he decided to send Randy Everitt back inside to question 


Bundy concerning the exact circumstances of Culver’s death. A short time 
later, Everitt was escorted into a room where he and Bundy discussed what 
happened, and Bundy confirmed he drowned the young girl in the bathtub. 
He did not say, and Everitt did not ask, whether Lynette was taking a bath 
of her own volition when this happened, or whether she was strangled and 
placed unconscious in the tub and then held under the water. The sequence 
of events that day at the Holiday Inn may remain somewhat of a mystery, 
but the manner of the murder is not. True to form, Bundy satisfied his 
desires through necrophilia with the dead girl from Pocatello. 


Having listened to Bundy for about fifteen minutes (Everitt tried to get 
additional information on the hitchhiker Bundy killed the previous 
September, but got nothing of substance), Everitt asked why he had done 
these things. Completely relaxed, Bundy looked straight into the 
investigator’s eyes and replied, “It was the madness.” That was all he 
could say. 


After the murder, Bundy, who had purposely taken a room in the rear of the 
hotel, made sure no one was looking before quickly moving the body not 
more than six feet out the door to the waiting trunk of his VW, which was 
located at the front of the vehicle. As always, he did this without being 
noticed, and after gathering up the rest of his things, he pulled away from 
the hotel for the last time. He then drove a number of miles out of town and 
dumped Culver into a river “north of Pocatello.”® By nightfall, he’d be far 
away from the ongoing and fruitless search for the missing junior high 
school student. 


In an ironic footnote to Bundy’s Idaho foray, it was the one-year 
anniversary of the murder of Kathy Parks from Oregon, whom he had lured 
away from the campus cafeteria sometime after 11:00 P.M. As he savored 
his latest kill on the drive back to Salt Lake City, did he remember this? No 
one will ever know. 


On Friday, June 6, Bundy made a surprise visit home to Seattle. Arriving in 
the early afternoon at Liz’s place (Liz was still at work, but Tina was there, 

and happily greeted him), Bundy was ready to play the role of the returning 
lover and surrogate father. He and Tina even cooked up a surprise for Liz as 


she walked in the door. With Bundy hiding in Tina’s room, Tina led her 
mom into her room under the pretense of having something to show her, 
and as Liz stood there, Bundy jumped out from behind her and threw his 
arms around her. As always, Liz Kendall, the one woman who truly loved 
him and put up with so much to preserve the relationship, could not help 
herself. Inwardly, despite all the fears she had over his possible role in the 
killings, she was still very glad to see him. Bundy would stay within this 
cocoon of acceptance until the following Thursday, when he would return 
to Utah. His other life awaited him there. 


Always on the lookout for a pretty young woman for his outer self (at one 
point he dated the daughter of a Utah Supreme Court judge who would 
actually have to recuse himself from one of his future appeals due to the 
killer’s relationship with his daughter), Bundy had recently met yet another 
one. Her name was Leslie Knutson, recently divorced and with a seven- 
year-old son. They met at a party in June hosted by Paul Van Dam, the Salt 
Lake County prosecutor, and began dating soon afterwards. According to 
statements she would later make, they would spend time together in the 
mountains, at the drive-in, and in her apartment. 


He never attempted to discourage Leslie from adding her son Joshua to the 
mix. Indeed, Bundy, who for a time that summer lived at Knutson’s 
Redondo Street address, took Josh and a group of his friends to the local 
swimming pool on more than one occasion. In essence, Bundy was acting 
(as he had with Tina) as a surrogate father to Knutson’s son. This may have 
seemed quite natural to him. But as with all relationships in which Bundy 
was involved, this one would die. Nothing he told Leslie or Josh was true, 
or had any real foundation to it. 


Like an actor who makes the part believable to all who see him, but who 
becomes his real self after he departs the theater and enters the real world, 
so too Bundy worked diligently to be accepted and believed while he was in 
character, but as soon as he was alone, the real self would emerge, at least 
in his imagination. He understood who he really was and was fully 
accepting of it. He was a cold-blooded killer, the product of years of violent 
fantasy now put into action, and almost every other emotion was little more 
than forced behavior. He was a murderer with an enormous craving. And 


that craving would lead him to take the life of another young girl before the 
month was out. 


Susan Curtis, fifteen, had long, light-brown hair, parted in the middle. On 
the evening of June 27, 1975, she was attending a banquet in the Wilkinson 
Student Center on the campus of Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah. 
It was part of the Bountiful Orchard Youth Conference, and this was the 
first day for Susan. Living in Bountiful, some fifty miles north of Provo, the 
very athletic teenager had, along with two other females, ridden to BYU on 
her bicycle, on what would be a two-day excursion for the trio. Having left 
on June 26, the girls stayed that night “in a yard at the residence of Neva 
Smith of Lehi, Utah,’ and completed the journey in plenty of time to 
attend the formal dinner the next day. 


Dressed in a pretty yellow evening gown, the tanned young girl would leave 
the banquet hall momentarily to return to her room across campus to brush 
her teeth. She had braces and understood the importance of taking good 
care of them. After informing her roommate of her intentions (and without 
any hesitation concerning her safety), she left the crowd of young people 
and headed out alone into the semi-dark night. A January 27, 1989, article 
published in the Salt Lake Tribune described the surroundings: “A balmy 
early summer evening ... it would have been a quarter-mile walk along 
sidewalks and ‘across a couple of streets in the fading light.’” 


An easy walk, and others might be out walking as well, making it even 
safer. Had it not been for a killer of young women prowling about in the 
environment he cherished the most, the college setting, young Curtis would 
have had little more to worry about than catching the heel of her shoe in an 
unseen crack and having a nasty fall. 


But at some point Bundy emerged from the approaching darkness, and 
probably through some pretext, caused her to follow him a short distance 
before he violently assaulted her with his standard weapon, a crowbar. It 
was all so easy for him. He had learned to capture and with little effort kill. 
His ability to strike a fatal blow without warning was without equal. With 
each abduction he was proving to the world just how omnipotent he’d 
become, and how fruitless it was for the law enforcement community to try 
to apprehend him. Life and death were in his hands, and he was always 


going to choose death. Theodore Robert Bundy had never been happier in 
all of his life. 


That he was able to snatch Susan Curtis held an irony he’d be unaware of 
for many years. A resident of Bountiful, Curtis had attended the play at 
Viewmont High School on the same night as Debbie Kent. She was in the 
auditorium when the salivating killer was desperately searching out a 
victim, and may have seen or been seen by him. They were destined to meet 
again, and she would simply vanish. The only eyes to capture the scene 
were the eyes of her killer. 


Bundy used his Chevron credit card to purchase gas on June 13 in Salt Lake 
City and did not make use of it again until July 9. There is no reason to 
think that he was any less active during that period. He may have had some 
money saved, received additional funds from back home, or may even have 
stolen (or simply used) another person’s credit card. But it is highly unlikely 
he suddenly brought a halt to his spectacular success as a traveling and 
untraceable killer. That simply didn’t happen. During this period other 
women were murdered in locations with which Bundy was not only 
familiar, but had frequented. 


It was July 1 and no one in Shelley Robertson’s family seemed to know 
where she was. She hadn’t shown up for work that day in the family’s 
Golden, Colorado, printing business, but that didn’t necessarily mean 
anything was wrong. Even so, as the calls to friends, relatives, and a 
boyfriend began, it didn’t take long for all involved to feel that this time her 
absence was different. Something, it seemed, was very wrong indeed. 


On Saturday, August 23, 1975, two students exploring an old mine shaft 
close to Berthoud Pass (some 40 miles west of Golden) discovered the 
decaying, nude body of a woman. She’d been bound with duct tape, and 
little to no evidence was subsequently recovered by detectives. The only 
certainty was that Shelley Robertson had been murdered and dumped like 
so much refuse in an abandoned mine shaft, where discovery of the body 
was essentially assured. It was only a matter of time, and her killer knew 
this. 


What is quite interesting is that Golden was the place Bundy chose to buy 
gas on his last two trips to Colorado. He could have filled up at any of the 
numerous small communities west of Denver, but, like a creature of habit, 
he stopped in Golden, just as he had stopped in Silverthorne and other spots 
more than once. This proves nothing. Anyone could have killed Shelley 
Robertson. But given that his whereabouts are in question that day, that his 
new hunting ground had recently become Colorado, and that he’d stopped 
in this very locale on two recent occasions, he certainly can’t be ruled out. 
If Theodore Bundy was anything, he was completely unpredictable, and this 
is why it was proving so difficult to catch him. 


A second murder which is often attributed to him is the bizarre abduction 
(or disappearance) of Nancy Baird, twenty-three, from a Fina gas station in 
Layton (Davis County), about 25 miles north of Salt Lake City. It was an 
exceedingly strange disappearance, but something Bundy would have 
attempted. Given his success at pulling off the unthinkable, he can’t be 
ruled out of this one either. Indeed, the entire scenario seems to have Ted 
Bundy’s metaphorical footprints all over it. Nancy was working in a busy 
place of business one minute, and gone the next. At 5:30 P.M. on July 4, 
there should have been more than a regular flow of traffic. According to her 
boss, her purse was still there along with the money from her recently 
cashed check. Her car was in the lot, locked and in the same place she’d 
parked it when she showed up for work. No one witnessed anything, neither 
were there signs of a struggle. Just like Georgann Hawkins, Lynda Ann 
Healy, Julie Cunningham, Caryn Campbell, and all the others who perished 
at the hands of Theodore Bundy, Nancy Baird was simply gone, and gone 
without a trace. 


The remains of Nancy Baird have never been recovered. 
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OUT OF THE SHADOWS 


Friday night, August 15, 1975, had been a night of trolling. When Bundy 
awoke that morning, he had at least twenty-two murders under his belt. At 
no time had he ever come close to being apprehended (except in the 
women’s dorm at Idaho State University), and given the fact that he felt 
absolutely at ease transporting bodies and body parts (he had at least four 
heads of the Washington victims at the Rogers’s rooming house at one time), 
there was little that would have given him pause about his future activities. 
He was, he believed, impervious to detection and arrest. But that was about 
to change. 


According to statements made later, Bundy maintained that that Friday night 
was simply a night of cruising around in his dependable VW Bug while he 
smoked dope. Reading his explanation makes it sound natural and innocent. 
There could be no denying what he had become, but he insisted on the 
innocence of the events of that evening, as though he truly had no evil 
motivations. He as much as said, “See, I shouldn’t have been stopped; I 
wasn’t doing anything wrong. How could they?” Knowing his history, 
however, and the true depths of his depravity, it’s easy to see his declarations 
for the lies they are. Ted Bundy was not just a successful killer, but also an 
accomplished liar. He would have enjoyed nothing more than to have found 
a pretty young woman sticking out her thumb that evening, just as he had 
found Laura Aime after midnight on the last day of October, 1974. He was 
hunting then, and he was hunting on this night as well, make no mistake 
about it. 


It must have been somewhat surprising when, at 2:30 A.M. on the morning 
of August 16, Theodore Bundy saw the headlights of a vehicle coming 
towards him suddenly go bright, and it momentarily startled him. Unknown 
to Bundy, the person behind those piercing headlights was Sergeant Bob 


Hayward of the Utah Highway Patrol. Bundy’s time of secrecy was almost at 
an end. 


The homicidal law student had been sitting in his car with the lights off, 
smoking a joint, and studying (perhaps half-heartedly) a map of Salt Lake 
City and its environs, so he could ascertain exactly where he’d ended up and 
how to get back home. With the sudden burst of light, he did the one thing 
he shouldn’t have. He quickly slammed his left foot into the clutch pedal, 
shifted into first gear, hit the gas, and in a movement reminiscent of popping 
the clutch, jumped the car forward in an effort to get away. Stupidly, he kept 
his headlights turned off. This was an invitation for Hayward to pursue, and 
with the help of his searchlight, which bathed Bundy’s car in an eerie red 
glow, he followed along as the Bug ran through one, and then two stop signs. 
At this point when Bundy was exiting a subdivision and turning onto the 
main road, he finally pulled the light switch and saw the highway before 
him. This didn’t matter to Hayward, as he had no intention of letting the VW 
get away. Bundy had invaded Hayward’s own neighborhood, a 
neighborhood that had seen a rash of burglaries, and in the patrolman’s 
mind, this might be one of the thieves. 


As Bundy attempted to increase his speed on 35 South he knew escape was 
fruitless, so he whipped his VW into the lot of an abandoned gas station and 
prepared to pour on the charm. Although the distinctive smell of marijuana 
still hung in the air around him, at some point during his feeble flight he 
threw what pot he had out the window. 


Hayward, who had already called for backup, watched the door open and a 
man with “fuzzy shoulder length hair” emerge. He was dressed in a dark 
turtleneck, blue jeans, and tennis shoes. Understanding the possible dangers 
awaiting him, he kept his eyes trained on this stranger as he opened his door 
and stepped out of his patrol car. With his right hand resting on his .38 
revolver, he asked to see the man’s license. With a smile, he retrieved it from 
his car. 


Bundy couldn’t have known it at the time, but this was the moment when 
those slips of the tongue at Lake Sammamish would come back to haunt 
him. His careless use of his first name on that hot summer day had given 
investigators in Washington their first possible clue as to the identity of the 


killer, and within days they would discover the murderer also drove a VW 
Beetle. This information would be the catalyst causing Liz to first suspect 
him, and then turn his name in to authorities, like Bundy’s former professor 
and another individual had done. All of this would eventually place him on 
the top 100 suspects list for King County detectives. Even this didn’t mean 
he’d wind up a likely suspect, as police had considered him and felt he 
didn’t fit the profile. However, if a connection could be made between 
Bundy and the crimes now occurring in Utah, the scales would fall from the 
eyes of the Seattle investigators and they would begin seeing him for what 
he was. The traffic stop set this in motion. The unveiling of Theodore Robert 
Bundy was about to occur. 


Using his flashlight, Sergeant Hayward studied the information, and in a 
move which may have seemed a bit odd, read the name and address of the 
suspect aloud while Bundy stared at him. Following this, he questioned why 
he was in the area (just driving around, Bundy told him) and reminded him 
of the several traffic violations he’d just committed. He told Bundy to 
remain next to his unmarked vehicle while the veteran lawman—the younger 
brother of Captain Pete Hayward of the Salt Lake County Sheriff’s Office 
homicide squad—walked over to the VW Beetle for a look inside. 





The contents of Ted Bundy’s murder kit laid bare for the world to see 
(courtesy Salt Lake County Sheriff’s Office, and King County 
Archives). 


Using his flashlight, the first thing he noticed was the passenger seat, 
detached and lying in the back seat. In its place were a brown gym bag, 
apparently open, with the contents, the tools of the trade of murder, spilling 
out. Those contents, as described by a deputy in Bundy’s initial arrest report, 
were “one nylon white rope approximately 7' in length. One tan with dark 
brown stripe ski mask. One brown cotton glove with a leather hand grip, one 
Sears model 6577 pry bar, one black leather ski glove, one pair of panty hose 
with eye and nose holes cut out, one box of Glad trash bags, one every [sic] 
Ready captains brand flashlight, one piece of orange wire, 4' in length, one 


ice pick with a red handle, eight strips of white sheet material cloth different 
lengths.”2 Discovered later in the trunk was a pair of handcuffs. 


As Hayward was eyeing the strange contents of the satchel Bundy had with 
him, Sergeant John Fife and Deputy Steven Twitchell arrived on the scene, 
soon followed by Detective Daryle M. Ondrak. Bundy remained friendly and 
calm throughout the experience and according to the officers, he consented 
to a search of his car. He would later deny this, but this too is no doubt a lie; 
merely Bundy’s lame attempt at casting a stain on their investigation and the 
case they would soon build against him. 


The implements in his car, his attempt to evade Hayward, and his inability to 
answer even the basic question as to why he was in Granger at that late hour 
(he lied about seeing a movie at a local drive-in which wasn’t even playing 
there) guaranteed him a trip to the Salt Lake County jail. Hayward, who had 
every intention of arresting the driver of the fleeing VW from the moment he 
stopped him, informed Bundy of his intentions. “I’m going to arrest you 
tonight for evading an officer, Mr. Bundy, but I intend to ask the county 
attorney for a complaint against you for possession of burglary tools.” 


Bundy was then whisked to jail, booked, photographed, and released on his 
own recognizance. His murder kit, which he’d never see again, was admitted 
into evidence and locked away. Before Bundy left the station for the short 
walk to his apartment, Officer Hayward repeated his intentions word-for- 
word as he had done when he arrested him at the vacant gas station. Again, 
Bundy just stared at him. 


There isn’t any record of Ted Bundy’s thoughts as he walked home that early 
morning of Saturday, August 16, 1975. There is nothing to tell us of his 
feelings. We can never know for sure if he was overly troubled by his 
encounter with Hayward, or whether he had an inkling of the true magnitude 
of his arrest. One thing is certain. Life as Theodore Robert Bundy had 
known it was gone forever. From this defining moment, he became the 
hunted rather than the hunter. His unveiling was now in process, and was as 
certain as the rising of the sun. If he didn’t see what was on his horizon 
during that short stroll home, he soon would. 


On the following Tuesday morning, detectives from the various surrounding 
counties and departments would gather in an office in Salt Lake City to 
exchange information about cases, suspects, and anything which could prove 
beneficial to their investigations. Although much that was shared that 
morning could be considered little more than routine, what Detective Ondrak 
would present demonstrated beyond a doubt the wisdom behind such weekly 
meetings. 


As Ondrak began talking about the law student Bundy, and how he was 
arrested early Saturday morning with the handcuffs and the gym bag 
containing implements that had to have a deeper meaning than being mere 
burglary tools, ears began to perk up. The seasoned investigator summed up 
the situation by freely admitting that there was more to this thing than he 
knew. “There’s something more here. I thought for a while Bundy was an 
armed robber, but we didn’t find a weapon. He’s not just your ordinary 
prowler. Some of the stuff we found in his car is obviously for tying 
someone up. I don’t know. Bundy is the strangest man I ever met.’4 





A bushy-headed Ted Bundy stares blankly at the camera after his first 
arrest in August 1975 (courtesy King County Archives). 


Detective Jerry Thompson with the Salt Lake County Sheriff’s Office 
believed he’d heard the name before. He also made an immediate connection 
between Ondrak’s mention of the Volkswagen and the handcuffs. Intrigued, 
Thompson pressed Ondrak to explain what he meant by strange. Ondrak’s 
answer was both chilling and accurate: “I used to be in the Marine Corps.... 
You meet a lot of strange people in the Corps. I don’t know. It’s just a gut 
reaction. This man’s into something big.”= 


When the meeting broke up, Jerry Thompson headed straight to his office to 
see what, if anything, he had on this character. Thompson, who kept an 
alphabetized suspect list on a Rolodex-type system of 3 x 5 index cards, did 


find Theodore Bundy’s name along with those of Detective Robert Keppel 
and Keppel’s boss, Captain Nick Mackie. This was information they’d 
received from King County authorities when they learned their unlikely 
suspect was moving to Salt Lake City to attend law school. Indeed, 
Thompson and Keppel had spoken by phone at that time, but Bundy just 
didn’t seem like he could be the killer the Washington cops were looking for. 
Keppel had sent him a picture of Bundy along with the few facts they had 
gathered about him. This produced a call to the King County detective about 
the current activities of Ted Bundy. 


Shortly after making this discovery, Thompson asked his partner, Ben 
Forbes, to contact the Seattle authorities concerning Bundy and his current 
situation in Utah. The officer receiving the call at King County took down 
all the vital information Forbes was giving him and passed it along to those 
responsible. In what must have been one of the most surreal moments of 
their lives, just as Keppel and his detectives were informed about Forbes’s 
call, the file on Theodore Bundy had just risen to the top of the stack of the 
100 suspects list, and was at that moment next in line to undergo a thorough 
investigation by their team. It was as if the gods of chance and circumstance 
were saying, “He is your killer of women, come now and get him.” The 
scales which were rapidly falling from the eyes of those in Utah, 
immediately vanished from the gaze of the weary Seattle investigators. Even 
Liz Kendall had once again contacted them after hearing about Bundy’s 
August 16 arrest, telling them she’d broken off their engagement. 


Now police had a heightened sense of things, and it is clear from the record 
that in that same instant Detective Thompson was introduced to Bundy by 
way of Daryle Ondrak, he would, in the phraseology of police jargon, “work 
him,” and in fact, he would work him relentlessly. Having caught the scent 
of what this Ted Bundy might really be, Thompson would burrow into his 
suspect with everything he had. The crack in Bundy’s dam of secrecy was 
both lengthening and widening now. How long the secret would hold 
depended on what investigators could find out. If this Bundy fellow was the 
one who had attacked Carol DaRonch nine months earlier, she might be able 
to identify him. But that was a big maybe. 


On Thursday, August 21, Utah authorities would make good on their 
promise to arrest Bundy for possession of burglary tools. But by now, the 


general consensus among them was that Theodore Bundy was far more than 
a burglar. He was much more, and they were determined to find out what. As 
Ondrak pulled to the curb in front of 565 First Avenue, Bundy was busy 
refinishing an old table he’d recently stolen from somebody. Quickly 
returning upstairs, Bundy had only seconds to wait before the lawman 
started knocking on his door. When Bundy answered, Ondrak presented him 
with the arrest warrant and said, “I told you I’d get one.” After allowing 
Bundy to change his clothes, he handcuffed him and placed him in the back 
seat of his vehicle for Bundy’s second trip to jail in less than a week. 


But the mask Theodore Bundy wore for the world to see was causing the 
detective to metaphorically scratch his head. He couldn’t understand how 
someone of Bundy’s demeanor could be anything other than the person he 
presented himself to be. As Bundy watched and listened from the back seat, 
Ondrak kept repeating, “You know, I can’t figure it out. I mean, you’re a 
nice guy. I just can’t figure this out.’2 


As Bundy exited the police car he was led into the booking area. When the 
fuzzy-headed suspect stood for his first mug shot, he was passing into a 
realm from which he would never leave. Although he understood that he was 
only a suspected burglar (a charge that had little meaning as he hadn’t done 
it), he’d soon learn the gravity of his circumstances, and how easily the 
tables could turn. Now the hunter became the hunted, and while he would 
not see it as a welcome challenge, Bundy believed he was more than up to 
the task. His regard for the intellect of the police, both individually and 
combined, was not very high, and he anticipated beating them at their own 
game. Such arrogance was a recipe for disaster. But Bundy, ever the sly one, 
didn’t see it that way. 


After being booked, he was taken to an interview room where Ben Forbes 
was waiting for him. Forbes, originally from Scotland, was chomping at the 
proverbial bit to question the strange man. Even so, he would not reveal his 
true intentions right away. Having waived his rights to have an attorney 
present (a legal mistake that his professors would have scolded him for), 
Bundy obviously felt comfortable dueling verbally with the seasoned 
detective. 


For at least the next few minutes, the subject at hand would be the objects in 
his car. It all seemed simple enough to Bundy. The only problem, which he 
didn’t realize, was his propensity to not remember which lie he had told. He 
had already told Ondrak that he found the handcuffs at a local dump, while 
he told Forbes he purchased them. This is a blunder he would repeat over 
other items and at other times. 


With an acrobat’s sense of timing, Forbes suddenly blurted out to the 
obviously confident Bundy: “My game is homicide!” Forbes also startled 
him with the news that he was a suspect in an attempted kidnapping/murder 
case. Bundy, who sat there and said nothing, knew exactly what he meant. 
Perhaps for the first time he felt a different kind of regret over Carol 
DaRonch’s escape. Until now he’d been sorry because she was exceedingly 
good looking and he very much wanted to kill her. Now, however, her flight 
back to the living meant something even more vital—the very real 
possibility she could identify him. 


Before getting up from the table, Forbes shoved a piece of paper towards his 
somewhat startled suspect, asking him to sign a consent form so officers 
could search his apartment. Bundy not only said yes, he validated it by 
signing the release. Unlike the night of his arrest, when he later denied 
giving police permission to rifle through his car, he could never retract what 
he had done here. Forbes picked up the consent form and left the room. 


It was now 6:30 P.M. and Ted Bundy was being escorted from jail. Jerry 
Thompson, who had just arrived, met Bundy as he was being led by 
Sergeant Bernardo and Detective Bob Warner. In a matter of minutes, 
Bernardo and two officers would drive Bundy to his apartment, a distance of 
just under one mile, with Thompson following in his car. Having had such 
freedom of movement, it must have felt quite odd to Bundy to be taken back 
in custody to the home he had so freely shared with his victims. 


As they entered Bundy’s second-floor apartment, Jerry Thompson was 
struck by the cleanliness and the orderliness of the law student’s dwelling. 
All of the furniture had been dusted, all the dishes were clean and put away, 
and there wasn’t a crumb to be seen anywhere in the kitchen. In his closet, 
his clothes were neatly hanging and spaced evenly apart, and his shoes were 


all perfectly lined up in a row. “The apartment,” Thompson noted in his 
report, “is very immaculate, in this detective’s opinion.”2 


While gazing down at Bundy’s tidy shoe collection, Thompson noticed a 
pair of patent leather shoes, just the type Carol DaRonch said her would-be 
abductor was wearing. This fact alone meant nothing, but what is of interest 
is that when Thompson next returned to Bundy’s apartment, the shoes were 
gone. 


Throughout the search of his place, while Thompson and Bernardo opened 
drawers and scanned book shelves, Bundy was confined to the sofa in his 
living room with two deputies standing over him. According to Thompson, 
Bundy kept up a steady stream of conversation the entire time the detectives 
were there. “He kept saying things like, ‘I know you guys have it tough, and 
Pll help in any way I can.... I know this work is rough.... I was on the Seattle 
Crime Commission.’” Thompson said, “He was chattering like a Magpie.’””22 


While the investigators rifled through everything, Bundy kept up the chit- 
chat, which, in truth, was nothing more than his way of dealing with a 
situation completely out of his control. However, Thompson clearly noted 
the one crucial topic missing from his jovial conversation. “At no time did 
he ever ask me what I was searching for, what I wanted to talk to him about, 
or what was going on.”!! Bundy didn’t ask, because he already knew why 
they were there. 


This lack of denying guilt, or, to put it another way, his refusal to proclaim 
his innocence, would raise its head in the most unusual of times. It happened 
then, and it would happen again when he returned to Washington State as a 
suspect. It would also be duly noted in statements by fellow law students 
after charges were brought against Bundy. It was, one might say, a hallmark 
of the killer’s strange personality. As far as the authorities were concerned, 
Bundy’s proclamations of providing help and feeling empathy for the 
officers was like a politician saying thanks for asking me that question; in 
other words, it had no meaning at all. 


The items of interest Bernardo and Thompson would find were “a book 
called ‘The Joy of Sex,’ a road map of the state of Colorado, a Colorado Ski 
Country Guide ’74 and ’75, a brochure from the Bountiful Recreation 


Center, a copy of a Chevron gasoline bill listed to Theodore R. Bundy, and 
also a copy of a phone bill for the month of June, which listed a telephone 
call to Denver, Colorado.”2 


This was odd indeed, as Detective Thompson had asked Bundy early in the 
search if he’d ever been to Colorado, and he had said no. When asked if he 
had any friends in the state, or knew anyone there, he answered no to this 
too. Having found the Colorado items, Thompson walked over and inquired 
of Bundy if he could keep them, and Bundy, never one to object, looked up 
at the stern-faced cop and said it “would be no problem.”2 But Jerry 
Thompson wasn’t about to let this promising suspect off so easily. He would 
do a little probing too. 


Addressing his seated suspect, the detective asked about the Colorado maps 
and guides. “They were left here,” Bundy responded, “by a friend of mine 
who was talking about how good the skiing was over there.”!4 When 
quizzed about the brochure from Bountiful, he feigned geographical 
ignorance and answered: “Is that the city just north of Salt Lake? ve heard 
about it, and probably driven through it, but I’ve never been there to speak 
of.”= The smiling, nervous, and talkative Theodore Bundy was lying, and 
Jerry Thompson knew it. 


Pressing him further about the brochure (which was in fact an advertisement 
for the Viewmont High School play), he said that “a friend of mine ... left it 
there, some kid of his or something that went up there to some kind of 
deal.”!© Bundy’s use of words at this point is little more than grammatical 
mumbo-jumbo, so it may signal that he was experiencing a higher degree of 
anxiety. That would certainly be something he’d attempt to conceal from 
Thompson. 


As the search was concluding, the lead detective asked for permission to 
photograph his car. Without hesitation, Bundy again used the “no problem” 
response, and the investigator walked around to the rear of the house with 
his Polaroid camera and photographed both the inside and outside of 
Bundy’s VW Beetle. When Thompson finished taking all the shots he 
wanted, he concluded the official search of Bundy’s apartment and the 
prisoner was returned to jail by Sergeant Bernardo. The tables were turning 
now on Theodore Bundy and he began to recognize it. Bundy could see the 


Utah authorities assembling that metaphorical noose with which they would 
hang him. It was now time, he believed, to obtain the services of the best 
defense attorney Salt Lake City had to offer. But this he kept to himself. He 
would also make bail before morning. 


When the sun began its ascent over Salt Lake that Friday, August 22, 1975, 
Jerry Thompson fully expected Theodore Bundy to come strolling into the 
office to speak with him and Captain Pete Hayward, just as he had agreed to 
do. But instead of their star suspect, a call came through to the homicide 
unit, and Detective Ben Forbes, who had already rattled Bundy by revealing 
the real direction the investigation was moving, answered it and spent the 
next few minutes listening to a somewhat testy John O’Connell, Bundy’s 
new defense attorney. 


After informing Forbes that he had advised his client not to talk to police, 
O’Connell also said he was “rescinding the search warrant the individual had 
signed.” Forbes told him that the search was already completed and the 
watrant was now unnecessary anyway. Apparently feeling the need to make 
it abundantly clear, O’Connell repeated that he didn’t want his client talking 
to police, and then blurted out, “What are you looking at? You’re certainly 
not looking at him in regards to the murder of all these girls?” The matter- 
of-fact investigator told him no, but quickly added that they did want to 
speak with Bundy. Firing his final salvo, O’Connell told Forbes, “I have 
advised him not to talk to you.””8 


Bundy, by way of his newly acquired attorney, had placed the first stone in 
the wall he was quickly trying to build between himself and his pursuers. 
This may have produced a momentary sense of peace, but it wouldn’t last 
long. For deep down, he knew those he was up against either believed, or 
would soon believe, that he was responsible for so many missing and 
murdered women. And soon other hunters who were just as determined but 
who hadn’t gotten the same kind of break as their counterparts in Utah 
would join them, and together they would systematically remove the mask 
from the face of Theodore Robert Bundy forever. This was the turning point 
that police and the public were desperately looking for. Prior to this time, 
only Bundy’s victims were allowed to see the monster, and only briefly. But 
very soon the world would finally see the monster and all the terrible secrets 
he so joyfully carried within. 


It was clear to Thompson that the Colorado information found in his 
apartment and the call he made to Denver showed that Bundy was lying 
about having no association with the area. Having found the Bountiful 
brochure advertising the Viewmont High School play where Debbie Kent 
disappeared was, he believed, more than just mere coincidence. 


His next step was to place a call to Mike Fisher, who was aware that 
Thompson would be searching Bundy’s apartment and was expecting to hear 
from him. But Fisher, who’d been working every possible lead, had no idea 
of the gravity of Thompson’s call, and how quickly it would place him face- 
to-face with Caryn Campbell’s killer. 


Fisher listened to Thompson’s litany of oddities about Ted Bundy’s arrest 
and the subsequent search of his apartment, including Bundy’s denial of 
having any Colorado connections despite having maps and ski resort guides. 
That he drove a Volkswagen and came from Washington, and had the name 
Ted automatically made him a suspect. So far, Fisher was merely listening. 
But when Thompson mentioned a mark on one of the ski guides at a place 
called the Wildwood Inn, he couldn’t believe what he was hearing. He 
shouted, “You’re shittin’ me, Jerry ... that’s the place where our girl [Caryn 
Campbell] went out.” 1 Quickly evaluating what had just hit him, Fisher 
didn’t know quite what to make of it. It was either a wildly bizarre 
coincidence or an actual link to Campbell’s death, but there simply was no 
way of knowing. Still, Fisher thought, if this Ted Bundy fellow was 
responsible for Caryn Campbell’s murder, why on earth would he hold onto 
anything which could connect him to the crime scene?22 Having been 
disappointed in the past when he believed he was on the right trail, he 
decided he was going to withhold judgment; it would take a lot more than 
even this kind of circumstantial evidence for Fisher to unleash the hounds 
and begin yet another chase. 


But the Utah investigator had the one item that would prove to be the 
clincher in the hottest manhunt of the 1970s—Bundy’s Chevron Oil credit 
card number. Fisher had a friend who could and probably would pry into the 
company’s records and be able to ascertain quickly if Bundy had ever been 
to Colorado. That is, if Bundy had used this card. With little more than a hint 
of guarded anticipation, Mike Fisher wrote down the card number and told 
Jerry Thompson he’d check it out. It was one more step in an already 


mammoth and tiring investigation. But, unbeknownst to this determined 
investigator, this circumstantial evidence would blossom into something 
substantial, and in fact would be the big break he was looking for. But that 
was still a few days away. 


Bundy, who had become increasingly moody over the summer and was 
drinking heavily, was now in an emotional downward spiral that was quite 
noticeable, at least to those closest to him. Leslie Knutson had been enjoying 
his company for most of that summer, having met him at a party given by 
Salt Lake County Prosecutor Paul Van Dam, and later told detectives that the 
sex between them was normal. But the drinking and the extreme mood 
swings caused her concern. During these times he “talked frequently” about 
Liz Kendall.2! Soon after his arrest in August, Bundy blurted out one 
evening, “My world is falling apart.” 22 Bundy told her, as he had once 
mentioned to Liz, that he wanted to be governor of Washington State one 
day. Such declarations, however, did not impress Leslie Knutson. Realizing 
over time that Bundy carried with him far more emotional baggage than she 
cared to deal with, she ended the relationship. 


A very interesting footnote to Bundy’s dealings with Leslie Knutson was a 
comment her ex-husband, David Knutson, made concerning Bundy’s 
apparently insatiable desire to clean his VW. According to a Seattle Police 
Department interview in March 1976, “Mr. Knudson [sic] saw Bundy 
vacuuming [his] tan Volkswagen Bug, with the seats out. Mr. Knudson stated 
to me that this struck him as being a little strange, even at the time, because 
he had called Leslie earlier [unknown interval of time] and she had told Mr. 
Knudson that Bundy was out cleaning his car. And Mr. Knudson thought to 
himself ... ‘Why would anyone clean a ratty Volkswagen so often?’”22 


Bundy’s statement that his world was falling apart is very interesting too, not 
merely as a face-value comment, but for the true meaning behind his 
utterance. From the moment he set foot in Utah, the murderer within him 
was like a kid in a candy store. He attended perhaps three classes total 
during his first semester while he busied himself with either killing, planning 
to kill, or trolling for victims. Between late September and early December, 
he may have killed even more than the four known victims (Wilcox, Smith, 
and Aime in October, and Kent in early November). He would later admit to 
murdering eight women in Utah, but authorities can only account for five. 


Bundy may have kept Melissa Smith and Laura Aime alive for a while 
before murdering them, to enjoy them at his leisure. Not only was he free of 
a heated investigation in Salt Lake, he also wasn’t burdened with Liz, his 
family, or any work commitments, as he had been until the time he moved 
away. He literally could do whatever he wanted in his new abode, and he 
wasn’t just taking advantage of his homicidal cravings, he was enjoying 
himself more than he thought possible. But after his arrest, things were 
different. He’d experienced overwhelming success in his home state, where 
he was able to escape the carnage he’d created. But Utah authorities had 
caught him at something. They weren’t certain what it was, but they were 
determined to find out. It was like they grabbed hold of his leg with one 
hand, and kept shining a flashlight in his face with the other, and he hated it, 
because they had no intention of letting go. Theodore Bundy’s world of 
murder was indeed falling apart. He would kill again, but never with the 
same freedom and in the same way. Life as he both knew it and wanted it 
was even now leaving him forever. 


8 


SO YOU’RE THE ONE! 


On Monday, September 1, Detective Jerry Thompson climbed into his car 
for the short drive to Murray, Utah. With him were the Polaroid pictures of 
Bundy’s VW he shot the evening of the search, and over two dozen 
photographs of individual males. Somewhere in the stack was the August 16 
mug shot of Theodore Bundy. Whether Thompson knew it or not, the unseen 
hands of providence were quickly moving in his favor. Between this day and 
the following Monday, those in the Beehive State and all who had chased the 
monster would understand the truth. It was an unveiling that many had 
worked hard for, and it was long overdue. 


As Thompson pulled into the parking lot of Mountain Bell, Carol DaRonch’s 
employer, he had but one thing on his mind: Would Carol be able to pick Ted 
Bundy out of all the photographs he was carrying? It wasn’t a matter of 
whether Bundy was her attempted abductor or not (Thompson believed he 
was). Would her memory align itself with the photo of the rather bushy- 
headed law student taken nine months later? 


After some initial pleasantries, Detective Thompson chose to deal with the 
car first and showed DaRonch the Polaroid pictures he had shot of Bundy’s 
VW. Studying them, she said it “definitely resembled the car” and she 
described a tear in the rear passenger seat “as being like the one” she saw 
while she was getting into the VW. But she quickly added that “she wanted 
to get a closer look at the vehicle.” 


After Thompson handed her the stack of mug shots, Carol placed them in her 
lap and began going over them one by one. Somewhere in the midst of this 
Thompson watched as she took Bundy’s photograph out and placed it back 
on her lap. She didn’t say anything, but continued to look at each one until 
she finished, and handed the stack back to him minus Bundy’s picture, which 
she was now holding in her right hand. “I don’t see anyone in there,” she 


told the curious detective, who immediately asked her about the picture she 
was still clutching. “Oh, I forgot this,” she told him as she handed it back. “I 
don’t know, it looks something like him. I really don’t know, I can’t be sure, 
but it does look a lot like him.” 2 Before leaving, the detective asked Carol to 
attend a lineup, and she promised to do so. 


Thompson was pleased. He had gotten what he wanted and it was another 
step in the process; perhaps the proverbial net hadn’t completely encircled 
the articulate Bundy, Thompson realized, but it was now over him, and 
struggle as he might, if Carol DaRonch identified him in a line up, the case 
against Theodore Bundy would solidify, and they would be well on their 
way to getting him off the streets. 


When the detective notified Ira Beal, the Bountiful investigator working the 
Debbie Kent disappearance, Beal immediately drove to Thompson’s office 
for a copy of Bundy’s mug shot. Beal couldn’t wait to show it to Raelynne 
Shepard, the Viewmont High School drama teacher who’d spoken to Bundy 
and observed him up close. Detective Beal must have been delighted beyond 
words when Shepard nodded in agreement and said that if you put a 
mustache on him he would look a lot like the man she talked with that night. 


The mustache, which Bundy believed would help shield him from 
identification would fail him miserably. He adopted the practice in 1969, 
when he purchased his first false moustache for his mangled attempt to 
abduct a woman in New Jersey. His arrogance had brought him into a 
crowded auditorium where he sought to convince a woman to leave with 
him. He was a stranger among people who knew each other, attempting to 
whisk away one of their own, and he was fully aware he’d been seen by any 
number of people who’d taken notice of his bizarre actions. Yet he was 
counting on this boldness which caused him to be so successful at murder 
(and so exceedingly dangerous to the average person) to carry the day for 
him, in the belief that there is safety in numbers. It would take far more than 
faux facial hair for people to forget what this odd man looked like. 


On September 8, Mike Fisher telephoned Jerry Thompson that Bundy had 
not just been in Colorado, but had purchased gas at or near the various 
locations where victims disappeared, and on the dates they went missing. 
Jerry Thompson would later say at that moment all doubts were removed as 


to who was responsible for the murders of the girls from Utah and the 
surrounding states. “It was the gas receipts,” he said, “placing him so close 
to all those places where the girls disappeared; there just wasn’t any way in 
my mind it wasn’t him.”2 Fisher would have his own epiphany when he 
actually picked up the stack of copied gas receipts from the local Standard 
Oil Company. The top receipt was from a gas station with which the 
detective was familiar in Glenwood Springs, with a date of January 12, 
1975. This the same day Caryn Campbell disappeared and only thirty miles 
away. When the investigator saw this he blurted out a couple of standard 
obscenities, and his friend, desiring to stay completely within the confines of 
the law, called out to the excited detective that he needed a subpoena. 
“You'll get one,” Fisher fired back as he headed out the door.4 This was a 
defining moment for Mike Fisher. No longer would he be searching for the 
killer of Caryn Campbell; it was Bundy, of this he had no doubt. Now it was 
just a matter of putting all the pieces together.> 


Thompson, like Fisher, had been busy obtaining records from Bundy’s trail 
in Salt Lake City. By subpoena, he’d obtained Bundy’s bank records, phone 
records, and his law school schedule and grades. Indeed, during this time an 
interesting exchange occurred between Bundy and Thompson, after Bundy 
spotted the detective on University of Utah’s campus. Richard Larsen was a 
reporter for The Seattle Times who had known Bundy from his days on the 
Washington State political scene, and continued his friendship (with the eye 
of an investigative journalist) after Bundy’s arrest in Utah. A description of 
the incident can be found in Larsen’s The Deliberate Stranger. 


When Thompson went to the University of Utah to pick up Bundy’s records 
and to speak with some of his professors, Bundy was aware of it and began 
following him, but at a distance. At some point the detective realized Bundy 
was stalking him, and while he considered it extremely odd, continued on his 
rounds. Almost immediately Thompson heard Bundy calling out his name 
and he stopped. With a smile on his face, the affable law student opened up a 
dialogue with a bit of humor about his grades, and how Thompson shouldn’t 
pay any attention to them (he already knew Thompson had put in a request 
for them). Then, merely because he believed he was smarter than the 
detective, Bundy began to taunt him. In doing so, he stupidly alluded to his 
guilt and dared the investigator to do something about it: 


“Jerry, you seem to be a pretty good detective.” 
“I think I’m a damned good detective,” said Thompson soberly. 


“But, Jerry, you’re just grasping at straws,” continued Bundy. There 
was mirth on his face as he continued. “Just straws, Jerry. But you keep 
at it Jerry. If you find enough straws, maybe you can put a broom 
together.”£ 


Bundy had no idea how prophetic his sarcasm was. Thompson had indeed 
begun making a broom, and in time, that broom, which had already 
drastically altered Bundy’s life, would sweep it away. He was too arrogant to 
know this. 


Communication between the three lead investigators in the Bundy case— 
Bob Keppel in Seattle, Mike Fisher in Aspen, and Jerry Thompson in Salt 
Lake—was now both steady and fruitful. What had at one time been three 
separate investigations was now a unified effort to bring Theodore Robert 
Bundy to justice. There was an undeniable excitement in the air as they, for 
the first time, converged on the trail of this most elusive killer. It was only a 
matter of time before everything fell into place, they believed. The hardest 
part of the investigation—discovering the identity of the perpetrator—was 
now behind them. The future, however, would hold surprises of its own. 


Ted Bundy had been intimately acquainted with the beliefs of Mormonism 
for many years, having discussed the religion with his Mormon girlfriend, 
Liz Kendall. Any discussion he may have had about religion, the church, or 
faith was unlikely to have been sincere. Bundy, who had a background in the 
Methodist church which he attended with his family while growing up in 
Tacoma, was in fact an atheist for most of his life. That he dabbled with 
Mormonism while in Utah had nothing to do with a sudden appeal to a 
higher calling. It enabled him to associate with people in the Mormon 
Church. He would freely attend meetings and accompany church groups on 
outings into the mountains. There were, after all, women in the group, and 
Bundy had both his private life of murder and open life of dating and being 
sociable in public to maintain. 


During the month of August, an emotional time for the sociopath, what with 
his heavy drinking, the break up with Knutson, and the arrest, Theodore 
Bundy would make a public statement of faith by being baptized into the 
Mormon Church. From the perspective of the church, it was a natural result 
of an ongoing relationship he’d had with members of the faith for some time. 
They welcomed him gladly, and viewed Bundy as everyone had viewed him 
while he wore his elaborate mask. He was well-liked and trusted, and they 
saw only what he wanted them to see. But the relationship was destined for 
destruction from its conception, as Bundy’s legal problems would, after a 
time, require them to withdraw from him, if not their love, at least their 
support. The Mormon Church’s newest son would prove to be a 
disappointment, and if Bundy was looking for a cheerleading section as the 
authorities closed in, he’d have to seek it elsewhere. 


Within days of visiting the University of Utah School of Law, Jerry 
Thompson, Detective Ira Beal, and another investigator caught a plane to 
Seattle to interview Liz Kendall. Liz, who’d broken off her engagement to 
Bundy after his arrest, agreed to speak with the detectives in Bob Keppel’s 
King County Police Department office. Thompson would not come away 
from this session with anything substantial, but he would hear from Liz 
about the strange side of Theodore Bundy. This fit perfectly with what he 
already believed Bundy to be. 


Kendall’s willingness to talk about Bundy didn’t mean a complete end to her 
vacillating. She’d later regret this meeting, and other admissions to other 
authority figures later on. She had gained some emotional ground in cutting 
her ties to the man she once thought she’d marry, but it appears that hope 
remained alive. Hope allowed her to believe that somehow, someday, all of 
this speculation would come to an end, and he would be proved innocent. 
She didn’t understand how completely lost was the dream she once believed 
would become a reality, nor did she understand how quickly the detective 
from Utah would bring this thing to a head. 


On the afternoon of October 1, 1975, Jerry Thompson and detectives Beal 
and Ballantyne from Bountiful made a surprise visit to Theodore Bundy’s 
apartment. There must have been an almost tangible sense of anticipation as 
the trio of lawmen climbed the steps of 565 First Avenue, and Bundy, who 
was just stepping out of the shower, did not hear them approach the 


apartment marked number 2. When the knock came, Bundy threw a towel 
around his waist and opened the door. When he saw the man who was 
relentlessly pursuing him, he greeted the somber-faced detective with a 
smile and said, “Hi Jerry ... to what do I owe the honor of the visit?”2 Bundy, 
always socially correct in public, invited the men to step inside. 


Thompson, who was pulling a subpoena from his pocket, informed Bundy 
he had something for him. At that moment, Bundy started to turn pale and all 
three men watched as their suspect’s heart could be seen pounding in his 
chest. Having committed so many murders, and knowing he’d been under 
almost constant surveillance by police, he no doubt envisioned an arrest 
warrant for the slaying of one of his Utah victims. However, when 
Thompson told him the court-ordered appearance was for a lineup, he 
quickly regained his composure and said, “Oh, is that all?” In all of his 
dealings with Bundy, this was the only time Detective Thompson ever 
witnessed him losing his composure. After this, he would remain calm and 
collected no matter what the circumstances. 


As soon as the detectives had driven away, Bundy got dressed, grabbed his 
wallet and keys, and took off down the steps. The one thing he could do, he 
reasoned, to lessen the possibility of being identified was to cut his hair. 
When he was handed the subpoena, his hair was thick and bushy, and very 
similar to its appearance in November 1974. By the time he walked out on 
the platform the next morning, he reasoned, his hair would be trimmed very 
short and combed on the opposite side. Chances were that he would appear 
nearly identical to the other men standing beside him. Thinking these 
thoughts, it is unlikely Ted Bundy felt any real concern as he contemplated 
walking into the midst of those trying to destroy him. He had outsmarted the 
police many times before, and believed he could again. 


When Thompson saw Bundy the next morning he was aghast, and 
envisioned his case evaporating before him just as it was getting started. In 
actuality, he had nothing to worry about. All three witnesses who were 
present that day—Raelynne Shepard, the drama teacher from Viewmont 
High; Tamra Tingey, locker mate of Debbie Kent who remembered seeing 
Bundy that night (she thought he was very handsome); and Carol DaRonch 
—all identified Ted Bundy from the lineup. 


When Bundy’s attorney, John O’Connell, informed him that he’d been 
identified, the shock was evident on Bundy’s face. He never dreamed an 
investigation would get this far, even one that had been steadily going 
against him. Still, he would, like an infection resisting an antibiotic, 
immediately adapt to his situation and take up the mantle of a man falsely 
accused. That would come later. But on October 2, 1975, Theodore Robert 
Bundy was charged with kidnapping and attempted murder, and his bail was 
set at $100,000. In today’s dollars that would be the equivalent of some 
$400,000. Bundy would remain in jail for two weeks until his bond was 
reduced to $15,000, a far more manageable sum for his family and friends. 
Before being led away, Bundy was allowed to make one phone call. He 
decided to call Marlin Vortman; a wise choice, as Vortman was perhaps the 
most able to help Bundy of anyone in Washington State. Not only did 
Vortman believe in his innocence, but he would give Bundy his ear in all 
things legal, and Bundy needed that. Vortman, he correctly believed, was a 
powerful friend, and one he could count on in his present trouble. 





Ted Bundy (second from right) stands in a lineup at the Murray, Utah, 
Police Department, on October 2, 1975, where he is identified by Carol 
DaRonch as her abductor (courtesy King County Archives). 


The very next day the media storm broke. Friends and former associates 
heard of the arrest and were hit with a sense of shock and bewilderment. 
How could this have happened to him? The Ted Bundy they campaigned 
with, had a beer with, and sat across from in class? It just couldn’t be, they 
said. Yet over time, each would experience an epiphany as to his guilt. For 
some, it would not come until the end-of-life confessions Bundy would 
eventually be forced to make in his feeble attempt to stave off execution. But 
for Ross Davis and many others like him, over a period of time, when layer 
after layer of circumstantial evidence mounted, they came to the realization 
that their former friend was in fact the diabolical killer who had terrorized 
Washington State and beyond.? Stuart Elway, who’d campaigned with 
Bundy and had, at one time, planned to share an apartment with him, said, 
“After this, we were forced to reevaluate what we believed about our 
friends.” 12 
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A somber Ted Bundy less than 24 hours after being identified as the 
man who attacked Carol DaRonch. Here he is standing for his second 
mug shot at the Salt Lake County Sheriff’s Office (courtesy King 
County Archives). 


Those investigating the grisly murders in the state were either convinced of 
Bundy’s guilt or soon would be. Yet they were not ready to admit that to the 
public. The October 3 headlines told the tale. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
proclaimed, “Is Utah ‘Ted’ Seattle ‘Ted’””? 


Bundy’s hometown newspaper, the Tacoma News Tribune, trumpeted: 
“Tacoman not ‘Ted’ murder suspect,” and quoted Captain Nick Mackie of 
the King County Police as saying Ted Bundy “‘could not possibly’ be 
responsible for the ‘Ted’ murders here.” 


But most people began to see the connections among Ted Bundy, his 
Volkswagen, his move to Utah, the start and stop of murders in Washington 
State, and all the other little circumstantial tentacles linking him to the 
horrible crimes. The average person saw the links, and a flat rejection from 
the authorities would not sway public opinion. Even so, the October 4 
headline in the Tacoma News Tribune continued the official line: “Police 
maintain Bundy not ‘Ted,’” although Captain Mackie was quoted as saying, 
“We have no evidence to say he was ‘Ted,’ and we have no concrete 
evidence to say he wasn’t.” 


Even while the Ted-weary citizens of Washington were sipping their first 
cup of coffee for the day and mulling over the wall of denial Captain Mackie 
was building, detectives Robert Keppel and Ted Fonis were hopping a 
United Airlines flight to Utah. Keppel telephoned Jerry Thompson to set up 
a meeting even before heading to their hotel, where Thompson soon met 
them. Here the three investigators discussed the murders and Ted Bundy in 
detail, and it appeared to the Seattle pair that Utah had a good case against 
him. H 


It would be a long but productive day for the trio of lawmen. Homicide 
reports, missing persons reports, autopsy reports, and other investigative 
reports were retrieved from metal file cabinets, viewed and copied. 
Photographs of the decedents from Utah and Colorado were studied with 
respect to the damage done to the skulls of the young women. The 
similarities to their Washington counterparts were noted. While in Murray 
(where Bundy’s fate ultimately rested), Thompson gave the detectives a tour 
of the Fashion Place Mall and drove the men along the same route Bundy 
had taken with Carol DaRonch to the McMillan School where he attacked 
her. Thompson also filled them in on the details of the Kent abduction and 
the ongoing investigation in Bountiful. 


The only disappointing aspect of their trip was that they were not able to 
view the now-infamous gym bag containing the murder kit which had been 
recovered from Bundy’s car during his August 16 arrest. “We also were 
interested in viewing real evidence found in Bundy’s VW,” Detective Fonis 
noted in his report. “We were told that due to their hunting season (elk and 
ducks) that we would probably be unable to view this, as they have one 
Evidence man, and one key, and he is presumably out of town.” It didn’t 


help matters that they arrived on a Saturday. Had they arrived a day earlier, 
the evidence man would no doubt have waved at them to follow him, and in 
short order they would have been handling those items so personal to the 
killer. Not wanting to leave Utah without seeing them, Keppel and Fonis 
asked Thompson on Sunday to contact Captain Pete Hayward, as he might 
be able to locate the key to the evidence room. But Hayward was also out 
hunting and couldn’t be located. When they flew back to Seattle later that 
evening they carried with them a black-and-white photograph of the items 
shot on the night they were confiscated from Ted Bundy. Jerry Thompson 
also promised to mail them additional photos of Bundy’s VW. 


No matter the official line of the Seattle or King County police departments, 
the investigation was now focused on one man and one man only. Theodore 
Bundy, the elusive killer they’d been hunting for so long, had suddenly 
appeared, and everyone who knew him, either briefly or intimately, would 
now be asked to come forward and tell what they knew about the man. Many 
of those who came forward were shocked that such charges had been 
brought against him. Not understanding the life and motivations of a true 
sociopath, they couldn’t believe the man they knew and worked with in 
Republican campaigns or with whom they shared a law class could be 
involved in an attempted abduction. It was completely unthinkable. 


Yet a small number of Bundy’s former co-campaigners, even at this early 
stage, considered the dark possibilities of him as the killer quite plausible. 
They were not as willing to think the best of him just because of their past 
association. Tim Clancy, who was living in Italy at the time of Bundy’s 
arrest, first became aware of the situation after being contacted by Larry 
Voshall. It is clear from his return correspondence that Clancy had his doubts 
concerning Bundy’s innocence. In a letter dated November 13, 1975, 
addressed to Voshall, Clancy articulately pours out his thoughts about the 
now-incarcerated Theodore Bundy: 


Dear Larry, 


Wow! That’s unbelievable. Considering the type of mentality of the 
person or persons involved in these bizarre murders; its [sic] 
frightening; but to actually believe such a person is an acquaintance, I 
dare say a confident, of ours is more than I can comprehend. And yet... 


I will try to relay to you my initial reaction and thoughts. As such, I 
don’t believe my correspondence at this time should go beyond you, in 
that I only received your letter this P.M. I do believe further thought 
should be given on my part as to more particulars before notifying the 
authorities. Initial reactions & opinions have a habit of becoming fact 
with some. 


After reiterating how he and Bundy met, and giving Voshall an overview of 
the political campaigns they waged together, he then delved into the 
possibility of Bundy being a killer: 


As for a few personal remarks, which are mere gut reactions and 
observations. I guess Ted B. could be “Ted” but I don’t want to believe 
so, none of us do. Bundy is a strange bird and if anyone fits the 
description of the enigmatic, he does. Maybe that [sic] why we (from 
your letter I gather you think so) believe he could be the sick fiend. 


It was terribly distressing for Liz Kendall to hear of these new charges 
against Bundy. While these were the same kinds of concerns she’d been 
expressing to the police all along, the charges were another nail in the coffin 
of their relationship. They arose from the turbulent sea of suspicions she’d 
carried for months. Wanting to make the right decision about the man she 
had shared so much with was no easy task. She remained confused. After 
Bundy was charged, he began a letter-writing campaign seeking to weave his 
way back into her life. These letters Liz had the power to resist. But when he 
telephoned her one evening she talked with him, and to her credit, she 
confessed her doubts about him. She told him that she’d contacted the 
authorities in the past with these concerns. Hearing this, Bundy must have 
felt like he’d been punched in the gut. True to form, however, he assured her 
it was okay, that there was no harm in telling the truth. He used the moment 
once again to proclaim his innocence.””!4 


This constant internal debate about a man who was suddenly more 
mysterious to her now than on the evening she first looked into his eyes, 
provided no answers. Whenever Bundy began the process of wooing Liz 
back after a breakup (it’s clear he never wanted to let go of her completely), 
it was only a matter of time before she stopped reasoning and started to see 
things the way he wanted her to see them. When he was charming her and 


telling her how much she meant to him, that love within Liz would reignite. 
The combination of his verbal caressing and her sincere love made it 
emotionally impossible for Liz to continue questioning his character. He 
couldn’t be the cold-blooded killer who’d been terrorizing the Northwest. 
Not her Ted. 


While in jail, Bundy made a point of calling Jerry Thompson almost daily. 
As he was assisting in his own defense, he had every right to do so. But 
Bundy, unable to control himself even under these circumstances, always 
had a difficult time keeping the monster contained. Here’s one example. 
Bundy declared he couldn’t be involved in the things he was suspected of, as 
he, too, had a conscience. “If you have a conscience,” Thompson fired back, 
“tell me about Debbie!” (referring to Debbie Kent). “Ah, Debbie,” Bundy 
shouted through the receiver, and started laughing. “I don’t know anything 
about Debbie. You will have to ask someone else about that.” = 


On the afternoon of November 10, Jerry Thompson picked up the phone and 
dialed the King County “Ted” task force. He leaned back in his chair and 
waited for a voice on the other end. It was a courtesy call informing King 
County that Ted Bundy had made bail and that he had “no restrictions on 
travel.’”!© While Thompson had no way of knowing Bundy’s itinerary, it 
seemed reasonable he could leave for Seattle at any moment, and it was 
important they be alerted. It was a warning Keppel’s people wouldn’t take 
lightly. The lives of the young women of Washington State depended upon 
it. 
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CAT AND MOUSE 


It was only natural for Ted Bundy to return to his old killing ground. 
Outside of Salt Lake, where he had a limited number of friends who 
actually believed in his innocence, Seattle was the one place still full of true 
believers, who considered Ted Bundy too high-caliber and too well- 
educated to be involved in kidnapping and murder. Here, among his old 
friends, he’d receive a sympathetic ear and a place to stay, and he would 
benefit from those willing to open their wallets and contribute to his 
defense fund. Seattle was also geographically far removed from the state 
which had unmasked him, and which desperately wanted to put him away 
for a very long time. Having conned Liz once again into believing his love 
for her was endless, he was also successful in convincing her to stop 
communicating with the authorities. According to a Seattle Police 
Department report dated December 1, 1975, “Liz [Kendall] is no longer 
cooperative and is now on Bundy’s side.” 


There he would be free to kill again; a fact that was not lost on those sworn 
to protect the public from such madmen. It was the intention of the 
authorities to stalk Bundy’s every move while he was in Washington, lest he 
lure yet another coed to her slaughter. Indeed, two psychologists hired by 
the state a year earlier to review the case files and help police better 
understand the type of individual they were dealing with explained the 
benefits of a constant surveillance of their suspect, and how important it 
was that he be aware of their presence. The insightful report assured 
investigators that “as long as Bundy was acting in an outwardly aggressive 
but calm manner, he would probably not resort to another act. As long as he 
was in a controlled but supportive atmosphere, he would remain calm but 
aggressive. The main danger ... was that he would lose that controlling 
support in fact or belief and that he would revert to another act.” 


This “support” the psychologists were referring to would come in the form 
of a joint effort between King County police and Seattle police, with Herb 
Swindler’s Seattle people carrying most of the weight, as King County had 
its hands full dealing with a flooding. Keppel and his crew of investigators 
would try to dog Bundy’s every move, but they couldn’t do it day and night 
and no additional people from King County could be spared. This left Herb 
Swindler no alternative but to pull detectives out of narcotics, vice, and 
other departments to maintain the coverage of Ted Bundy they believed was 
necessary. Once the surveillance was in place, Bundy would have a great 
deal of difficulty killing again. There seemed little doubt of that. 


But Bundy had been reading the tea leaves prior to his journey back home, 
and like an evil seer, he was able to discern that his comings and goings 
would be monitored by the law enforcement community, and he didn’t like 
it. Therefore, before returning to Washington he contacted John Henry 
Brown, a well-known public defender in Seattle referred to in local police 
reports as “uncooperative and a crusader.”2 Bundy wanted Brown to 
negotiate a deal to call off the dogs before they ever caught the first scent of 
him. But the authorities were quick to inform Brown there would be “no 
deals ... due to the high risk Bundy poses to society.”4 Bundy’s response to 
all this was to turn it into some sort of game. He knew he couldn’t avoid 
police intrusions, so he planned to have a little fun with them. As he had 
done in Utah, he tailed the police as they followed him, taking their pictures 
and writing down their license plate numbers. It was an attempt not just to 
aggravate those who were after him, but to maintain some form of control 
in his life, a life that was so increasingly uncontrollable. He would be both 
aggressive and calm, and his performance would come as no surprise to 
those psychologists who’d been studying him. In this regard he became 
quite predictable. 


Although Bundy had been in Seattle since late November, the real cat-and- 
mouse activities with police didn’t begin until the first of December. For the 
detectives charged with shadowing him, one slip and Bundy could be gone 
for some time. Tracking him could be daunting, to say the least. Still, his 
“home” in Seattle would be under constant surveillance (he would split his 
time between Marlin and Shelia Vortman’s and Liz’s place), and it was 
inevitable he’d be spending time at the university. The convergence upon 


the most dangerous man in the Northwest began on December 1, 1975, after 
Seattle prosecutor Phil Killien received a call from his sister that she’d 
spotted Bundy at the University of Washington law school. Detectives from 
both Seattle and King County had been looking for him for days without 
any success. Without Liz’s help, locating the homicidal manic was proving 
to be a difficult task. 


The circumstances under which they tracked Bundy were not the best. 
Everyone in law enforcement connected to the cases of missing and 
murdered women in Washington State believed that Bundy was responsible. 
They also believed, as did Phil Killien and others in the prosecutor’s office, 
that it was very unlikely Bundy would ever be charged with any of the 
murders, due to lack of evidence. This was a depressing reality, but the 
reality of the situation nevertheless. There was talk of a plea bargain 
through Bundy’s attorney based on what circumstantial evidence they had. 
Yet in retrospect, it’s amazing they even considered this, as neither Bundy 
nor his attorney would ever have allowed such a thing. They might as well 
have asked him to sign a confession to the killings and be done with it. It 
just wasn’t going to happen. 


He had gotten away with numerous murders and they were having to play 
tag with the killer so that he didn’t kill again. Sure, in Utah, in a very short 
time, he’d be standing trial on aggravated kidnapping charges (the 
attempted murder charge had been dropped due to lack of evidence), but 
even if he was convicted, his time behind bars would be limited. And as far 
as the murders in Colorado went, only time would tell what evidence could 
be gathered. Mike Fisher was working feverishly trying to tie Bundy to the 
murder of Caryn Campbell, but Fisher had only made a start. Fisher was 
convinced Bundy took the lives of Julie Cunningham, Denise Oliverson, 
and others as well. But knowing these things and proving them was not 
thesame thing, and it would all take time. Time meant that he could kill 
again. 


The record of Bundy’s time in Seattle under the watchful gaze of the 
authorities is a fascinating look at a predator under pressure; a predator who 
fully understands, whether he admits it to anyone or not, that he is being 
hunted as a wounded animal is tracked by a big game hunter for long 


distances with only one goal—to finish it off at the right moment. This 
written portrait painted so diligently by the hard-working and under- 
appreciated men and women of law enforcement (often hastily scribbled 
onto notepads and later transcribed in their official reports) reveals a Ted 
Bundy under extreme pressure. A Ted Bundy who perceives correctly that 
even here, far from his troubles in Salt Lake City, he’s been recognized for 
what he has become and the mask is now of no use. Life as he knew it 
would never be the same, and even a brief foray into the public in this place 
he once called home was a wakeup call about how much things had 
changed. 


Bundy would spend nearly two months back home. It would be far too 
time-consuming to report every detail and movement of this killer under 
glass. But many of events do bear mentioning, and I have chosen to 
highlight the most important ones. 


At 1:00 P.M. on December 2, Bundy visited the University of Washington 
School of Law. He was immediately recognized by two individuals and 
apparently was asked to leave the premises. Seattle police reports simply 
mention “some kind of incident occurred and he left.”> Although he 
departed the university sooner than he’d planned to, he had previously 
made a lunch appointment with the writer Ann Rule scheduled for 2:00 
P.M. For the next two hours (Rule recounts three, police records say two), 
the two caught up on each other’s lives at the Brasserie Pittsbourg, a 
popular French restaurant in the heart of Pioneer Square. 


It was inevitable that their conversation would center almost exclusively on 
the “persecution” he’d been undergoing at the hands of the Utah authorities, 
and the endless interest in him by the Seattle and King County police 
departments. Sitting sideways in a booth and looking straight ahead while 
he spoke, the bearded Bundy did not look Rule in the eyes. Perhaps he 
believed she wouldn’t notice this avoidance given his posture, or maybe he 
just didn’t care. But the sociopath found it safer to spew lies while staring at 
a blank wall. Bundy understood that as the windows of his soul, his eyes 
might at any moment give away all that he had become. His inner monster, 
which was so well hidden from view in the days when he was just Ted, now 
felt like a caged animal whose turmoil might very well be perceived by 


those even casually observing him. Bundy did not want anyone, at any time, 
to know what he was really like on the inside. 


That evening, Bundy was seen pulling away from the Vortman residence at 
3510 West Elmore Street, in Marlin’s 1966 tan Volkswagen Beetle. It was 
very similar to Bundy’s VW but two years older. He must have felt more 
than a twinge of regret that he was forced to sell his car to a Sandy, Utah, 
teenager to help pay his attorney expenses (and to jettison the main 
repository of evidence). The police, however, would soon reclaim the 
vehicle from the young man, and later Bundy would see to what degree his 
victims remained behind, despite the numerous cleanings. Detectives also 
noted Bundy driving the Vortmans’ other vehicle, a 1970 Toyota sedan, and 
he was spotted driving Liz’s blue 1966 VW. 


The next day, at approximately 10:05 A.M., Detective Roger Dunn of the 
King County Police (Bob Keppel’s partner) caught up with him as he was 
walking from the parking lot to the Vortmans’ apartment. Bundy, who was 
wearing a long-sleeved, gray, turtleneck sweater; gray gym trunks and white 
Adidas tennis shoes, had already spotted the investigator before Dunn ever 
got out of his car. After introducing himself, Bundy asked if he had a 
warrant or subpoena, to which Dunn replied no, but added that he wanted to 
talk to him. “Well come on inside,” he said, “and I’ll see what we can do.’”® 


No sooner had the two entered the apartment, than Bundy picked up the 
phone and telephoned John Brown, but Brown wasn’t in the office. Bundy 
then advised the receptionist that Dunn was in the apartment and that 
Brown should call him “as soon as possible.”2 Bundy couldn’t lean on 
Marlin Vortman for advice either, as he was away in Wenatchee. After 
hanging up the phone, Bundy sat down in a chair and Dunn took a seat 
across from him on the couch. The seasoned detective then reached into his 
pocket and pulled out his Miranda rights warning card and read it to Bundy. 
After listening patiently, Bundy informed the investigator that he 
understood his legal rights and that “he didn’t want to discuss his activities 
in this area and that his attorney had instructed him not to say anything at 
all to the police.” 


Within ten minutes of Bundy’s call to his office, John Brown was on the 
phone with Bundy asking if the detective was still in the apartment. When 
Bundy said yes, Brown asked to speak with Dunn, and Bundy passed him 
the receiver. Brown, already calculating the enormous problems which 
could arise from such a meeting, was clearly upset with the investigator for 
contacting his client “against his wishes.”2 He then told Dunn to leave the 
premises immediately. Handing the phone back to Bundy, Dunn prepared to 
leave and attorney and client spoke briefly to one another. 


Bundy always found it difficult to simply keep his mouth shut in the 
presence of the authorities. What follows is the very odd and somewhat 
incriminating parting shot Bundy offered the detective as he was walking 
out the door, an exchange that Detective Bob Keppel overheard while 
climbing the steps to the Vortmans’ second-floor apartment. 


Bundy said that he would really like to help us out because of all the 
pressure that was on us from the press and said that he felt no pressure. 
He said that he would meet with Brown and then would perhaps be 
recontacting us. I emphasized that we would like to eliminate him if 
we could but had so far been unable to. He said that there were things 
that he knew that we didn’t know but that he didn’t feel at liberty to 
discuss them.12 


It was an odd quirk in the mind of Theodore Robert Bundy. As a law 
student, he had been schooled on the disadvantages of a suspect ever 
speaking with police out of the presence of his or her attorney. But for 
Bundy it was more important to boast to those who were fully aware of his 
crimes, hence his statement likening Jerry Thompson’s gathering of 
evidence to gathering straws for a broom. Bundy’s offer of a future 
conversation with Washington detectives was not lost on Keppel or Dunn. It 
was just another aspect of the monster: he loved to taunt. 


On December 5, Dawn Kraut, a senior at the University of Washington and 
sister of a Seattle detective, gave a statement to King County Detective 
Kathleen McChesney concerning a lengthy conversation she’d had with Ted 
Bundy a day earlier in the school’s cafeteria. What follows is a portion of 
that statement: 


On Thursday, December 4, 1975, I was at the Undergraduate Library 
Cafeteria at the University of Washington where I am a senior in 
psychology and anthropology. I had a class from 1:30 to 2:30 P.M. and 
then went to the cafeteria by myself. I sat alone at a table and was 
studying. 


At about 3:00 o’clock I noticed a man I recognized as Ted Bundy from 
the newspapers, sitting about two tables away. I had never met Bundy. 
I wasn’t really sure it was him as I thought he was in Salt Lake City. 


The man I thought was Ted Bundy was talking with a hippy-type of 
guy, he was about 25 years old and had long blond hair. “Ted” was 
eating a hamburger and laughing and smiling, although I could see 
under the table a kind of dichotomy—his legs and feet were moving as 
if he were very nervous. 


I wasn’t able to hear much of their conversation and when they 
stopped talking the blond man and Ted got up from the table and 
parted. Ted was going near the door and I went up towards the vending 
machine to get something to drink. I wasn’t very far from Ted then I 
quietly said Ted? “Ted” turned around and said “Do I know you?” I 
said “no” and he nodded his head and asked my name. I frowned and 
he said, “Just your first name.” I said “Dawn.” “Ted” said “I saw you 
looking at me, it was more than just a double-take.” 


I said, “I never forget a face.” Then I didn’t want him to think I 
recognized him from seeing him in person before and I told him I had 
seen his picture in the papers... 


At first “Ted” seemed nervous and then composed as we talked longer. 
He told me he was Ted Bundy. He was wearing nicely pressed old 
jeans, new reddish brown loafers, a navy blue turtleneck and a beige 
and brown striped sweater with a loose cloth belt. When he was eating 
his hamburger he wasn’t wearing gloves, but now he was ... we stood 
by the door and had a conversation for about 45 minutes.... 


I asked how the case was going and he smiled and said, “Well,” and 
then started talking about the sensationalism of the press. He also said, 


“It’s something people will never forget.” I told him I thought people 
would forget. He disagreed with me about this, he seemed certain 
people would remember... 


We didn’t talk about anything other than him. I asked him what he was 
doing in the library and he said he had come from the law school 
where he was told that they didn’t want him there using the facilities 
because of his reputation. 


Ted told me that I was the first person that recognized him that didn’t 
previously know him. He asked me if an attractive young woman like 
myself wasn’t afraid to know that “Theodore Bundy” was around 
campus. I shrugged and didn’t answer. 


I told him that I knew one of the girls who disappeared—Denise 
Naslund. Ted said, “Oh, that’s a shame.” “I feel sorry for the genuine 
friends and family of the people who disappeared.” “I can really see 
why they’d be bitter and want the person or persons caught.” “It must 
have been a terrifying nightmarish experience.” I recalled that he only 
spoke about the incidents with the girls as being disappearances.” 


Bundy, whom Kraut noticed was very talkative, would ramble on further 
still about his counsel, influential friends, and how he expected to sue 
various people after it was all over. When Kraut asked him if he thought he 
was being framed, he said “it was too long and complicated of a case to be 
framed.” 12 


“When we parted,” Dawn Kraut remembered, “he said he was going to get 
Christmas cards and thank you notes. Our parting was abrupt, he turned and 
went back across Red Square toward Montlake, and I went back to where I 
was sitting.” 13 


Over the next several days, Bundy would react more aggressively towards 
those following him. What follows are the detailed observations of the 
Seattle detectives who were witnesses to the building pressure within Ted 
Bundy; pressures which sometimes caused the normally poised and 
articulate Bundy to appear more like a caged animal who instinctively 
senses the danger coming straight at him, but has no clear avenue of escape: 


12-6-75 1210 hours—on post, subject is on foot on Univ. Ave NE in 
4500 block. Officer Woods is also following on foot, Officer Augerson 
is relieving Woods, they are on the way back to location #2. 


1630 hours—Subject and girlfriend left location #2 in the girlfriend’s 
car. Followed subject down to 25NE and NESS, they then drove to 
26th and NES4, there subject exited the vehicle and entered the Deluxe 
Tavern II. Subject stood in the window and watched for surveillance 
cars. I pulled to the curb in the 2600 block of 54th and parked. Subject 
came out of tavern and started walking in my direction, he stopped and 
started waving at me. He then turned around and started walking 
toward Officer Augerson’s car. Officer Augerson parked his car to 
follow the subject on foot, the subject walked up to the car and tried to 
open the door.”!4 


Bundy then walked to a phone booth and made a call lasting some seven 
minutes. 


1650 hours—Subject and girlfriend left laundry mat, made several 
attempts to loose us, and did so briefly. I drove around the area to the 
Safeway Store on the eastside of the Univ. Village. I spotted subject as 
he spotted me, he got back into his vehicle and left the parking lot. 
Again I lost him and again I found him at the Safeway Store, he 
spotted me and waved. 


1705—Girlfriend and subject leave the store and start walking in my 
direction. I then noticed that their car was parked in the same lot that I 
was parked in. They got in and backed up to where I was parked and 
blocked me in. Subject and girlfriend got out and came to car window. 
Subject asked “Are you the police or private or what?” He stated “I 
don’t mind law enforcement following me, but I (don’t) like private 
citizens following me around.” I told him that if he had any questions 
to call SPD. He then left and I didn’t follow him immediately. + 


Officer Terrance Augerson’s version of that day paints a good picture of 
Bundy’s state of elevated, if not high, anxiety: 


1630 Subject accompanied by girlfriend & daughter entered car. Car 
wouldn’t start so subject pushed it approximately 30' to corner. He did 
this while eating an apple. I was parked at the SE corner of 52nd & 
18th NE & subject looked right at me as they idled down hill. He 
appeared shocked. My partner took the tail while I followed. 


They were evidently originally heading for the Laundromat ... instead 
his girlfriend dropped the subject at the Deluxe Tavern #2 on the 
opposite corner. The subject exited & ran in to the tavern and began to 
pace in a confused manner. After about 45 seconds he exited and 
began to walk towards my car. He then waved at me. I then departed 
and parked out of sight one half blocks away. I got out on foot and 
watched the subject appearing not knowing which direction to walk. 
The subject began to walk toward me and I walked away eastbound on 
55th. The subject then located my car and tried to enter it (it was 
locked), and tried to see what was inside. He then walked to the 
Laundromat and paced about while talking to his girlfriend. He then 
walked outside and began using a phone./® 


As mentioned earlier, some of Bundy’s antics would include taking pictures 
of detectives and writing down their license plate numbers, as he had done 
with the Utah investigators dogging his tracks. He clearly understood the 
foolishness behind it but it was the only thing he could do to show his 
disdain to those closing in on him. It was childish, born of his inability to 
control his situation any longer. Having been exposed to the world, he was 
now thrashing about under the weight of its scrutiny, and finding it more 
difficult to confront each day. Yet in his distorted mind Theodore Bundy 
still believed that his day in court, set for February 1976, would be a turning 
point for him. Exoneration, Bundy believed, lay just around the corner. 


He couldn’t have been more wrong. 
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CONVICTION 


Theodore Bundy was guilty. At least that was the opinion of all the 
investigators in each of the states where Bundy had been which had missing 
and murdered women. Yet the only hope of putting him behind bars rested in 
the hands of David Yocom, deputy county attorney for Salt Lake County, 
Utah. He had understood the gravity of the situation from the beginning. The 
seriousness was both highlighted and reiterated at the Intermountain Crime 
Conference held in November 1975. At that time, a litany of gruesome 
statistics as cold as an autopsy table was recounted by the lead investigators 
with the expertise of those who have lived with something a very long time. 
The overt similarities found among all the cases from Washington State, 
Colorado and Utah, along with Bundy’s presence in each place where the 
murders occurred left the participants certain beyond doubt that Theodore 
Bundy was their man. Yet unless and until additional charges could be made 
against him, Utah was their only hope of getting the killer off the streets. If 
he weren’t convicted, they correctly reasoned, he would kill again, and there 
was nothing they could do to stop him. 


The trial began on Monday, February 23, 1976. Because of the notoriety of 
the case, and the scant likelihood of moving the trial to any location in the 
state where the people weren’t aware of the background, John O’Connell 
opted for a trial without a jury (a bench trial), where Bundy’s guilt or 
innocence would be decided by Judge Stewart M. Hanson Jr. Under the 
circumstances, Bundy and his lawyer believed they’d fare better presenting 
their case before Judge Hanson, who could be counted on to adhere to the 
law and not be swayed by public opinion. Bundy readily gave O’Connell the 
okay. 


Bundy’s trial, which began that Monday in late February, would continue all 
week, ending Friday afternoon, when final arguments would be presented. It 
would be a week of delving into the life of this transplanted law student 


accused of committing a terrible crime, but suspected of committing many 
other acts even more terrible. The trial proved his incessant driving, all now 
a matter of record and solidly established by his Chevron Oil credit card 
receipts, and included the testimony of those who knew him. 


Everyone understood the state’s case depended upon the testimony of the 
young and easily intimidated Carol DaRonch. True, she had identified 
Bundy from the lineup, but how believable she would be with O’Connell 
grilling her with rapid-fire questions was anyone’s guess. The testimony of 
Carol DaRonch that first day was believable to the one who mattered most, 
and despite her occasional tears and bouts of momentary confusion, she held 
firm that Theodore Bundy was indeed the man who'd led her to his vehicle 
under the guise of being a police officer and then attacked her in front of the 
McMillan School. Despite the fears of investigators and David Yocom, 
Judge Hanson found the testimony of Carol DaRonch believable. Although 
O’Connell worked very hard to undermine her testimony in areas of minor 
detail (was the color of the badge shown to her that evening gold or silver, as 
she had previously waffled back and forth on this point), it would be to no 
avail, for on the central point of who attacked her, her testimony was always 
consistent. 


It was an odd collection of people brought together in that one place during 
that one week; a gathering of souls who should never have even met. Had it 
not been for Bundy and the course his life had taken, this human drama 
would never have unfolded. But the stage had been set when Bundy 
concluded he needed a new killing ground, and now Chief Louis Smith, 
grieving at the incalculable loss of Melissa, sat each day in the courtroom 
and stared at the man whom he believed might have murdered his daughter. 
John O’Connell, who felt Smith might be carrying his service weapon (and 
that he might use it), asked David Yocom to enter the packed courtroom and 
find out. When Yocom posed the question to the chief, Smith replied by 
opening his jacket, revealing only a defenseless grieving father. Even so, 
Louis Smith would suffer the indignity of having to show that he was 
unarmed throughout the remainder of the trial. 


Also in the courtroom, sitting towards the back of the packed room, were the 
Kents, hurting in the same way as Chief Smith and his family, but still 
without a body to lay to rest. For them, closure was still far in the future, and 


the stress and strain of what had happened to Debbie would culminate in a 
further breakdown of their family. Without question, the hands that killed 
young Debbie Kent had also reached beyond and played a part in the 
disintegration of her family as well. 


Ted Bundy had his supporters there too. His mother and adoptive father, also 
victims of his rampage but who genuinely believed in their son’s innocence, 
were present to help him in any way possible. Liz, who had flown in from 
Seattle on Thursday evening, somehow had kept herself in the afterglow of 
the Ted-is-innocent mode, where she had chosen to dwell while her man 
dodged the authorities during his recent trip home. She would soon reappear 
in the Ted-is-guilty camp, but this vacillation, so much a part of her life, 
would not continue forever. 


Judge Hanson, truly as fair a judge as Bundy could have received, spent the 
entire weekend deciding his fate. Having heard from many witnesses over 
five days, Hanson had a veritable sea of notes and information to mull over. 
At some point during what must have been a rather exhausting experience, 
Stewart Hanson came to the realization that it was beyond a reasonable 
doubt that Ted Bundy had in fact attempted to abduct Carol DaRonch. The 
judge having reached this conclusion, Ted Bundy’s fate had been decided. 


When court resumed at 1:30 P.M. on Monday, March 1, 1976, Judge Stewart 
Hanson spoke the words that would forever alter the course of Ted Bundy’s 
life: “I find the defendant, Theodore Robert Bundy, guilty of aggravated 
kidnapping, a first degree felony, as charged.” After asking for, and 
receiving permission from the court, Bundy spent a few minutes with his 
parents before being led away to the Salt Lake County Jail. It would be his 
home for the next several months while a pre-sentence investigation was 
conducted. 


From Ted Bundy’s perspective, what had just transpired was almost 
unthinkable. Having murdered so many women, over so many months, and 
managing never to leave behind even a trace of himself, he thought the law 
enforcement community was no closer to connecting him to any of the 
killings, no matter what police “knew” to be true. But having been convicted 
of the serious charge of aggravated kidnapping on the testimony of an 
obviously less than perfect witness meant he was headed to a Utah prison. 


The ramifications of such an outcome were endless. It was bad, and Bundy 
knew it. What he didn’t know was that things were going to get much worse 
for him as the relentless investigator from Colorado had been quietly 
building a case against him for many months. 


Bundy had known for some time that Utah authorities had retrieved his 
Volkswagen from the Sandy, Utah, teenager he’d sold it to in the fall of 
1975. What he didn’t realize was that the persistent Michael Fisher was 
going to ask for, and receive, permission from the Salt Lake County Sheriff’s 
Office to personally transport the vehicle by rental truck to Denver for 
further testing. Fisher had great respect for what Utah had accomplished 
during the hectic investigation, but he wanted to have a second look at 
Bundy’s “Death Wagon,” as he referred to it. It would prove to be a wise 
decision indeed.4 


As Fisher remembered it: “I had to find the boy again [who purchased 
Bundy’s car] and interview him [as to] what he did in the car and with 
whom, then pull hair samples from him. Once the Salt Lake cops had it, it 
was taken apart. According to Jerry the seats had been removed as were the 
floor mats in the front and back.”4 When Fisher asked Thompson if the 
headliner and side panels had been removed for inspection, he was told no. 
Upon hearing this, Fisher knew he’d have to use finesse so as not to offend 
someone he truly liked and respected. “I approached the touchy subject 
gingerly,” the detective remembered. “I wanted to take possession of the car, 
transport it to the Colorado Bureau of Investigation (CBI), to search it once 
more for additional trace evidence. That surprised Jerry but he was willing, 
as always. I prearranged with the CBI to have lab technicians at the 
laboratory on Saturday, they’d help take the car apart and gather any 
evidence found and examine it.” 


As soon as possible, Mike Fisher caught a flight to Salt Lake City. After 
landing, Fisher gave Thompson a call, and within a short time, both men 
were headed to the sealed compound holding Theodore Bundy’s 
Volkswagen. “It was just as Jerry described,” Fisher recounted. “The interior 
door panels were in place as were the head liners and the sun visors. I told 
him that my plan was to put the car in the back of a commercial rental truck, 
drive it to CBI in Denver, strip and search the car for additional evidence, 


and then load the car back in the truck and return to Salt Lake. Jerry assured 
me there was no hurry.”® 


After picking up the rental truck, they drove to the compound and loaded 
Bundy’s car inside. Fisher then flattened the tires and secured the wheels 
with blocks. “By mid afternoon I was headed up out of Salt Lake on I-80. 
Ironically, Fisher was taking the same route Bundy had on two prior trips to 
Colorado, but this time his beloved VW Beetle was driverless and shrouded 
in darkness, and would ultimately offer up even more silent testimony to the 
savage acts committed within its confines. Traveling across Wyoming with a 
steady stream of big rigs and occasional bursts of snow whirling about him, 
Fisher was all too aware of how important it was to arrive in Denver 
accident-free, preserving that all-important chain of evidence. 
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Around midnight he approached the outskirts of Cheyenne, Wyoming, and 
headed south on I-25 towards Denver. He was on the last leg of a 380-mile 
trip, and by his estimate he was ahead of schedule. Stopping at a gas station 
across the street from the CBI, he filled up the truck and “put air in the tires 
of Theodore’s death wagon,”? and when he pulled into the parking lot of the 
Colorado Bureau of Investigation it was 6:00 A.M. The technicians wouldn’t 
be there for two more hours, so Fisher caught what sleep he could in the 
drafty and uncomfortable rental truck. By 8:00 A.M. they were rolling 
Bundy’s Bug into the lab. What was brought to light on that cold Saturday in 
Denver was astounding. 


The lab tech was right on time and we rolled the car out ... and we 
began doing an interior search ... before we removed anything. A few 
hairs were found behind the backseat area. The side panels came out. 
On the passenger side window and below the weather felt that seals 
glass from the inside of the door we found blood. The blood had run 
down between the glass and the felt that keeps the inside of the door 
sealed, and samples were taken and photographed. The head liners 
came out as the search continued with samples of hair found being 
photographed in place and then mounted for comparison.”2 


By early afternoon Theodore Bundy’s Volkswagon was rolled back into the 
rental truck, its tires were deflated and secured, and Detective Fisher began 
the long haul back to Salt Lake City. It had been an exhausting but 


productive journey and it wasn’t over yet. Traveling west on I-80, Fisher 
again found himself in the midst of large semis and contending with blowing 
and accumulating snow. Long before sunrise he descended the winding 
mountain highway leading into Salt Lake City. After locating a motel, 
Fisher, for the second time in as many days, caught a couple of hours of 
sleep before calling Thompson. “I woke after sunrise and called Jerry to let 
him know I was back,” the detective remembered, “and I must have 
confused him as he kept telling me not to worry about getting the car back to 
him, when we were finished, just bring it back. I had to explain to him again 
that I was finished with the car, and that I was at that moment in Salt Lake 
City.”!2 No one had expected the investigator from Colorado to make such a 
whirlwind trip with the biggest piece of evidence against Theodore Bundy, 
but Mike Fisher was never a man to leave things to chance. If there was even 
the slightest possibility unclaimed and uncontaminated evidence existed, he 
was determined to find it. Had he not pursued this course, the hair from the 
head of Carol DaRonch, the only woman to escape from Bundy, would no 
doubt have been lost forever. Theodore Robert Bundy did not yet know it, 
but he had a lawman on his trail who would not stop short of an arrest 
warrant for the murder of Caryn Campbell. 


Fisher had stumbled into some good news in January 1976 when he was 
back at the Wildwood Inn re-interviewing some of the guests who were there 
a year earlier and had previously been questioned by the investigator. One 
such person was Elizabeth Harter, a middle-aged and mild-mannered woman 
who had information she deemed insignificant at the time, but had repeated 
to family and friends back home in California. When Fisher first spoke with 
Harter’s party in January 1975, they had arrived in Colorado directly from 
Mexico, and had, according to the investigator, “Montezuma’s Revenge.” 
They spent the majority of their time in their room, with only limited 
exposure to the more populated areas of the inn. An entire year would pass 
before Fisher learned the details of Mrs. Harter’s encounter with a “strange 
man.” H 


Having returned to the Wildwood Inn in January 1976, the Harters were the 
last people from whom Fisher expected to learn anything. He was more 
interested in showing photos to a doctor, with Bundy as one of eight men in 
a lineup. The doctor did not recognize anyone in the photo, but he did advise 
Fisher of Elizabeth Harter’s story of the man by the elevator. Intrigued, the 


detective sat down with Mrs. Harter and couldn’t believe what he was 
hearing. Apparently, the encounter occurred after Mrs. Harter left the inn to 
walk into the village to purchase soup for her ailing family. As she walked 
north along the outdoor walkway, she noticed a man standing by a pillar 
“that is across from the elevator [and] next to the ski lockers.... He was 
standing back out of the light.”/4 From this position, he’d be on Caryn’s left 
as she exited the elevator. She would have immediately turned to the right, 
never noticing the lone man standing there. 


When Fisher asked Harter to define “strange,” she said, “Everyone due to 
the cold that season ... was dressed in ski clothing or warm clothing. What 
made the man strange was that he wasn’t wearing any skiing or warm 
clothing, no boots, no scarf, light pants, no gloves, [and] he didn’t have skis 
with him.... He was just standing there doing nothing.” 4 


Unlike the doctor, Elizabeth Harter was able to pick the mug shot of 
Theodore Bundy out of the group of photos, and she in fact was able to pick 
him out in the line-up shot made at the Murray Police Department the day 
Carol DaRonch identified him as her attacker. When the detective saw this 
he was almost unable to contain his emotions. Flipping each picture over, he 
asked her to sign the back and date them. Elizabeth Harter did what was 
asked of her, and a happy Mike Fisher, after thanking them all for their time, 
was on his way back to the office. 


While the investigator kept adding one piece of evidence after another in his 
attempt to build the strongest case possible against the man he knew was 
guilty, Bundy was working just as hard as his nemesis in his attempts to keep 
the real Ted Bundy from being discovered. Still ensconced in the city jail, he 
would undergo psychological evaluation from a team of medical 
professionals headed by Dr. Al Carlisle, a man of wit and intelligence who 
personally liked Bundy, but recognized him for the sociopath he was. 
Although Bundy would do his utmost to hide his true psychological makeup 
from those equipped to unwrap it, it is clear he enjoyed talking with Carlisle, 
especially when it was considered true conversation and not the doctor’s 
proverbial microscope. On one such occasion, as the two were standing 
outside of an interview room, Bundy asked the doctor if he believed he was 
guilty of the “Washington crimes.” Carlisle responded that he didn’t know. 
Upon hearing this, Carlisle remembered, “Ted paused, didn’t ask why I 


thought that, and he returned to his cell block.” “I wanted to say I knew for 
certain he was guilty but I felt that if I did say it, he would say that I was 
biased in my report.”/4 Perhaps Ted was offended that the doctor could 
believe such a thing about him. 


On March 11, Bundy agreed to meet with the Colorado investigators. It was 
pushing late afternoon when Detective Mike Fisher from the District 
Attorney’s Office and Detective William Baldridge from the Pitkin County 
Sheriff’s Office sat down with the incarcerated law student and his attorney, 
John O’Connell, in an interview room in the Salt Lake City Jail. As could be 
expected, O’Connell was against this meeting from the beginning, but 
Bundy wanted to do it. Fisher, of course, was pleased Bundy had consented 
to the interview. Counselor O’Connell, somewhat combative from the start, 
complained that they didn’t want to answer questions without knowing the 
reasons behind them; a valid request, as he didn’t want his client completely 
in the dark as to the intent of the meeting. 


Mr. Bundy has been subjected to these Kafka-type interrogations 
before, and, uh, they can lead to confusion. Uh, I think that it ought to 
start out with, uh, you telling us something about what you’re 
investigating. You start throwing questions out and we don’t know 
what’s significant and what isn’t.... When Mr. Forbes first interrogated 
Mr. Bundy, he was asking questions, apparently from all over the 
United States, and, uh, at kind of random, uh, it’s just a little difficult to 
figure out what’s ... important and give it some thought to throw off a 
cop attack.45 


Mike Fisher wasted no time bringing O’Connell out of the information black 
hole by saying he was interested in was the murder of Caryn Campbell on 
January 12, 1975, “near Aspen.” “Now that’s specifically what we’re going 
to be talking to Mr. Bundy about now.”!® What Fisher had just accomplished 
was setting the tone of the meeting from the beginning, and it placed Bundy 
squarely on the defensive. The following exchange is taken directly from the 
transcript of that March 11 interrogation. 


Q: All right. Ted, do you recall, uh, January of 1975? 


A: Not with any specificity. 


Q: Do you recall ... where you were on or about January tenth, 1975? 
That would have been a Friday? 


A: No, I do not. I mean I’ve been so, I really can’t remember I think 
would be a more accurate statement. I have no records, I have no 
records before me, no diary, no other means of getting hold of that date 
or that period. 


Q: Ok, during January, 1975, Ted, were you ever in the state of 
Colorado? 


A: Possible. Um—it’s, it’s possible. Uh, I can’t say for sure, ok? 


Q: If you were in the state of Colorado, do you know where you would 
have been? 


A: Uh, in the general Rocky Mountain area, you know, like I don’t 
know, recall names of the routes or the cities, uh, I don’t know the area 
that well to say for sure. 


Q: Ok. Prior to January of 1975— 


A: I don’t think, if you tell him, as I understand it, uh, you got, uh, you 
got a gas record of some place during that period there, and maybe if 
you would give it to us that would help. 


Q: Well, ’'m gonna tell, I’m gonna show you a gas record here of, uh, 
it’s dated January 12, 1975, and, uh, have you look at that. That’s from 
a gas station in Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 


After feigning ignorance about the location of Glenwood Springs, Bundy 
asks for a map of Colorado and within moments is shown the signed gas 
receipt from the station in question. 


Q: Do you recall making that purchase, Ted? 


A: Well, not specifically. It appears to be my signature and, uh, and I 
certainly wouldn’t deny it’s my signature if you asked me, but I don’t 
remember making that purchase. 


For the next ten or so minutes, Bundy is evasive as to when (he mentions the 
trip in 1969) and where he visited the state, but as Fisher pressed him once 
again about the signatures on the gas receipts, he understood the investigator 
was boxing him into a corner. Inevitably, he would have to acknowledge 
being in Colorado in 1975. 


Q: Now you say the signature on the gas credit card looks like yours? 
A: That looks like mine. 
Q: It could be your signature. 


A: It probably is. I mean, I, my card was not stolen or missing during 
that period, and I did use my credit card during that period on a trip 
through that I may have taken to Colorado. 


Things were quickly becoming uncomfortable for Bundy and he kept saying 
that he couldn’t remember where he was or even what he did while there. 
When asked why he made the trip at all, Bundy attributed it to the pressures 
of the law exams, as well as his desire just to be out driving. 


Q: Uh, when you take a trip like this, you know, tension from the 
exams, right? 


A: Well, yeah, I guess, did sort of need to get away from Salt Lake City, 
and, uh, any kind of drive, and think, I wasn’t really concerned with 
where I was going, as place or paying a lot of attention to just where I 
was going or what cities I passed, or, I had no objective place in mind. 


Fisher must have been inwardly smiling at the spectacle before him. He 
knew he was talking to the killer of Caryn Campbell, and Theodore Bundy’s 
feeble attempts to run away from each and every question were only helping 
to build a case against him. Within minutes of this last exchange, Detective 
Fisher would zero in on his suspect: 


Q: On January the 12th, 1975, did you kill that young lady up there near 
Snowmass-at-Aspen, Colorado? 


A: I certainly didn’t kill anyone anywhere, and I, wherever it was, I 
didn’t kill anyone. 


Q: But you don’t recall any of the occurrences that happened on that 
trip, I mean— 


A: Well, yeah, of course, I wasn’t paying a great deal; of attention to 
specific places or signposts or mileage traveling, uh, but one thing you 
would, remember, I mean [laugh], it’s certainly almost, I won’t say that 
it’s, it’s, unfortunately it concerns you very much, but if you, if you 
meet someone, you’d remember, especially if you start up a relationship 
with them, that was not my intention, nor did I do that. Uh, and as far as 
the question, did I kill anyone, I certainly didn’t. It sounds absurd to say 
so, but you’ll remember if you’ve done something like that, I certainly 
didn’t. 


Detective Michael J. Fisher had no intention of easing the pressure on 
Theodore Bundy in the weeks and months to come. The Colorado authorities 
were about to enter into an entirely new phase of the investigation. While 
Bundy steadfastly maintained his innocence within the confines of Point-of- 
the-Mountain prison, Investigator Fisher had plans to delve even deeper into 
the life of this articulate murderer, and to do so he needed to travel to Utah. 
It was time to discover what Fisher and company referred to as “similar 
transactions.” 


This aspect of the investigation would be nothing less than exhausting for 
the detective, both physically and emotionally. Yet his inner drive to see 
“Theodore” (Fisher always referred to him in this manner) convicted of the 
murder of Caryn Campbell (and those of Denise Oliverson and Julie 
Cunningham, if possible) meant that regardless of how difficult the road to a 
conviction might be, he was willing to pay the price. Such determination did 
not bode well for Bundy. Yet sitting in his cell, writing letters to his 
supporters and the press as he adjusted to his role as a wrongly convicted 
martyr, he had no idea how tough and determined an opponent he had in the 
Colorado lawman. But he would, over time, come understand it very clearly. 


Deputy District Attorney Milton K. Blakey was the person responsible for 
prosecuting the case against Bundy. On loan from the Colorado Springs 


office, Blakey was now sequestered in Aspen to work closely with Fisher in 
building a case. When Blakey was informed about the similarities between 
their cases and the abductions and murders in Utah, he wanted those 
homicides fully investigated to see whether they would be admissible in 
court under the similar transactions clause. While this hunt for “similar 
transactions” would not occur for a number of months, Blakey knew Fisher’s 
lightning trip with the killer’s car had turned up previously undiscovered 
evidence, and he hoped Fisher would discover more in Utah. Fisher recalled 
in February 2, 2008, e-mail: “These trips were made during the winter 
months, the drives were long, and the stays got longer and longer. I would 
come home [after being in Utah all week] do my laundry, pack again, and be 
on my way by Sunday evenings. Only court interrupted that schedule. 
Blakey and his assistant George Vahsholtz accompanied me on a couple of 
occasions. George did most of the work at the District Attorney’s office with 
[then] D.D.A. Dave Yocom.” 


Through countless interviews Fisher would learn much about the murders in 
Utah, the victims and their families, and those who knew them. Once again, 
the veteran detective was proving that thoroughness made the difference 
when it came to murder. Every lead must be followed up or precious bits of 
evidence would be lost forever, and answers would remain hidden, 
benefiting the killer. Only true investigative persistence would bring to light 
what Fisher needed and he understood this. He was also fully aware that he 
was treading on ground previously covered by his Utah brethren, and any 
new discovery would need to be handled with tact so as not to offend them. 
Mike Fisher completed his mission without any complications. 


On March 30, Theodore Bundy was again standing before Judge Hanson, 
who was about to inform the convicted man just how much time he was 
going to be spending in prison. Although Bundy had murdered over thirty 
women, sending each into eternity in the most nightmarish of ways, he had 
trouble maintaining his composure before Hansen. In a tearful plea lasting 
almost an hour, Bundy spoke of the injustice that was occurring, as he 
continued to plead his innocence. He should have known that every tearful 
word he uttered was falling on deaf ears. After the display of emotion was 
over, Judge Hanson sentenced him to serve one to fifteen years in Utah’s 
state prison. 


In October 1976, Mike Fisher watched Judge George Lohr sign an arrest 
warrant for Theodore Bundy for the murder of Caryn Campbell. Within a 
very short time, Fisher and crew would be personally escorting Bundy to 
Colorado to stand trial for the murder. There must have been a great sense of 
satisfaction for the detective who had worked for so long to accomplish what 
at times seemed an impossible task. 


When the Colorado authorities came to get Bundy that cold, early Friday 
morning of January 28, 1977 (Fisher said they took custody of their prisoner 
between 3:30 and 4:00 A.M.), he was a little surprised. He knew the transfer 
was coming, but being hauled out of bed around 2 A.M. was a bit unsettling. 
Bundy couldn’t have known it, but Fisher’s unannounced visit at such an 
odd hour was for his own safety. “The reason we were so secretive about our 
plan,” the detective recalled, “was to avoid a family member of the victim’s 
electing to inflict a little early justice [by] intercepting us.” 1 


In the cold Utah air, the cuffed and shackled Bundy was placed in the back 
seat of the unmarked police car, directly behind Undersheriff Ben Meyers, 
who had taken his place in the passenger seat. Investigator Fisher sat next to 
Bundy and directly behind the driver, Deputy Rick Kralicek. Within minutes 
they reached I-15, heading south. It must have been a surreal moment for 
Bundy, driving the same highway he had used so often to search for victims, 
or to transport the dead or nearly dead. As they entered the small community 
of Spanish Fork, Kralicek exited I-15 and took highway 6. They continued 
driving until they pulled off at Price, Utah, where the four men stopped to 
have breakfast at a mom-and-pop diner. Fisher said Bundy, who had refused 
to talk in the car, remained quiet throughout the meal, but would periodically 
look over at him and at the others. Indeed, as Detective Fisher explained to 
the author, his prisoner was fearful from the moment he was placed in their 
custody until he was delivered to his new cell in Colorado. It is Mike 
Fisher’s belief that Bundy was concerned that the three lawmen, while 
traveling those lonely roads under the cover of darkness, might just decide to 
play judge, jury and executioner all at the same time. When they reached 
Green River, Utah, Kralicek shot up the entrance ramp of I-70 heading east, 
and with a firm grip on the wheel and an increasingly steady pressure on the 
gas pedal, was determined to make up for time lost on the slower Highway 
6. 


Bundy began to manifest outwardly a degree of that inner fear. As retired 
Detective Fisher remembered it: “He was very scared during the ride, one of 
the highlights was when a car came rolling up behind us when we were 
pushing 100+ mph, and we called it in to the CSP [Colorado State Patrol] ... 
a CSP trooper was in the area at the state line at our request and he tagged 
the guy at 100+ mph.” Prior to the Colorado trooper stopping the speeder, 
however, Fisher glanced over at Bundy who, he said, “kept slinking down to 
the floor. That little bastard was very afraid of dying, but his level of fear 
was never as high as those unfortunate and brutalized victims.”!® 


As the unmarked cruiser crossed the Colorado state line, the sun was 
spreading its light all around. As they came to the outskirts of Grand 
Junction, where Fisher knew Bundy had grabbed and murdered Denise 
Oliverson, he asked Bundy if anything looked familiar to him. Bundy, no 
doubt picking up on the investigator’s veiled sarcasm, spoke only of his 
“discretion” not to speak, and apparently rambled on along these lines for a 


moment or two./2 


Despite his deeply held fear that he might be on his last ride, Bundy was 
delivered safely to the jailers at the Pitkin County Courthouse in beautiful 
Aspen, Colorado. Bundy had been in Aspen before, but never like this. Still, 
he immediately began calculating his advantages. First and foremost was the 
age of the building in which he was being housed. This killer of women was 
being confined in a nearly century-old jail better suited to its regular traffic 
of drunks, bad check writers, and others whose crimes paled next to those of 
Theodore Bundy. Given his background, it is hard to believe the authorities 
couldn’t see the unbelievable disaster that was even then forming on the 
horizon. Although Bundy was pleased with the outdated and archaic design 
of the building, he couldn’t have known how easily the authorities would be 
fooled by the mask. 


No sooner had Bundy arrived at his new home than he began pouring on the 
charm. Despite the seriousness of the charges against him, it was difficult for 
people not to like him. Women began remarking how handsome he was. The 
jailers relaxed once he demonstrated he was easy-going and, well, 
gentlemanly in his demeanor. Not only was he not your typical accused 
murderer, he was not your typical inmate either. He would be assisting in his 
own defense and would be granted favors by Judge George Lohr upon 


request, which gave Bundy a sense of legitimacy he otherwise wouldn’t have 
had. His case may have offered the oddest set of circumstances the old 
courthouse had ever witnessed. 


Bundy was but Act 2 in a theater of the absurd playing itself out in the old 
Aspen courthouse. Just a day before Bundy’s first appearance in court, Judge 
Lohr had pronounced sentence (albeit a light one of thirty days) on French 
singer Claudine Longet for the shooting death of Aspen celebrity Spider 
Sabich. The court determined it to be a criminally negligent homicide, 
allowing Judge Lohr plenty of room to show mercy to the apparently 
distraught Longet. This did not please the family of Mr. Sabich, and many a 
tongue could be found wagging in public circles suggesting justice had not 
been served in the matter. 


In April of that year, because of a new health ordinance that said prisoners 
could not be held in the Aspen jail for longer than thirty days, Bundy was 
transferred to the Garfield County jail, a facility in Glenwood Springs, just 
under an hour’s drive away. This meant regular commutes to Aspen, 
allowing Bundy to enjoy the beautiful Colorado scenery and perhaps quietly 
reminisce about the lives he had snatched in the state. How much he wanted 
to be out hunting again, especially now as spring was unfolding from a 
particularly mild winter with a less-than-average snowfall. 


April was when the court got down to business with the pretrial hearings. At 
the hearings, the prosecution would present such evidence as the 
microscopic similarities between the hairs found in Bundy’s car and hairs 
belonging to Carol DaRonch, Melissa Smith and Caryn Campbell. True, it 
was circumstantial evidence, but it was strong, even irrefutable evidence, for 
those investigators who made all of this happen. 


Unfortunately, Blakey and Fisher would suffer an embarrassing setback 
when witness Elizabeth Harter, who had positively identified Ted Bundy in 
the photo lineup presented to her a little over a year earlier, failed to point 
him out in court. The man she recognized in court that day as looking like 
the man she saw standing by the elevator that cold January evening was 
none other than Undersheriff Ben Meyers. Those who witnessed this 
prosecutorial fiasco say Bundy had difficulty suppressing a smile. 


Soon after the pretrial hearings came to a close, Judge Lohr granted Ted 
Bundy the right to assist in his own defense. Why would Bundy, after the 
colossal mistakes he’d made in Utah assisting John O’Connell, choose this 
route once again? Part of the reason was no doubt his lack of confidence in 
Charles Leidner, his court-appointed attorney, and Bundy, never without his 
arrogant pet peeves, might have felt Leidner was a step down from the likes 
of John O’Connell. But this move also allowed him access to the law library 
and the many amenities granted to attorneys, including special privileges 
extended to him in jail and by request. This must have appeared both 
ludicrous and offensive to those who knew the truth about him, but Lohr had 
to review each request from Bundy with the same impartiality and adherence 
to the law as he would have with any lawyer. More often than not, Bundy’s 
petition would be granted. 





Ted Bundy, a prisoner in Colorado, studies in the jail’s library and 
prepares for escape (courtesy King County Archives). 


Acting as his own attorney would eventually bring him into contact with his 
former adversaries like Jerry Thompson, and others responsible for sending 
him to prison. He would even have another opportunity to cross examine 
Carol DaRonch, and as Ted-the-attorney, try to undermine her testimony 
once again. But beyond his antics and flair, Bundy was thinking of freedom; 
not a court-ordered release, but a release achieved by his own wiles born of 
his sincere desire to escape. He’d been thinking about flight from the 
moment he left Point-of-the-Mountain. 


Mike Fisher, Jerry Thompson, and others familiar with the cunning 
Theodore Bundy warned the complacent jailers of his desire to break free 
and the danger that posed to the rest of society. But these warnings would 
fall on deaf ears. As a charmer mesmerizes a cobra, Ted Bundy had all but 
mesmerized those responsible for keeping him safely locked away. And 
because Charles Leidner had petitioned Judge Lohr early on concerning 
Bundy’s right to appear in court without shackles, his flight, whenever he 
deemed the moment was right, would be an unfettered one. 


That moment came on June 7, 1977. Bundy had decided to take advantage of 
an open window on the second floor of the old courthouse. Jumping from the 
window, he correctly reasoned, would save him precious time, if he could do 
so without being noticed by anyone on the second floor or outside on the 
courthouse lawn. With any luck, because of the gift of trust granted him by 
the guards, he believed he just might make it over the harsh mountains and 
ultimately to a life of freedom. 
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ESCAPE TO TALLAHASSEE 


Perhaps the most recognizable photograph taken of Ted Bundy during his 
Colorado odyssey was snapped on the morning of his escape as he was being 
escorted into court. Viewing the picture in retrospect, one can almost see in 
his body language a transition from prisoner to escapee. He is leaning 
slightly forward as he walks (as if preparing to break into a run), and there is 
an intense, singular look of concentration in his face. His brain is focused on 
getting away from his keepers. Getting away from his keepers was one thing. 
Freeing himself from the wilds of Colorado was something else altogether. 


What is not evident from the picture are the several layers of clothing Bundy 
had selected for his journey: one pair of underwear, two pair of shorts (a 
white pair and blue jean cutoffs), his corduroys, a long-john top over a T- 
shirt, two turtleneck sweaters, and a long, loose fitting, open-front sweater. 
Although the daytime temperature was mild, once the sun had set it would 
get quite cold and unforgiving, and Bundy wanted to be prepared for it. 


When Judge Lohr pounded his gavel signaling mid-morning recess, Bundy 
headed to the law library. Nothing unusual about that, as the former law 
student had been ensconced there on a regular basis, and neither the guards 
nor anyone else paid close attention to what he was doing. Today, however, 
it wasn’t the array of law books beckoning to the accused, but the window 
that had been opened every day to let the fresh springtime Colorado air into 
the stuffy old courthouse. 


The escape wouldn’t be easy, Bundy realized, and at any moment someone 
could pop into the library and bring it all to a close. As he looked around one 
last time at the lawn and street below (it was momentarily clear) and took a 
quick glance back towards the doorway, Theodore Bundy, as carefully as 
possible, situated himself on the window’s ledge and without thinking about 


it any further, pushed himself away and was airborne. Less than two seconds 
later he hit the ground, and as quickly was back on his feet. 


Working on a hastily devised plan, he ran quickly across the street, jumped 
over a fence and continued running down an alleyway. From here, it was 
only a matter of minutes until he cleared the civilized bastions of Aspen’s 
municipal buildings and condominiums, and he took a moment’s refuge in a 
gorge by the Roaring Fork River. Here he stripped down to his white shorts 
and the long-john top. After placing a red bandana around his head, Bundy 
wrapped his other clothing in one of the turtlenecks and tied it together in 
such a way as to transform it into a carrier of sorts. As he readied himself to 
leave, Bundy stared at nearby Aspen Mountain. Standing several thousand 
feet high, it was simply the first leg in his quest for freedom. If he could 
make it beyond the mountain, he reasoned, he could make it to Crested Butte 
(a difficult journey on foot without a mountain to cross), and there would be 
no stopping him. 


But the mountain and the surrounding region would do what the guards 
could not do. Ted Bundy would spend the next five days wandering around 
in the wilderness in what turned out to be a physically and mentally draining 
experience, where he was lost most of the time. At one point he passed up a 
vacant cabin in his desire to push on towards Crested Butte. But when the 
elements of rain and cold set in, he made his way back, and after prying and 
breaking his way in through a window, fell into a deep sleep. When he 
awoke the next morning, he ate what little was there, grabbed a .22 rifle and 
some shells, a flashlight, blankets and a first aid kit, and headed out again. 


Soon after Bundy jumped out of the window that morning, a passerby 
entered the courthouse and announced that she had just seen a man leap out 
of the second story window. Everyone immediately thought it was Bundy, 
but nobody wanted to believe it. A quick sweep of the second floor and the 
rest of the old building only confirmed their fears. 


Mike Fisher, who had worked so tirelessly to bring Bundy to Colorado to 
stand trial for the murder of Caryn Campbell, was slowly returning to 
consciousness after having had knee surgery that morning, and heard the 
sickening news on the television. For the time being, however, all the 
investigator could do was fume at the lack of attention the jailers had 


exhibited after he’d warned them of the very real possibility of Bundy’s 
escape. Needing to get back in the saddle, so to speak, Fisher said his doctor 
discharged him “way ahead of time.” 


Ironically, a court clerk had spoken earlier with Mike Fisher and Milt Blakey 
about Bundy, about how she believed he was planning to jump out a rear 
window. Apparently, Bundy had raised her suspicions, as he always insisted 
on copying his own paperwork, and the copier was located on the third floor 
of the courthouse, facing north. Nearby the copier was a window which, due 
to the heat in the room, was always left open. The clerk felt Bundy might try 
to go out this way, and could cushion his landing somewhat by hitting the 
awning. This hypothesis was in fact plausible. As Fisher would soon learn, 
Bundy did jump out of a window in the front of the building, but it was on 
the second floor. “She,” Fisher would later explain, “was right on everything 
except the window.”2 


Feeling somewhat rested, Bundy had a new (albeit temporary) sense of 
confidence. Despite the hardships, the extreme exhaustion, and the rapid 
weight loss (he was dropping pounds a day), his only thoughts were to get 
away and resume the life that had been taken from him. He still believed he 
could make it to Crested Butte, and if he’d made the correct choices as he 
traversed the unfamiliar territory, he might have been successful. But 
Crested Butte might as well have been a million miles away. Mounting 
exhaustion and pain in a body that was rapidly breaking down (he was 
experiencing both pain and swelling in a knee and ankle), combined with a 
brain given to periodic flights of delusion and hallucination meant the 
probability of success was quickly approaching zero. 


Bundy’s last day in the wild was one of dodging helicopters, discovering that 
the cabin in which he stayed had hundreds of footprints all around it, and 
being confronted by an armed landowner who warned him of the dangers of 
being in the area because of the manhunt for Ted Bundy. He easily walked 
away after displaying that same charm and air of normalcy which had served 
him so well in politics and in murder. When Ted Bundy found himself back 
in Aspen on the evening of the fifth day (he’d wandered back into the 
outskirts of the city and almost immediately realized his mistake), he had but 
one route left to him, and that was to steal a car. 


But for all his endless driving, and the many thousands of miles he had 
trolled looking for victims or disposing of their remains, his driving skills— 
especially in big cars—were sadly lacking. After locating a Cadillac with the 
keys left under the driver’s seat, Bundy had his first real chance of escape 
since he exited that unguarded law library through the second story window. 
Bundy knew the sooner he could get to Denver the better off he’d be. But the 
road leading east out of town was still partially blocked by the winter’s 
avalanche and Bundy was forced to change directions. 


On an otherwise quiet and virtually deserted Hwy 82, just east of Aspen 
around 2:00 A.M. on a Sunday morning, a patrol car, responding to a request 
from another unit to investigate a possible rape and/or assault, saw a blue 
Cadillac swerve in the street ahead, leaving the officers to believe that a 
drunk was at the wheel. They promptly hit their lights and siren, bringing the 
Caddy to a halt. Approaching the vehicle, the officers shone their flashlights 
into the driver’s side window, and within seconds discovered two things: the 
driver was not inebriated and Theodore Bundy had returned to Aspen! 


Ted Bundy’s very short flight to freedom would be costly in the short run. In 
addition to the escape charges leveled at him, his court appointed attorneys 
could no longer represent him as they were witnesses to the escape and 
would be called to testify. His Seattle attorney John Brown, who flew out to 
see Bundy after his capture, informed his client of the need to have attorneys 
representing him, as he was now way over his head legally and would not be 
able to mount an adequate defense singlehandedly. He could still conduct 
research, write legal briefs, and otherwise assist in his own defense, but if he 
wanted any chance at all of beating the charges against him, he’d need 
experienced lawyers at the helm. 


By November 1977, Mike Fisher would begin the numerous trips to Utah in 
his quest to link Ted Bundy with the murdered and missing women of that 
state and the killing of Caryn Campbell. The admissibility of such evidence 
depended on the doctrine of similar transactions. Everyone believed there 
was a better than even chance Lohr would allow this, but that decision rested 
with the judge, and Fisher and Blakey had to proceed as if the evidence 
would be allowed. When word reached Detective Fisher that Judge Lohr had 
in fact disallowed the similar transactions (apparently based on Bundy’s own 
written briefs in the matter), it was a disappointment, but it was also not the 


end. Bundy was still on trial for murder, and the former Utah law student 
still had a one- to fifteen-year sentence to serve back in that state. All was 
not over, not by a long shot. 


As for Bundy, he was healing from the experiences in the Colorado 
wilderness, and he was enjoying playing lawyer again under the watchful 
eyes of his attorneys. Escape was always in his mind, and it was clear to 
him, despite the leg irons and chains he was forced to wear even in court, 
that the overall laxity in the Garfield County Jail, the guards in particular, 
had changed only slightly. It was business as usual, and Bundy would take 
advantage of such dullness at the proper time. 


That time would come rather unexpectedly during his late December bid to 
seek a change of venue for his upcoming trial. Aspen knew him too well and 
he thought a different location might increase his chances for an acquittal. 
His attorney, Kevin O’Reily, advised him against this, but the ever- 
determined attorney wanna-be pressed ahead with his presentation to Judge 
Lohr. It was Bundy’s stage. He was the lead actor and he alone would decide 
what changes needed to take place. The judge, listening intently to Bundy’s 
legal argument for a change of venue, took his usual line with the former law 
student. He granted the request: “He was so very proud of himself,” Fisher 
remembered. “He thought the entire courtroom was welling up in admiration 
of his knowledge of the law, and his formidable oration in support of his 
arguments. The judge had affirmed that he had won!’ 


But when Bundy realized what he had done, his self-congratulatory bubble 
began to burst. Summing up what must have been an emotionally charged 
moment in Judge Lohr’s court, the investigator added: “It was one of the 
most powerful exhibits of changed facial expressions and emotions, in the 
sense of mistaken interpretation, when upon the judge’s return to the bench 
that he announced the trial would be moved to El Paso County, Colorado. 
Theodore not knowing [the location of] El Paso County leaned over to Kevin 
O’Reily and asked where it was. O’Reily, in a sullen and irritated tone, 
whispered in a voice the entire room could hear, ‘It’s Colorado Springs, you 
dumb shit!’”4 


Ted Bundy knew immediately he was in serious trouble. What happened 
next must have brought a smile to the investigator’s face: 


The change was in micro seconds, the man that was in the dark had just 
been exposed to the brilliant light of day. He told the judge he couldn’t 
do that ... the judge himself was sentencing him to death without a 
trial.... He didn’t know when they would transport him from the escape- 
ready Garfield County Jail to the no-nonsense El Paso County Jail. The 
biggest chess piece on the board had outwitted him again—and that 
piece was Theodore Bundy himself.> 


Bundy knew it was time to go. He had been planning for another escape for 
some time and was both mentally and physically ready to make another 
break for freedom. Having taken advantage of a loose light fixture, Bundy 
used a small hacksaw provided to him by a fellow prisoner to cut away at the 
welds until it was possible for him to remove the fixture entirely. He then 
was able to hoist himself up and enter the crawl space above the cells, where 
he could move around and investigate just where it would all lead. After 
returning, he carefully let himself back down and replaced the plate so as not 
to arouse suspicion. It took him numerous attempts, using his elbows to 
propel himself along the dusty and narrow crawl space above the other 
prisoners, who both heard and reported his forays later to the jailors, before 
he located an area which led to a small apartment used by one of the staff. 
He knew he’d found his path to the outside world. The much more stringent 
El Paso County Jail would have to do without him. 


What is truly incredible is that the jailors already knew about the ill-fitting 
light fixture and were intending to have a welder repair it. But why would 
you place an alleged murderer with a history of escape in a cell such as this? 
Mike Fisher, who understood what a successful escape by Ted Bundy would 
mean to the public, warned the jail staff repeatedly, pointing out that the 
other prisoners were reporting Bundy rambling around above them each 
night, and that it was a clear sign of his intentions. But all of this, for the 
second time, would fall on deaf ears. For some of the lax jailors (whom the 
local papers amusingly referred to later as the Keystone Kops), it meant the 
loss of their jobs. But for certain women and a young girl, all going about 
normal activities in the state of Florida, it was a death sentence in the 
making. 


That same month of December, Carol Boone, whom Bundy knew from his 
Seattle days and with whom he had been corresponding for months as it 


became increasingly clear to him that his relationship with Liz Kendall was 
all but over, came to visit Bundy in the Garfield County Jail. She believed in 
his innocence, and would continue to trust the man she came to love until his 
confessions told her otherwise. For Bundy’s part, it is clear that he needed to 
have a woman to be close to, even if that closeness was beyond the prison 
walls and hundreds of miles away. On the one hand, he was a merciless 
killer of women, and on the other, an individual who craved some semblance 
of normalcy with a member of the opposite sex, not just for monetary 
support. Bizarrely, Theodore Bundy wanted both to destroy the female of the 
species, and to love and be loved by them as well. 


Bundy chose the end of December to make his escape. It was Friday, 
December 30, and Bundy had prepared his bunk with clothes, law books and 
anything he could shape into the form of a body. He’d already feigned not 
feeling well so that his bedridden state would not arouse the suspicion of the 
guards checking on their infamous and friendly guest. Despite the dire 
warnings from Mike Fisher and others, Bundy was not in lockdown mode, 
nor did his jailers hold him any more securely. For as long as Bundy was 
among them, he was as easygoing as they were. In a matter of hours it would 
be New Year’s Eve day and Bundy knew if he could just get out of the jail 
without being shot and killed (a very real fear at the time), he just might 
make it. It was just a short crawl to the little apartment, and if everything 
still looked good as he reached it, he could easily slip down through the 
closet. 


But as Bundy approached his gateway to freedom, he saw a shaft of light 
coming from the room below. After considering it for some time, he decided 
to proceed, having heard the head jailer and his wife leave earlier to attend a 
movie. He took his first real step towards freedom by dropping down onto 
the floor. Out of prison garb and into street clothes, Bundy was soon outside 
the jail and into the cold and snowy night. Having beaten the authorities at 
their own game for the second time, he felt an unstoppable euphoria come 
over him, as powerful as any drug. To be out in the night with the wind 
blowing and burning his face, trudging through the accumulating snow with 
the lights of Glenwood Springs all around him glowing with expectancy, he 
was as high as he could be. For Ted Bundy, freedom was like a narcotic, and 
he was savoring every minute of it. In his pants pocket was as much as $700; 


money obtained from donations for his defense that would now be used to 
aid in his escape. 


It took Bundy several hours to find a car, which lasted but a short time 
before giving out. After catching a ride with a soldier, and then a Greyhound 
bus, the killer made his way to Denver, where he caught a plane for Chicago 
and the beginning of another life. 


As before, no one followed him as he shuffled his feet through the snow, and 
each time he turned his head for a look back only confirmed this. Unlike 
before, however, Ted Bundy would have no less than a seventeen-hour head 
start before the guards discovered they’d been fooled by one of the oldest 
tricks in the books. What panic must have settled over them as the bed cover 
was pulled back to reveal, not the ill model prisoner they fully expected to 
see, but the belongings of an escaped killer who had outfoxed them one 
more time. 


As the sun rose that Saturday morning, Mike Fisher and his wife Dee 
awakened to an otherwise calm Colorado morning. The recent storm had 
passed, and as they prepared for a morning workout at the gym, no one had 
yet realized that Ted Bundy was missing from his cell. When that bombshell 
exploded on the Garfield County jailers, the news spread quickly to the 
media and to everyone sitting in front of a TV or listening to a radio. The 
Fishers, however, still had not heard the news as they left the gym around 
midday, and after Mike had stopped by his office to check his telephone 
messages, they headed to their car, which was parked behind the Aspen 
County Courthouse. As they were walking, they passed the Pitkin County 
sheriff, who appeared to be heading to the courthouse. The two men 
acknowledged each other without stopping. Fisher would later remark how 
odd he thought it was to see the sheriff at that time. What he didn’t know but 
would soon find out was that the sheriff knew all about the escape as they 
passed each other but chose to say nothing. It wasn’t until the Fishers 
returned to their home some twenty miles outside of Aspen that the sheriff 
decided to clue him in. “Livid” is the word Mike Fisher uses today to 
describe his immediate reaction. Listening to that which he knew could have 
been so easily avoided, the investigator said he “expressed disbelief and 
went into a rage.” After calming himself for his lone audience (“my poor 
wife had to listen to me”), he began making calls. One of those was to Milt 


Blakey. “I asked Blakey to go to Stapleton Airport in Denver, [as] he knew 
what Theodore looked like. Then I went to the jail, searched the area 
between the walls and the bulkhead, started my interviews, went through his 
mail for leads ... most people gave me a wide berth.” 


But despite the hurried efforts of Mike Fisher and others, Theodore Robert 
Bundy was far away and momentarily safe from their clutches. Very soon, he 
would again undertake that activity which satisfied him like no other. 


After landing in Chicago, Bundy, unrecognized and unmolested, took an 
Amtrak train to Ann Arbor, Michigan. He had gotten away from his hunters 
but not the snow. It was after midnight, January 1, 1978, when Theodore 
Bundy checked into the downtown Ann Arbor YMCA. Here, he would be 
just one more temporary visitor in an institution with a long tradition of 
catering to people in limbo. No one paid much attention to any-one else, and 
even when Bundy heard the first report on the radio about his escape, he 
shrugged it off as being of no threat to him. For all practical purposes he was 
alone, an obscure figure among others in that unseen and transitory society. 


This marked a change in Bundy’s status. His evolution from an unknown 
murderer (Washington), to a convicted kidnapper and attempted murderer 
(Utah) had now taken him to an escaped and presumed killer of women 
(Colorado). Long gone were the days of secrecy for this very popular and 
well-liked former law student. While he was free for the first time in almost 
two years, he wasn’t really free at all and he knew it. Sitting in a bar 
surrounded by half-inebriated college kids watching the Rose Bowl game 
left him feeling out of touch, out of control, and despairing of his situation. 
Perhaps for the first time, Ted Bundy was starting to realize he could never 
return to Washington to see family and friends, at least not publicly and 
without fear of arrest; he would never be a lawyer, or fulfill any of his 
political dreams, however brief they may have been; and his only option for 
staying out of prison (which could include death row, depending on what the 
legions of detectives from the various states might be able to put together) 
was to remain virtually isolated and apart from everything he had ever 
known. Only a self-induced exile from everything familiar could stave off 
his eventual apprehension. 


According to some of his later statements, Bundy trudged through the snow 
to the university library and perused the college catalogues for schools on 
the Gulf Coast. Unable to find a university with an oceanfront, he chose 
Florida State University at Tallahassee as his destination. Having secured a 
destination, he now needed to secure a car. Just as Bundy was not the 
greatest driver in the world, he wasn’t the slickest car thief either. Unable to 
hot wire in the traditional sense, he was relegated to searching for a car 
asking to be stolen, with the keys either dangling from the ignition or lying 
nearby. The search could be time-consuming and exhausting. 


Spending most of that Tuesday, January 3, searching for such a vehicle 
without success left him cold, tired, and with feet numb from the wet 
Michigan snow. He couldn’t have known it as he stole a few hours sleep in a 
darkened church, but he would spend almost the entire day Wednesday 
doing the same thing before finding an older model Japanese sedan in a 
repair shop parking lot. 


It was about 5:30 P.M. when Bundy slipped into the driver’s seat, switched 
on the ignition, took a quick look around, and, just as night was falling, 
drove away in what he believed would be a quick departure from Ann Arbor. 
However, even with the aid of a map, Bundy would lose precious time as he 
took first one wrong turn and then the next. After getting himself back on 
track, he entered the freeway and headed south. However, his physical 
strength depleted from the past two days’ activities, he would stop after 
several hours to get some sleep in the stolen sedan. 


Early the next morning, Ted Bundy approached the Ohio River at Louisville. 
As he crossed the Kennedy Bridge which spans the river between Indiana 
and Kentucky, he was hungry and knew it was time to stop for something to 
eat. Taking the second exit off I-65, he entered the city of Louisville, and as 
he descended the winding ramp, he looked to his right and spotted Uncle 
Hank’s Pancake Cottage on West Jefferson Street. Unable to turn right onto 
Jefferson, he circled the block and quickly found a parking space. Grabbing 
the keys from the ignition, he slipped them into his pocket and made his way 
inside the restaurant. A welcome replay of his experience in Ann Arbor, he 
would be unnoticed by those sitting around him. After finishing his plate of 
pancakes, Bundy climbed back into the stolen sedan, and in minutes was 
back on the interstate headed south. Years later, when he was first 


interviewed by Dr. Ronald Holmes, then a criminology professor at the 
University of Louisville, Bundy mentioned his brief foray into the city. 
Holmes, immediately thinking the obvious, asked him if anything had 
happened while he was there. Bundy, who by this time had grown 
accustomed to admitting to murder in the third person, smiled and said: 
“That individual didn’t have the time for such things.’ 


When Bundy reached Atlanta, he ditched his hard-to-find ride and boarded a 
Trailways bus to Tallahassee. After paying for his ticket, he still had around 
$160 remaining from his original $700 stash, a clear indicator of the 
importance of money when planning a successful escape. But that didn’t 
matter, as he intended to seek work when he reached his destination. That 
destination promised to be very similar to his past environments, if not in a 
geographic sense, certainly in an academic one. It was a world filled with 
young people preparing for their futures, and Theodore Bundy wanted to be 
a part of it. The beautiful coeds and the constant hum of activity which 
makes a university district what it is is what Bundy always gravitated to. Just 
being near the university was like a lubricant applied to an engine just 
starting to run again after a period of inactivity. For Bundy, that activity was 
murder. Now that he was going to be back in his element, which offered 
such an array of victims, it was only a matter of time before the horrors 
visited upon the West would be experienced by the unsuspecting folks of 
northern Florida. 


Going by the name of Chris Hagen, Bundy took an upstairs room in an old 
house at 409 West College Avenue. It was a quaint, two-story wooden 
structure, with two supporting columns on either side of the front door and a 
large oak tree out front, reminiscent (in style at least) of the old Southern 
mansions. The only distinguishing factor which set it apart from many of the 
other old homes around it was that it bore a name on its façade: The Oak. 
Although a bit older than his neighbors (Bundy had mentioned to someone 
that he was a law student), he attempted to fit in with the group at the house 
that included undergraduate students at FSU, a member of a local rock band, 
a graduate student, an ex-military man, and all of their friends and 
acquaintances. A steady stream of humanity moved through the house both 
night and day. In such a place, Bundy soon realized, Chris Hagen could fit 
right in, as most people in such settings had a tendency to leave each other 
alone. However, some of the residents viewed Chris Hagen as a little odd 


from the start, and had noticed his aversion to making eye contact. But being 
odd isn’t a crime, and nobody seemed to care, as they all were busy with 
their own lives. 


Relishing his anonymity, Bundy discovered that walking the streets of 
Tallahassee or around the university itself brought no unwanted stares. It 
soon became apparent that his new home was like living in another world. If 
he were to stroll the streets of Seattle, Salt Lake City, or Aspen as he was 
doing there, he could expect to be tackled by police officers and citizens 
alike after only a short time. He reasoned that if he could refrain from 
making any dumb mistakes which could alert the authorities to his presence, 
he just might have found a haven. 


Having burned up most of his money, and remaining a sociopath, Bundy 
soon began filling up his rather sparse apartment with stolen items. He 
continued a very successful practice of stealing credit cards from the purses 
and wallets of unsuspecting Floridians. Any real attempts to obtain work 
were half-hearted, as Bundy figured he could continue to steal and make 
ends meet. 


The truth was that Theodore Bundy didn’t like work. He worked so as not to 
starve, but he did not enjoy it, and he never worked consistently for long 
periods of time in the same job or profession. Even in the academic world, 
Bundy would have periods of forging ahead in his studies, but then 
backslide. School became a burden and schoolwork something he couldn’t 
face or complete in a timely fashion. 


Stealing, on the other hand, was exciting. Bundy learned as a small boy in 
Tacoma that stealing could provide him with the things he wanted that his 
parents couldn’t afford. Bundy didn’t have to delay gratification until he 
could buy something. He could steal it and have it immediately! By the time 
Theodore Bundy was an adult, he had literally become an expert at the art of 
undetected theft. His ability to take advantage of anybody’s momentary 
carelessness and get away unnoticed was second to none. He was also 
unparalleled at stealing from stores. Bundy thought nothing of entering a 
store, laying his hands on a particular item (in full view of others) and 
walking out the front door. Stealing was not only a means of financial 


support, but it provided him with a type of “high,” an adrenalin rush which 
placed him in a category all by himself. 


Back in Colorado, Mike Fisher waited. He fully understood that Bundy was 
long gone and there would be no repeat scene of locating the weary escapee, 
beaten by the wilds with little option left to him for escape. Theodore Bundy 
had succeeded, and more women would die. Fisher didn’t know where he 
would strike, nor when. But he was as certain of that terrible reality as he 
was the sun would rise. Bundy would kill again, of this Fisher had no doubt. 








The Strozier Library at Florida State University. Bundy would often 
cruise the library for the cash and credit cards of unsuspecting students. 


The Colorado investigator was successful in having Bundy placed on the 
FBI’s Ten Most Wanted list. It was certainly a step in the right direction, as 
there was always a chance, however slim, that somebody, somewhere, might 
see his picture on a poster in some far-away city and recognize him. In any 
event, he and Bundy were destined to meet again. It was inevitable. 


Just as Bundy had been stealing to meet his physical needs, so too, he was 
undergoing a change internally as well. That dark, inward need to kill was 
starting to build within him once again. Since his escape, his life had been 
focused on getting away and establishing a life away from his hunters. His 
desire to avoid detection had been the single motivating factor of his 
existence. But now, life was becoming as it was in the days when he lived 
among his fellow Washingtonians as a normal human being. He was again 
mingling among people, however distantly, and moving about among them 
as just any other living soul. But it was an existence which he could not 
sustain. The need to destroy another life was gnawing away in his thoughts. 
His desire to kill the beautiful young women of his new-found refuge was 
becoming too great to ignore, and when the time came, the fury he would 
unleash would transform this otherwise peaceful community of 75,000 
people, leaving it awash in a sea of panic. 


Where his murderous intent would fall was all just a matter of chance, really. 
There was nothing about the Chi Omega sorority house at 661 West 
Jefferson Street which beckoned the evil that was visited upon it that January 
of 1978. The building itself was very non-descript, having none of the charm 
or southern style of The Oak and some of the older homes along that quaint 
and quiet street where Bundy had found a room two weeks earlier. But it did 
have the unhappy distinction of being within the very small sphere of the 
serial killer. Part of that sphere was Sherrod’s, a nightclub next door to Chi 
Omega, frequented by many of the members of the sorority. Bundy was a 
regular, and it was only a short walk from his rooming house. It was the 
place where he would once again hunt women; unsuspecting women, who 
were going about their lives as if their personal futures were endless. No 
one, not even the few who’d heard of the odd murders of young college girls 
on the other side of the country, believed anyone so diabolical was in their 
midst. This was Tallahassee, this was northern Florida, and everything 
would be as it had always been, they believed. But things were about to 


change dramatically. Preconceived notions of personal safety and the belief 
in safety in numbers would soon be gone forever. 


But things had changed as well for the formerly sophisticated killer who had 
so skillfully stalked the enormous crowd at Lake Sammamish State Park on 
that hot July Sunday in 1974. He was a different person now, and he could 
no longer move with the same type of confidence he exhibited as he sought 
the souls of the young and pretty basking under that broiling Washington 
sun. He would not be approaching his prey in this capital city with a smile, 
an articulate tongue, and a manner which could disarm even the most 
distrusting of individuals. Theodore Bundy had left that sort of ploy behind 
somewhere along his road of murder, and his method of killing in 
Tallahassee would be different from all his previous attacks. It had been a 
long time since he had taken a life, and as his violent sexual urges began to 
rise, Bundy underwent a marked personality change which, as we will see, 
became visible to those around him, making stalking his victims far more 
difficult. Theodore Bundy was, for all practical purposes, undergoing his 
own version of a meltdown, and it would affect even the way he was to 
commit his next murders. The monster within, he discovered, was getting 
harder and harder to control. 


On Saturday night, January 14, 1978, Bundy’s need to kill had become a 
simmering rage, and he wasn’t interested in anything that cool winter 
evening (it was common for the temperature to dip down into the lower 
forties at night this time of year), other than destroying the pretty young 
coeds all around him. The internal homicidal drive now gripping him was so 
strong that he would make mistakes this night; unusual mistakes, and from a 
man who had gained a reputation for avoiding them through exceedingly 
careful planning of his crimes. But during the course of the evening and into 
the early morning hours, Bundy moved only on instinct, without any plan, 
and apparently had little concern for his own protection. He needed to kill, 
and that was all that mattered. 


It is not clear how long that night he had been moving in that sexually 
charged and murderous state of mind, but once entrenched in that mode, he 
wanted nothing else but to kill and he would not be satiated even after the 
first attack. 


Those who were destined to be touched by his hand were spending that 
Saturday evening as many American college kids do, hanging out at clubs 
and discos with their friends or out on dates, generally having a good time 
away from the classroom. Like Bundy’s rooming house nearby, the sororities 
and fraternities would be busy with returning occupants until the wee hours 
of the morning. There was nothing unusual about their activity, nor were 
there any warning signs of the storm of evil about to descend upon them. 


Nita Neary, a pretty blond girl of twenty, returned to Chi Omega at about 
3:00 A.M. after a date with her boyfriend. As she kissed him goodnight, it 
was very quiet around them. The pounding music of Sherrod’s disco next 
door had been silenced when it closed an hour before, and its patrons (some 
of whom were from Chi O) had either moved on to another location or had 
long since gone home. Just as she was about to punch in the numbers to the 
combination lock on the sliding glass door, Neary noticed the door was 
unlocked. With the steady traffic of Chi O members coming and going that 
night, the door might be properly secured at one moment and unlocked at 
another. As Neary opened the sliding door she entered a horrific crime scene 
without even realizing it. Closing and locking the door behind her, she began 
turning off the lights that others had carelessly left burning, first in the 
recreation room and then in the living room. As she did so, she heard a thud. 
Believing that her boyfriend had taken a spill down the steps, she raced back 
to the window, but a quick look revealed only a deserted parking lot. 


As she walked back through the lower level of the sorority house, she heard 
the sound of feet running along the hallway above her. Believing it was only 
another resident coming down to see who was downstairs, Nita continued on 
her way to the foyer, where she abruptly stopped at the sight of a man 
running down the steps and crouching at the front door. Frozen, she watched 
as he turned the doorknob with his left hand, while in his right he held some 
type of club. The next instant he was gone. Nita Neary would later describe 
the man as wearing a blue, toboggan-like cap pulled down close to his eyes, 
a blue jacket, and lighter colored pants; the same description would surface 
later from others who had contact with him. Although she didn’t get a really 
good look at this man, she would tell the first officer on the scene that he 
was a “white male, young, 5' 8", 160#, thin build, clean shaven, dark 
complex[ion], large nose, dark toboggan cap, dark jacket waist-length, light 
color pants, carrying large stick” (initial report, Tallahassee Police 


Department). Theodore Bundy had been seen, though he probably didn’t 
notice the young woman standing in the foyer, as his only real concern at 
that point was getting away. Nita Neary gave the time of this sighting as 3:15 
A.M. As Bundy headed out into the night, he kept the bloody club (which in 
fact was a log at least two feet long he’d obtained from the stacked woodpile 
in the back of the sorority house), for he was still feeling the need to kill and 
was far from being satisfied. 





The Chi Omega sorority house in Tallahassee, Florida. Although the 
facade has changed over the years, the layout of the second-floor 
bedrooms where the murders of Lisa Levy and Margaret Bowman 
occurred, remains the same. 


Although this was his first attack of the evening, it was not his first attempt. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that his night of hunting had been going 
sour, and that as the hours passed he was running out of options to fulfill his 
dark inward craving. 


According to a report filed with the Florida State University Police, a student 
at the campus by the name of Cheryl Rafferty was nearly abducted by a man 
of Bundy’s approximate height and weight after leaving her car for the short 
walk to her dormitory. This individual was dressed exactly as Nita Neary 
had described the Chi Omega assailant in her report to the Tallahassee 
Police. Apparently, Bundy had jumped out from behind a bush (much the 
same way he had frightened Liz Kendall and others for the sheer enjoyment 
of it) and began approaching her. Obviously startled by his actions, the 
sharp-eyed Rafferty quickened her pace, as did her stalker. When she saw 
this, she started running, and made it to the safety of Reynolds Hall. 
According to an FSU police report, after his arrest, Rafferty was shown a 
picture of Ted Bundy and stated she believed he was probably the man who 
chased her that night. This incident was at least five hours earlier than the 
attack at Chi Omega. 


He was also spotted peering (apparently twice by the same witness, thirty- 
year-old Michael Rush) into the windows of apartments and houses along 
West Pensacola Avenue. This suspect wore a dark colored jacket (both 
Rafferty and Rush suggested it may have been a navy pea coat), a dark 
colored cap, and beige pants. Without doubt, this had to have been Theodore 
Bundy searching for victims; victims who were, for one reason or another, 
successfully eluding him. Perhaps these failures reminded him of his 
fruitless first day in Pocatello, Idaho, where he returned to the Holiday Inn 
empty-handed. Not being able to fulfill his diabolical needs that evening in 
Pocatello had left Bundy feeling cheated and unsatisfied. He was determined 
not to let that happen again. 


As the hours passed with no warm body to violate, he made his way to the 
still-crowded Sherrod’s, the popular disco next to Chi Omega, which housed 
thirty-nine women. Sometime before midnight, a rather odd-acting Theodore 
Bundy entered the night club and began hunting available women. But here 
he had a problem. Being in such a heightened predatory state of mind, 
Bundy was not able to control his emotions, and the dark energy emanating 


from him was so strong that anyone would have found him to be odd, weird, 
or someone to be avoided. Indeed, it was reminiscent of his demeanor at 
Viewmont High School on the night he abducted Debbie Kent, when others 
observed him breathing heavily, pacing back and forth, and acting strangely, 
in front of hundreds of people. 


Two young women, Carla Jean Black and Valerie Stone, both of whom were 
university students, arrived at Sherrod’s around 12:30 A.M. In a one hour 
and forty-two minute interview held at in the Criminal Investigation 
Division of the Tallahassee Police Department on October 18, 1978, Carla 
Black described the actions of the individual later identified as Ted Bundy 
that night. 


According to Ms. Black, at about 12:30 A.M. on January 15, 1978, she 
and a sorority sister of hers, Valerie Stone, went to Sherrod’s. They 
entered into the premises and, eventually, after getting a drink she was 
standing around the area in the N/E portion of the building, the area that 
has an exit directly adjacent to the Chi-O House. Ms. Black’s attention 
was drawn to a subject who appeared out of place, that is, he did not fit 
the typical college crowd. His dress and age along with his appearance, 
i.e. greasy looking appearance, made him stand out to her. Moreover, 
this subject kept staring at her and she was afraid he was going to ask 
her to dance.... Ms. Black states that he kept staring at her, along with 
many other persons, and that his mannerisms seemed to be more a 
“rude type of looking” “that he appeared to be smirking” or “that he felt 
superior” or a “I know something that you don’t know attitude.” 2 


At the moment when Nita Neary saw the crouching, club-holding man 
leaving through the sorority house’s large, wooden, double, front doors, she 
was not yet aware of the terrible slaughter wrought by the man she had just 
seen exiting. After locking the front doors, Neary climbed the steps and 
awakened her roommate, Nancy Dowdy, and the two returned downstairs to 
make sure everything was all right. Going back upstairs, they awakened the 
house president, Jackie McGill, who hardly had any time to take in what 
Nita and Nancy were saying, when Karen Chandler came out of room 
Number 8, staggering and holding her head. Unable to speak beyond a weak 
plea for help, the bloody and moaning young woman, cradling her head in 
her hands, was led into a room and gently placed on a bed while the others 


called for help. As calls were hurriedly being made to the Tallahassee Police 
Department and Tallahassee Memorial Hospital, Kathy Kleiner, Chandler’s 
roommate, was found sitting up in bed moaning and rocking back and forth. 
She too was covered in blood. With all the commotion downstairs as the 
authorities arrived, the unharmed women of Chi Omega, one after another, 
began coming out of their bedrooms and into a world in chaos. 


The first officer to respond was Tallahassee patrolman Oscar Brannon, along 
with members of the Florida State University Police and emergency medical 
technicians from Tallahassee Memorial Hospital. According to Brannon’s 
official report, it was now 3:22 A.M. As Officer Brannon listened to Neary’s 
story about the man she saw leaving only about fifteen minutes earlier, FSU 
officers and the EMTs followed Dowdy upstairs and began working on 
Karen Chandler and Kathy Kleiner, both of whom, it was quickly 
determined, had broken jaws and head lacerations. (Kleiner would leave 
three teeth on her bed to be photographed and retrieved by the evidence 
technicians.) Karen Chandler also suffered a “cut on her right hand, and her 
right index finger was almost severed just below the second digit.” = While 
it is unknown just who was attacked first, the forensic evidence left in Room 
8 is mute testimony to the savage beating Chandler and Kleiner were 
subjected to, and is indicative of the pent-up fury within Theodore Bundy. 
They very well may have been the first victims of the night. Sgt. Howard 
Winkler, who was responsible for dusting for fingerprints and photographing 
each of the rooms where the attacks occurred, described the scene: “This 
writer proceeded to room #8 and observed blood on both beds. Blood was 
also located on walls around both beds and on the ceiling between the 
windows and light fixture.” 4 


Based on Nita Neary’s description of the attacker, a BOLO (Be On The 
Lookout) was immediately issued to all local police agencies and every 
police cruiser on the street. At about this same time, FSU officers discovered 
the still form of Lisa Levy lying face down in her bed in Room 4. As a quick 
check revealed no vital signs, several EMTs came running and immediately 
began CPR. Although a valiant effort was made to save her life both there 
and on the way to TMH, young Lisa Levy would be declared DOA by the 
hospital’s attending medical team. Although she was beaten severely, her 
death was due to strangulation. Unlike he had done to any of the other 


victims, the perpetrator, in a fit of animalistic rage, had bitten the dying Levy 
in the buttocks and almost completely chewed off one of her nipples. 


Perhaps, given his state of mind, the desire to bite her was something which 
erupted from deep within, and was certainly not planned. But it would prove 
to be his supreme error of the evening, and one that would come back to 
haunt him in the future. For the investigators, it was nothing less than a 
fortuitous event. 


At 3:35 A.M. (only about thirteen minutes after the first responders arrived), 
Officer Henry Newkirk of the Tallahassee Police Department entered the 
foyer of Chi Omega and walked upstairs, where he found near- 
pandemonium on the part of the young residents of the sorority. Not only 
had they been awakened to the knowledge that an assault on two of their 
friends had just occurred, but the whisking away of an unresponsive Lisa 
Levy only heightened their fears. Correctly gauging the scene as an 
evidence-gathering nightmare, he quickly began rounding up the distraught 
and crying women and leading them into an empty room. His reason for 
doing so, he explained later, was “to quell some of the extraneous wandering 
and commotion.” 


As soon as Newkirk had them settled into Room 2, he began asking them 
what, if anything, they had seen. No sooner had he said this, however, than 
Melanie Nelson interrupted him and asked if he could “look into room #9 to 
make sure Margaret Bowman was alright since she had not exited her 
room.”!4 Upon hearing this, Newkirk wheeled about and walked the short 
distance to the room Margaret Bowman shared with Kim Weeks, who was 
away for the weekend. “This writer entered room #9,” he would later write, 
“and immediately closed the door behind me once I observed blood on a 
pillow.”!= Detective Newkirk had just discovered the second fatality at Chi 
Omega. Continuing his report, Newkirk, in the emotionless and analytical 
detail so common to police department homicide reports, describes the 
condition of Margaret Bowman: 


Ms. Bowman was lying on the bed in the south-west corner of the room 
with her with her head and feet pointing in the south-north direction, 
respectively. The bed spread was covering Ms. Bowman[’s] entire body 
with the exception of her head—which was tilted to the right lying on 


her pillow. [Her face was facing the west wall.] This writer pulled back 
the cover [bedspread] and observed Ms. Bowman had been strangled 
with a pair of nylon panty hose. Her legs were bent outwardly slightly 
and spread open. [Ms. Bowman was lying on her stomach.] Her right 
arm was extended down her side and her left arm was bent with her 
elbow facing east and her left hand resting on her back. Both palms of 
the hands were turned upward. This writer turned Ms. Bowman over 
onto her right side to check for a heartbeat or pulse and discovered 
neither. This writer looked at Ms. Bowman’s head and observed where 
Ms. Bowman had received a crushing blow to her right forehead 
coupled with what appeared to be to puncture wounds in the same 
vicinity. Massive bleeding occurred from both the forehead and the 
right ear. Additionally Ms. Bowman’s neck appeared to be disjointed 
leading this writer to believe there was a possible neck fracture. Ms. 
Bowman’s body was relatively warm to the touch and her eyes were 
glassy with pupils dilated.1® 


Officer Brannon, who viewed the body of Margaret Bowman only moments 
after Newkirk discovered her, noted in his report “Margaret Elizabeth 
Bowman was found face down on her bed [with] no vital signs present and 
no hope of gaining any.” + 





Margaret Bowman and Lisa Levy, Bundy’s victims at Chi Omega 
(courtesy Florida State Archives). 


Oddly, both Margaret Bowman and Lisa Levy had been at Sherrod’s that 
evening. Whether Bundy actually saw them is unknown, but he was well 
aware that members of the sorority frequented this club, as well as other 
nightclubs in the area. It is also of interest that sometime between midnight 
and when Sherrod’s closed on the night of the murders, an “unknown male” 
called out to a young woman who was passing in front of Sherrod’s and said: 
“Are you a Chi O?” When she told him no, that she belonged to another 
sorority, he responded rather cryptically, “You’re lucky.” 18 


When Theodore Bundy shut the door of the Chi Omega sorority house 
behind him, it was about 3:15 in the morning. In his hand he still gripped the 
log from the woodpile, but now it was bloody, and much of the bark had 
flown off onto the beds and floors of rooms 4, 8, and 9, and into the wounds 
of his victims. Instead of casting it away (it was, after all, a major piece of 
evidence which could easily be linked to the crime scene), he kept it by his 
side, as it had not completely served its purpose. For whatever satisfaction 
he had obtained from the attacks, it wasn’t enough. Only a portion of his 
dark craving had been satiated, and he wanted much more before he’d be 


ready to return home. As he walked away, he headed west, walking along the 
south side of West Jefferson Street. 


At approximately 3:20 A.M. (only two minutes before Oscar Brannon and 
company arrived), Mr. Yomi Segun was driving west along West Jefferson. 
He noticed a man moving quickly along the sidewalk who drew his 
attention. In an interview with Detective D.L. West on August 28, he 
described what he saw: “Mr. Segun states that he observed a white male 
about 5' 10" and about 160 Ibs. wearing light brown pants, a blue coat and a 
dark colored knit cap walking fast westerly on Jefferson Street.... This 
subject had brown hair and a pointed nose. He was carrying something in his 
left hand and holding it close to his left leg.”!” 


Yomi Segun said he was drawn to the man as he appeared to be drunk and 
appeared to be intentionally trying to conceal the object he carried. This 
caused him to slow down and take a better look at the man. When pictures 
started to appear in the local papers after Bundy’s arrest, Segun told 
investigators he believed the man he saw on the street that morning was in 
fact Theodore Bundy. “Mr. Segun states,” Detective West wrote as he 
concluded his report, “that Sherrod’s was closed and that the only person he 
noticed was the subject walking.”22 


As the car carrying Yomi Segun slowed down, accelerated, and continued 
heading west on Jefferson Street, Ted Bundy, who would have noticed his 
momentary interest, kept his eyes on this car as it drove away. Still in a 
sexually charged and homicidal state of mind, Bundy continued walking 
west and would have heard the sirens of the police cars and the unmistakable 
wail of the ambulances from the hospital rushing to Chi Omega. You would 
think Bundy might have chosen a location for his next attack far from where 
he was now. But Bundy was not thinking clearly, nor was he following a 
plan. His inner drive to commit another murder kept him searching for 
victims, not on the streets of the city, for the streets were practically deserted 
by this time of the morning, but in the homes and apartments of a 
geographically very small area. It was his hunting ground, and it would soon 
be swarming with police. 


The apartment of 431-A Dunwoody Street is but four blocks west and one 
block south of Chi Omega. The street runs north and south between West 


Pensacola Avenue and West St. Augustine Street. It was where Bundy would 
find his next victim. 


Sometime around 4:00 A.M., Debbie Ciccarelli of 431-B Dunwoody Street 
thought she heard her neighbor, Cheryl Thomas, crying and “pleading with 
someone” and then, she said, there was a “loud pounding noise coming from 
the apartment.”! After this, all was silent. Troubled, Ciccarelli and her 
roommate, Nancy Young, both of whom were FSU students attempted to get 
their friend to answer by calling out Cheryl’s name through the thin walls of 
this older duplex they shared, but there was still no response. Even repeated 
telephone calls to Thomas got no answer. The sound of someone walking 
around quietly in the apartment increased the anxiety of her neighbors. Their 
only choice now was to call the police. These footsteps were the sounds of 
Ted Bundy being disturbed in the middle of what surely would have been the 
act of finishing Thompson off. After hammering her face, head, and jaw 
with the log, he was preparing to do that which gave him the most 
satisfaction. Having disrobed, at least from the waist down, he was about to 
strangle her with a pair of pantyhose while having anal intercourse with her. 
He was pleased she was not dead; he wanted her to die during the sexual act, 
as the tightening of her muscles heightened his orgasms and overall sense of 
delight. After hearing the phone ring, and the sounds of the women talking 
and moving around next door, he only had time to relieve himself through 
masturbation while he viewed his work, now sprawled out before him. His 
semen stain was later discovered on Thomas’s bedsheet. The pantyhose with 
which he intended to strangle her was found by authorities lying next to the 
bed on the floor. No doubt feeling cheated and somewhat unfulfilled, Bundy 
went back out through the window from which he had come. 


The first to respond were Tallahassee Police Officers Mitch Miller and 
Gerald Payne, quickly followed by additional units from their department 
and cars from the Leon County Sheriff’s Office. Within minutes, the place 
was literally crawling with cops. While Payne, Miller and others attempted 
to enter the apartment without having to break down the door, Debbie 
Ciccarelli produced a front door key. 


Cheryl Thomas was located on the bed in her room in a semi-conscious 
state. At first glance, investigators on the scene knew for a certainty that the 
Chi Omega killer had been here as well. Not only had Cheryl Thomas been 


bashed about the head and face, leaving her bloody and moaning, but the log 
Bundy had carried from Chi Omega was resting on her bedroom floor. Like 
those of Kathy Kleiner and Karen Chandler, Cheryl Ann Thomas’s jaw was 
shattered during the frenzied attack. While the jaw would heal, she sustained 
permanent hearing loss in one ear and has had periodic struggles with her 
balance. But thanks to the concern of her friends on the other side of a very 
thin wall, she would survive her encounter with Ted Bundy. 


His night of mayhem over, Ted Bundy returned to The Oak. But instead of 
going up to his room, he stood out in front of the house in an odd manner, 
and was unable to respond to the greetings of other returning residents in a 
normal fashion. This illustrates the degeneration of his personality from his 
days in Washington, Utah, and even Colorado. Heretofore, Bundy would 
have been able to pull himself together after the murders, as he did when he 
took Liz Kendall and her daughter out for hamburgers and ice cream after 
killing Janice Ott and Denise Naslund at Lake Sammamish on that hot July 
Sunday. Now Bundy was not able to perform even the simplest of social 
interactions. His failure to relate properly with those around him is testimony 
to his uncontrollable downward spiral. 


According to later testimony by Russell Gage and Henry Palumbo, who 
returned to The Oak sometime after 4:00 A.M., they found “Chris” standing 
on the front porch of the rooming house, staring blankly towards the 
university. When they said hello to him, he did not answer. Gage told the 
jury that Bundy joined a group of residents just a short time later to discuss 
the Chi Omega murders, news of which was now being heard over the 
Tallahassee radio stations. Gage said that Bundy made a statement that “this 
was probably a professional job, and this guy has done it before.” 


The city of Tallahassee was about to awaken to a nightmare. 
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LAKE CITY 


Theodore Bundy could not have known it, but as he was attacking Cheryl 
Thomas in the early morning hours of January 15, he had exactly one month 
of freedom left to him. Somewhere within his compartmentalized mind he 
understood he could not go on killing young women forever and escape 
justice. At some point, he understood, he’d be captured again, or killed, and 
the lifestyle he loved would finally come to an end. But it’s just as certain he 
didn’t expect it to come crashing down around him so soon. 


Bundy’s life after Chi Omega was quite similar to his life before his night of 
murder. He continued to steal credit cards, cars, and whatever he could lay 
his hands upon. Like a ghost he would float through libraries, malls, discos, 
and anywhere a careless patron was willing to give him a crack at cash and 
identities. Bundy would spend freely, visiting smoke shops (purchasing a 
pipe and tobacco), athletic stores, and restaurants, both the fancy and the 
mundane. (Just as Bundy had chosen to breakfast at Uncle Hank’s Pancake 
Cottage when passing through Louisville, he became a regular at Uncle 
John’s Pancake House in Tallahassee, and praised the service he’d received 
there.) It was always on someone else’s dime. But he was still about killing. 
And for Theodore Bundy, killing, and possessing those he had killed in a 
strange metaphysical way is what brought the greatest satisfaction to his life. 
Being able to create intense horror and fear in his victims (at least in the 
ones he didn’t render unconscious by a whack on the head) did for his soul 
what food does for the body. Now that the genie of murder was out of the 
bottle in Florida, it would be something he’d continue to do until society put 
a stop to it and to him. 


As can be expected, the highly publicized attacks on Chi Omega and 
Dunwoody Street, leaving a total of two dead and three seriously injured, 
jolted the city of Tallahassee, and the end result was a community in fear. 
That someone could be as bold and ruthless as to enter a sorority house filled 


with young sleeping women and proceed to beat and strangle them to death, 
was too horrible for most people to contemplate. That the killer was still on 
the loose kept people looking over their shoulders. 


Although Bundy took great pleasure in the excitement of a city turned upside 
down, and would even make himself a part of the conversation about it at 
The Oak, he also knew he was creating a familiar problem for himself. He’d 
driven himself out of every place he’d called home since his life of murder 
began. When Washington State became a hotbed of investigative activity, he 
fled to Utah. When things became uncomfortable in Utah, he began killing 
in Colorado, with excursions into Idaho, and now he was turning up the heat 
on himself in his new home, Tallahassee, Florida. From the moment he 
landed in Chicago after escaping his jailers in Colorado, he was entering a 
world where people may have heard of the murders of young women out 
West, but did not recognize him—not in Ann Arbor, not in Louisville, not in 
Atlanta after he ditched the stolen car and made his way to the Trailways bus 
station, and not in his new home of Tallahassee. 


In anticipation of yet another move, Bundy had obtained a duplicate of 
Kenneth Raymond Misner’s birth certificate, with the intention of obtaining 
a driver’s license in that name. Misner, a former track star and FSU student, 
was both popular and well known, and Bundy had no trouble finding out 
many things about his life. When the real Misner later learned of Bundy’s 
success at duplicating his identity, he was quite naturally disturbed about it. 
Identity theft was foreign to Misner. But Ted Bundy thought of little else, 
and this is why he was so proficient at stealing objects, identities, even lives. 


Bundy paid the greatest attention to what was around him at all times, even 
down to the tiniest of details, all for the wrong reasons. His ability to take 
advantage of the mistakes of others, or their kindness, or their lack of 
concern, made murder much easier, stealing less risky, and escape from 
Colorado a certainty. Ted Bundy wasn’t just a sociopath. He was a very 
efficient sociopath. He was not, in any regard, like most of the people you 
come into contact with, although he appeared so, and this is what made him 
so exceedingly dangerous. 


February 6, 1978, Tallahassee was a city of locked doors and worried minds. 
The authorities were working around the clock hunting for the man Nita 


Neary had described to them three weeks earlier, yet it seemed they were no 
closer to catching him now than when they first stormed up the steps to the 
second floor at Chi Omega. Even so, Tallahassee was not the place to 
commit another murder, at least not the kind that Bundy was yearning for. 
Still living the life of Chris Hagen, he went about his business and didn’t 
create a stir. But that cyclic desire to kill was building in him once again, and 
he knew if he were to feed the desire he needed to go elsewhere. And so, on 
Sunday, February 5, Bundy walked over to the campus and headed straight 
to the parking lot adjacent to the Seminole building. As he reached the 
parking lot, he dipped into his pocket and pulled out a set of keys fitting the 
FSU media center van. Only a week before Bundy had taken the keys from 
the vehicle and had made a set for his own use, only to replace the original 
set a day or so later. 


Sliding behind the wheel of the boxy white van, he already had a plan in 
mind. He would leave on Monday and travel the 160-plus miles to 
Jacksonville, and there he would find his next victim. It was far enough 
away from Tallahassee that most people, he believed, would not be as edgy 
about strange faces, and there certainly wasn’t an ongoing investigation in 
Jacksonville. After replacing the van’s plates with stolen ones, Bundy 
expected a successful trip. After a brief shopping spree the following 
morning, the former law student turned on the entrance ramp leading to I-10 
heading east, and sat back and savored anticipation of the meal to come. In 
his wallet were numerous stolen credit cards which he would continue to use 
on this excursion. Once again, investigators would be able to track his 
movements, just as they had in Colorado, something he should have taken 
into consideration, given what he was about to do. 


But like Pocatello, Idaho, Jacksonville, Florida, would not be so willing to 
give up victims to the madman from Tacoma. No one knows just how many 
attempts he made on that Monday afternoon and perhaps long into the night. 
But it is certain Theodore Bundy did not want to waste any time in his quest 
for a kill. This need to murder was already rising, and without question, the 
closer he came to the Jacksonville city limits, the stronger that desire 
became, as he realized that his craving was about to be met. It is quite 
possible that as he began mixing with people on that day of hunting, his 
altered state of mind was again causing weird body and eye movements and 
that strangeness that was so easily recognized by the women at Sherrod’s on 


the night of the murders. His properly controlling the monster within was 
becoming difficult indeed, and it is certain no one in Jacksonville succumbed 
to his wiles on that day. 


What we do know is that he spent Tuesday traversing Interstate 10 in search 
of prey and that he purchased gas just north of Lake City, which means he 
had left Jacksonville and was driving back towards Tallahassee. Using a 
different stolen card later that day, he bought more gas in Jacksonville. He 
was quite busy and perhaps very frustrated as he failed to find a victim. 
Records show he stayed at a Holiday Inn overnight using an assumed name, 
with a stolen card with which he would later be apprehended. 


The next day he came close to literally grabbing what he wanted when he 
stopped the van in a K-Mart shopping center parking lot across from Jeb 
Stuart Junior High School, located at 4815 Wesconnett Blvd. in Jacksonville. 
He struck up a conversation with Leslie Ann Parmenter, age 14, the daughter 
of Lester Parmenter, chief of detectives of the Jacksonville police. 
According to her report, an unkempt and agitated man (again, not the refined 
killer of 1974 and 1975) stopped his white van in front of her and got out, 
leaving his door open. He began making conversation with the apprehensive 
teenager. He was described as wearing “glasses, with heavy dark frames, 
multicolored plaid trousers, and a black or navy blue jacket similar to a navy 
pea coat.”t He had a plastic fireman’s badge with the name Richard Burton 
pinned on the coat, which was probably little more than a cheap toy meant to 
entertain a child. 


Suspicious of the odd man, Leslie admitted she just didn’t know what he 
wanted. At this point, Leslie’s older brother Danny pulled up in his truck and 
stuck his head out the window, asking Leslie what the man wanted. Danny’s 
words and later testimony revealed what must have been going through the 
young man’s mind as he saw this much older man talking to his sister. He 
knew something wasn’t right as the man “wasn’t a very clean cut person ... 
kind of scrawny looking.”2 


After telling Leslie to go over to the passenger side of the truck and get in, 
he approached Bundy, who was already nervous, and asked him what he 
wanted. Bundy was not stupid and he could see a physical confrontation on 
the horizon. He told Danny, “Nothing ... I just asked if she was somebody 


else and just asked who she was.”2 Bundy got back inside the van, rolled up 


the window, and began driving away. Danny quickly scribbled down the 
license number and attempted to follow him, but lost sight of the vehicle in 
heavy traffic. He gave the license number—13D-11300—to his father. “He 
was very nervous,” Danny Parmenter added. “Like he was almost shaking. 
His voice was even quivering.”* Theodore Bundy was facing somebody who 
could fight back, and he didn’t like it. 


Foiled again, the increasingly self-destructing killer headed west. Unhappily 
for one very unlucky girl and her family, Theodore Robert Bundy would 
stop for the night in Lake City, where he would gather his thoughts about 
what he would do next. Never in his career as a killer had he gone so long 
without committing a murder once he had set his mind to do so. It’s not that 
he was losing his edge; he was way beyond that. He was going through his 
own unique version of disintegration, and he knew it all too well. He had 
been unsuccessful in gaining the trust of women in the clubs and discos in 
Tallahassee, so he decided to attack the unconscious ones at Chi Omega and 
the Dunwoody apartment. Whatever attempts he made on this particular 
foray into murder are unknown, but it is highly likely, given his emotional 
makeup, the “vibes” emanating from him were pushing women away. 
Hence, it was easier to go after a child, just as he had done in Pocatello the 
morning after his failed day and night of hunting adult women in and around 
the university. But as we have seen, he was but a ghost of the figure he’d 
been in Idaho. His suave demeanor had been replaced by that of a physically 
dirty man whose speech was neither clear nor coherent. Even before her 
brother Danny arrived, Leslie Ann Parmenter had no intention of going 
anywhere with him, although Bundy may very well have been on the verge 
of crashing something into her head and throwing her into the van. 


While lying in bed that night he may have replayed in his mind his attempt 
to snatch the girl in the parking lot, and the escalating confrontation with her 
brother. It’s safe to assume he believed he’d never see those two again. It 
was just another abduction gone wrong, something he had had to deal with 
again and again for several days. The particulars of this attempt meant 
nothing to him beyond not getting what he wanted, and as far as he was 
concerned, brother-and-sister team wasn’t worth remembering. But they 
were destined to see each other again, and the Parmenters would never 
forget the very strange man and the white van he was driving. 


The night of February 8, 1978, Theodore Bundy rented a room at the Lake 
City Holiday Inn, registered under the name Ralph Miller, and was noticed 
and remembered by patrons and staff alike because he had dinner at the hotel 
and was at the bar that night. The two desk clerks working that evening, 
William Dale Sconyers and Randy Alton Jones, noticed how unkempt their 
new guest was. Sconyers described the man’s hair as being “greasy, dark, 
and dirty [and he] looked weird....”> Both men said he was slow in 
answering questions, and according to Randy Jones, “He looked either drunk 
or spaced out, he acted funny, slurred his words [and] his clothes were 
rough.” Bundy checked into the hotel at 8:44 P.M. and would spend the 
night in Room 433. 


Sharon Colquitt, who was bartender that evening, served Bundy as he sat at 
the bar talking with another gentleman. Although the bar was quite busy, the 
music was loud, and she was busy training another bartender, she had no 
trouble remembering him. He drank “four gins and one draft beer” according 
to his bar voucher (he also had had two beers earlier when eating at the hotel 
buffet), and while he had introduced himself as Mr. Evans to Colquitt, he 
“showed her a room key and wrote ‘Miller’ on top of the ticket after he 
signed ‘Miller’ at the bottom.”2 The disintegration of Bundy continued. 


When he awoke in the morning, a cold rain was falling out of an ugly grey 
sky, and Ted Bundy began gathering up all of his stolen belongings and 
prepared to leave the motel. He was still in hunting mode and was probably 
quite disgusted with himself for his recent bungled attempts at committing 
murder. But things were about to go his way one last time. If he did, in fact, 
murder little Ann Marie Burr, then he was coming full circle. He began his 
life of murder by killing a child, and it would be a child who would die in 
Theodore Bundy’s final homicidal act. 


Leaving the Holiday Inn, Bundy had meandered down U.S. 90 for a couple 
of miles when he spotted Lake City Junior High School. The rain was still 
coming down as he circled the school, and it is clear from his persistence 
that he believed that somehow he might be able to repeat the success he had 
had in Pocatello, Idaho, almost three years before. At some point Bundy 
spotted twelve-year-old Kimberly Diane Leach crossing the open ground 
between the detached portable building which housed her first period class 
and the back doors of the main building. Kim Leach, a happy seventh- 


grader, had returned to her classroom to retrieve her purse, which she had 
inadvertently left behind. When Bundy saw her, he was moving slowly along 
U.S. 90 (which is also Duval Street at that point) and he quickly whipped the 
van to the side of the road, jumped out, and ran over to the startled young 
girl. 





Formerly Lake City Junior High, this building now houses the 
Columbia County School Board. Young Kimberly Leach disappeared 
from this site one cold and rainy morning in February 1978. She would 
be Theodore Bundy’s final victim. 


Although witnesses would later come forward saying they saw the white van 
patrolling the school that morning, no one witnessed the initial encounter 
between the man and Kimberly. It would surely have been remembered, and 


possibly roused some suspicion. However, a former firefighter by the name 
of C.L. Anderson, nicknamed “Andy,” who was even then approaching the 
school from the same direction as had Bundy after working a night shift, 
later testified he saw someone who looked like Bundy leaving the school 
holding the arm of a young girl whom he believed had been crying, later 
identified as Kimberly Ann Leach. Anderson was able to get a good look at 
the pair because he was temporarily blocked by the white van in front of him 
and oncoming traffic which wouldn’t allow him to pass. 


According to Anderson’s later court testimony, the “scowling” man brought 
the girl to the passenger side of the vehicle, opened the door, shoved her 
inside and slammed the door, then “jogged around to the driver’s side, and 
drove off.” Anderson, whose gaze was now riveted on the scene, said that at 
the time he was thinking, “Daddy’s going to take the little girl home and 
give her a spanking.” But the former firefighter, not wanting to get 
involved, would wait six months before telling authorities what he saw that 
morning. 


Once Bundy had cleared the school grounds, it was all over for young Kim 
Leach. That she resisted her abductor while in the van is virtually without 
dispute, as a witness spotted the van careening on the highway and heading 
west. Jacqueline Moore, the wife of a Lake City doctor, was heading east on 
U.S. 90 when the van nearly “ran her off the road.”? It must have been a very 
odd sight indeed, as Moore said the driver’s head kept “bobbing” as he 
looked down at something, and that his mouth was open and his jaw was 
slack.18 


He was intoxicated, but not with alcohol. His intoxication was the deep and 
vicious craving to which he had surrendered himself so long ago. This 
craving, which had so utterly taken control and superceded every other 
aspect of his life, would never stop seeking victims as long as he was alive. 
On that cold and rainy February day, Bundy was on the run, completely 
separated from family and friends, completely apart from everything 
remotely connected not just to his former life before the killing began, but 
from everything one would call normal. Like the shark which travels alone 
through the seas and oceans looking for food, so too Theodore Bundy was 
moving alone on this day through oceans of people, fulfilling the only real 
craving he had. 


Fighting the way the little girl was, it was evident to her killer that the sooner 
he found a kill spot, the better off he’d be. But it is likely Bundy rendered 
the child unconscious soon after the near-collision as he still had about a 
thirty minute drive ahead of him. Bundy took the exit at Live Oak, some 28 
miles from Lake City. At some point in this rural area, he stopped the van 
and raped but did not kill Kimberly Leach. Unlike his days in Washington 
State, when he would pick his location for a killing ground and/or dumping 
ground in advance, Bundy stumbled upon a small and empty hog shed with a 
metal roof and dragged young Leach inside the cramped space. Cradling a 
knife in one hand, he forced the young girl to lie on her stomach, and while 
having sex with her from behind, he stabbed and slashed at her throat, 
quickly killing her. 


Finally satiated, Bundy was ready to return to Tallahassee. As he entered the 
city limits, he quickly found a place he was comfortable with and dumped 
the van. He apparently took the time to wipe down those areas particularly 
susceptible to fingerprints: door handles, steering wheel, and any place he 
reasoned he might have touched, but that was about it. It would not be a wise 
decision and this too would come back to haunt him. 


The evening after Bundy’s return to Tallahassee, he took a young lady from 
the rooming house to dinner. (Actually, it was the stolen credit card of 
William R. Evans that took Ms. Messier and Bundy to dinner at Chez Pierre, 
a posh French restaurant that evening of February 10. Indeed, Bundy would 
dine at the French eatery courtesy of Evans’s Master Card the night before 
and the night after his date.) Her name was Frances Messier and the two had 
met a couple of weeks earlier and apparently hit it off quite well. From her 
photograph (soon to be displayed in newspapers across the land), she 
appeared to be a pretty girl possessing an equally pleasant demeanor. From 
Bundy’s perspective, it would be a celebratory dinner at his favorite eatery, 
and Frances would be able to share it with him. Celebratory, for the monster 
within had been satisfied for a time, and celebratory because taking her out 
on this most innocent of dates meant that Ted Bundy was more than just a 
diabolical devourer of young women’s lives, he also had his normal side, or 
so he wanted to believe. 


But amidst the laughing and talking and swilling of wine, Bundy realized 
he’d need to be moving on. Everyday life, especially for a killer, was going 


to become very difficult around there. Had news of the murders traveled to 
Seattle, to Aspen, to Salt Lake City? He couldn’t be sure, but he understood 
the possible ramifications for his anonymity in Tallahassee and all of Florida 
if that ever happened. All that was known there, he realized, would be 
known here, and then where could he run to? Leaving Tallahassee was the 
only sound thing to do. 


But he was anything but sound, and what he didn’t know was that as soon as 
Bob Keppel learned of the murders at Chi Omega (now over two weeks 
before), he telephoned his counterparts in Tallahassee and introduced them 
to Theodore Bundy and his penchant for murdering college coeds. Mike 
Fisher and Milt Blakey also made calls, and both would soon travel to 
northern Florida. 


Ted Bundy’s first attempt at departing the city began the afternoon of 
Saturday February 10. It was the same every time. When Bundy wanted to 
steal a car he’d start perusing the streets around his immediate area until he 
found one with the keys still inside. Between 4:00 P.M. and 6:00 P.M., 
Bundy entered the parking lot of an auto repair shop, and within a minute he 
came across a 1975 Toyota with the keys in the ignition. He climbed inside, 
started the engine, and without drawing even the slightest attention, was out 
of the lot and gone. Later that evening Bundy sat down to the 
aforementioned dinner with Frances Messier, and after watching some 
television with her back at The Oak, he headed out into the night, probably 
to burglarize either a car or an apartment. 


On that same evening, Tallahassee Officer Roy Dickey was sitting in his 
unmarked car on the south side of West St. Augustine Street, where it meets 
Dunwoody Street to, as he would later write, “observe any late night-early 
morning activity which might yield information relating to the Chi-omega 
murder 1-15-78.” St. Augustine is a one-way street heading east, which 
meant Officer Dickey was facing east with his back toward Stadium Drive. 
At approximately 10:45 P.M., Bundy was walking north on Stadium Drive, 
and just as he rounded the corner onto West St. Augustine, Roy Dickey 
noticed him. Bundy spotted the officer right away too, as noted in Dickey’s 
report, which says the individual took evasive action by quickly walking 
between two houses in an attempt to get to Pensacola Avenue, one block 
north. As soon as Dickey saw what Bundy was doing, he radioed Officer 


Donald Porter, who was stationed in his vehicle at Pensacola and Woodward, 
just a short distance east of where Bundy should have come out, but didn’t. 
Despite the efforts ofboth officers, Bundy was not seen again; but later, 
Officer Dickey would positively identify him as the man he saw disappear 
between the two houses that night. 


When Bundy returned to his apartment he started loading his stolen car with 
all of his stolen items. He had parked it a block from the rooming house. 
Around 1:00 A.M., Deputy Keith Dawes rolled up to the lone individual 
standing by a row of cars, either “locking or unlocking a car door” of one of 
them. It wasn’t any one thing Bundy had done that attracted his attention, 
but cops understand that the night brings out many strange characters, and it 
was only natural for Dawes to wonder what this person was doing. A quick 
look and he would be on his way if everything looked normal. 


Apparently, Bundy was able to maintain his composure as the deputy popped 
open the door and got out of his cruiser. When Dawes asked him for 
identification, Bundy said he didn’t have anything on him and then 
mentioned he’d come to his car to get something out of it. “Where do you 
live?” the deputy asked, and Bundy blurted out, “College Avenue” without 
thinking about it.+2 Bundy must have felt a sense of déjà vu as his mind 
raced back to his August 16, 1975 arrest, and he could see a repeat disaster 
in the making. 


With flashlight in hand, Dawes peered inside and spotted a license plate. 
Bundy handed it to him, telling the officer that he’d found it and wasn’t quite 
sure what to do with it. As Bundy stood there, Dawes retraced his steps to 
his vehicle, intending to call in the Toyota’s plate and the one that read 13- 
D-11330, the plate that was affixed to the white van when Danny Parmenter 
hastily wrote the number down as Bundy sped away. But as Dawes was 
reaching for his radio, the athletic killer sprinted down an alleyway and was 
gone before the deputy could respond. Pursuit, the officer rightly believed, 
would be useless. The stolen car and items were immediately impounded. 


Why Bundy didn’t get rid of the license plate on the van during the failed 
attempt with the Parmenter girl and possibly during the abducting and killing 
the Leach girl is anyone’s guess. It was just another mistake in a long line of 
mistakes that would highlight Bundy’s mental decline. 


Bundy would spend the remainder of the night sitting in his room with the 
light off and staring out the window for a problem that didn’t arrive. Once 
again, he’d slipped through the hands of the authorities. He resolved to get 
out of Tallahassee the next day, but the next day would present problems of 
its own. 


Bundy awoke the morning of February 12 knowing he had much to do, 
especially finding transportation out of the city. At about 11:00 A.M. Bundy 
peered inside a 1972 Mazda parked in the Mormon Church parking lot at 
312 Stadium Drive and spotted the keys dangling from the ignition. Smiling, 
Bundy climbed inside and cranked the key to the right until the engine fired 
up and began to hum. Turning his head revealed no one was coming, and 
with a quick shift into first gear, Ted Bundy was on his way; or at least he 
thought so. Having gone only a few feet, Bundy noticed a shimmy in the 
front end. The car was in terrible shape, and after driving it only a short 
distance, he pulled into the Monterey Apartments parking lot at the 
intersection of Old Bainbridge Road and High Road and decided to dump it 
for something better. 


As luck would have it, sitting directly across from him was his favorite ride, 
a Volkswagen Beetle just waiting to be stolen. As luck would have it, the 
keys were waiting for him. 


As soon as he started it up and pulled away, Bundy noticed the owner had 
souped up the engine a bit. He also noted it was a ’68 VW like the one he 
used to own. Then he began to notice the personal touches connected with 
the car and began feeling just a little bit guilty for having taken it. 
Describing the situation later to detectives, despite the stammering and 
halting manner of his speech, Ted Bundy is probably telling the truth: 


I looked at it and it was obvious, some, somebody’s little pride and joy 
had souped it up and I know I wasn’t looking I didn’t want to take 
anybody’s car like you know I felt that couldn’t afford you know I don’t 
know to say these things but it kind of sounds odd maybe to you but 
here, this was ob[viously], this was a girls car first of all because it has 
these little trinkets hanging down and the books and things, kinds of 
things in a car that a girl would have in the car, and I said, Jesus, man, 
don’t take her car you know, I felt you know I didn’t want to take it, 


believe it or not, I mean I’m telling you straight, I—I—I—us t said, 

what are [we] going to do, I had the damn thing and I said why don’t 

we use it to look for another car so I just, I used it to look for another 
214 

car.” 


Just as Bundy had unknowingly committed his last murder with the Leach 
girl, his last car theft would come later that evening when he stole a 1972 
orange VW belonging to Ricky Garzaniti. When Bundy approached the car, 
sitting across from 515 E. Georgia Street, it was approximately 11:00 P.M. 
Unknown to Bundy, the Garzanitis had just stopped there thirty minutes 
earlier and gone into the house to pick up their child, but had stayed to talk 
awhile. Only a short time earlier, Rick Garzaniti had shut his car door and 
intentionally left his keys swinging in the ignition, knowing they’d be there 
only a minute or so. In light of what was about to happen, it’s ironic that on 
the rear window of Mr. Garzaniti’s VW, a sticker bore the following 
enticement: “Take a ride inside.” When the Garzanitis returned with child in 
tow at 11:15, the family car was nowhere to be found, and Theodore Bundy 
was cruising through the streets of Tallahassee heading for the nearest 
entrance ramp to the interstate heading west, towards Pensacola and the 
Alabama state line. Having dawdled over the last several days (and he 
wasn’t through dawdling yet), he was finally intending to leave Tallahassee 
and all of Florida behind. Had he been thinking in a clearer manner, he 
would have gotten out of the state long before, but he was comfortable with 
his surroundings and was finding it difficult to leave, at least on a 
subconscious level. For women everywhere, this was a very good thing, for 
his career as a killer of women was about to come to a screeching halt. 
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“GOING WEST AT 
SOMEONE ELSE’S EXPENSE”* 


*Theodore Bundy 


Bundy’s odyssey from Tallahassee to the Alabama state line was Murphy’s 
Law in action. It was as if all things, both animate and inanimate, were 
throwing up obstacles to keep the madman from leaving the state. First the 
rear wheel of the VW developed a problem which made driving tenuous, 
especially when slower-than-normal driving could alert the police. He paid 
for a meal with a card that was rejected for being stolen and he had to flee 
with a waitress and gun-toting manager in hot pursuit. While hiding out 
later that day, he got the VW stuck in a restricted area of Eglin Air Force 
Base, where he’d throw out many of the personal items he carried (as well 
as the vehicle’s rear seat). He had to be pushed out with the help of a 
service station attendant. It appeared that everything Theodore Bundy did as 
he traveled west was fraught with danger. And then there was Pensacola. 


Bundy’s arrival in Pensacola was the beginning of the end for this most 
ruthless of killers. He did not know it at the time, nor would his arrogance 
have acknowledged it even if he did have inkling of what was in store for 
him, but this is where his life would come to an abrupt halt. Everything 
beyond Pensacola was a cage and exposure while the wheels of justice 
moved ever so slowly to deprive him of what he had deprived so many 
others of. But he knew none of that as he entered the city late Monday night 
and attempted to rent a room with a stolen credit card. As at the restaurant 
early that morning, he was forced to flee and spend the night sleeping in the 
car. 


Bundy spent Tuesday, February 14 finding a place to shower (the airport) 
and a good meal. He also discovered that same anonymity—which for 
Bundy translated into safety—here in Pensacola that he had in Tallahassee, 
without the heated and intense homicide investigation that was causing him 


to avoid police officers like Roy Dickey and Don Porter, and their 
surveillance cars. The only real danger, as Bundy saw it, was getting caught 
with the stolen car. He would wait until nightfall to make his break for the 
Alabama state line. Fate, however, had other plans, and would be aided 
once again by Bundy’s indecisiveness. 


By 1:30 in the morning of Wednesday, February 15, Ted Bundy should have 
been long gone from the state of Florida. But instead, he had a run-in like 
his middle-of-the-night fiasco with Officer Hayward in Granger, Utah, in 
August of ’75, and his encounter with Patrolman Dawes at the stolen car in 
Tallahassee. Theodore Bundy, who loved the night, was spotted by 
Pensacola patrolman David Lee, who found him driving with his headlights 
turned off in Brownsville, a suburb of Pensacola. Naturally, the first thing 
Lee did was call in the plate number and he quickly learned the car was 
stolen. Seeing the flashing lights behind him and driving an all but crippled 
VW, Bundy’s only choice was to pull quietly to the side of the road. 


Officer Lee drew his revolver as he exited his car and ordered the driver to 
lie face down on the pavement. Bundy complied. With his nose almost 
touching the road, he heard the officer shout out, asking him if there was 
anyone else in the car, but he refused to answer. In an instant, Bundy felt a 
strange hand grabbing his left hand and the cold steel of a handcuff clicking 
tightly around his wrist. Bundy knew if he didn’t get away now there would 
be no getting away. 


Having gotten one cuff on his suspect, David Lee, still holding his revolver 
in his right hand, quickly moved to place Bundy’s right hand in the 
restraint, but as he did so, his prisoner rolled over and struck him in the 
face. With the deputy already off balance, Bundy kicked his feet out from 
under him. As Lee tried to steady himself, he saw his prisoner lunge at him 
and Lee fired one round at Bundy, but missed. Bundy pivoted and ran away 
with Lee right behind him. 


As the two men ran through the deserted streets of Pensacola, Bundy 
actually took the time to turn around several times to see if the persistent 
cop was closing in, his arms flailing and Lee screaming at him to halt. 
Chances are, had Lee not seen that flicker coming from Bundy as he turned 
to look at the officer, Bundy might have gotten away. But Lee considered 


the possibility that his fleeing suspect might have a gun (he had forgotten 
about the handcuffs), and wanting to go home after his shift ended, he 
aimed his revolver as carefully as he could while running and fired for the 
second time. This time, however, Officer Lee believed he’d hit Bundy, who 
immediately fell to the ground. 


Expecting to find a dead or wounded man lying incapacitated on the 
ground, Lee wasted no time bending down to see where his bullet had 
landed. Once again, he was in harm’s way, as the supposed victim came to 
life and kicked Lee’s feet out from under him for the second time. Instead 
of running away, Bundy attempted to disarm him and that was something 
Lee was not going to allow. (At one point, having heard Bundy’s calls for 
help, a neighbor initially attempted to intervene, but seeing the scuffle 
involved a police officer, quickly retreated back into his home.) Instead of 
firing again, Lee hit his adversary in the face three times very quickly with 
the barrel of his heavy pistol. Bundy, now bleeding and injured, fell 
backward and surrendered just as other units of the Pensacola Police 
Department arrived. Lee finished locking the cuffs on Bundy’s wrists and 
led him to his car. 


On the drive to the station, Bundy, sitting in the back seat with his hands 
cuffed behind him, must have gauged (quite correctly) how bleak a future 
awaited him. He was silent, as was Lee. Periodically the officer would 
glance in his rear view mirror and catch a glimpse of his subdued prisoner 
when a passing street lamp bathed the car with light. Overwhelmed with 
exhaustion by the pace of the last several days, and despondent by what lay 
ahead, the former law student and rising star on the Washington State 
political scene blurted out: “I wish you had just killed me back there.” 
Officer Lee, taken aback by such a confession, said that killing him was not 
something he wanted to do. Bundy responded by asking his captor, “If I run 
at the jail, will you shoot me then?”2 Bundy then became silent as Lee 
continued on to the station. 


The bloodied criminal gave his name as Kenneth Raymond Misner of 982 
West Brevard Street in Tallahassee, Florida. It would be a couple of days 
before Lee would learn with whom he had been fighting this night. The 
stolen car was driven by another officer to the Pensacola impound lot and 


locked, and the keys were placed in an envelope and the envelope placed in 
the evidence room. 


It was inevitable that the true identity of Theodore Bundy would eventually 
be revealed. He would keep the charade going for a time. But at this point it 
hardly mattered, as even Bundy realized he wasn’t going anywhere for a 
long time. Having been apprehended in a stolen car and having in his 
possession 21 stolen credit cards and numerous items which didn’t belong 
to him (some of which would ultimately be traced to burglaries in the 
Tallahassee area) meant Ted Bundy would be a guest of Florida’s 
correctional system for a very long time. 


When Detective Norman Chapman of the Pensacola Police Department 
began going over the items from “Misner’s” stolen car, it became apparent 
Tallahassee authorities would need to be involved because of the credit card 
theft from that area. It also was of keen interest that this Misner fellow 
would have the credit cards and ID’s of FSU coeds in his possession. 


Once again, the credit card trail would incriminate Bundy. After his first 
arrest he was surprised at what investigators were able to do with such 
information, but this time he was fully aware of the danger of being linked 
to any location at a particular time by a credit card purchase. Indeed, it was 
almost suicidal for Bundy to hold onto credit cards and other items which 
would link him to the murders, but he did. Just as his deterioration had 
caused his modus operandi to change when it came to murder, so too, he 
had lost his ability to hide his tracks. 


Two of the items discovered by investigators among the things Bundy had 
discarded from the VW while stuck at Eglin were an electrical cord and tire 
iron. Neither of these items automatically stood out as anything special 
(they retrieved lots of things Bundy had ditched, including the Bug’s rear 
seat), but they would make perfect sense to Florida investigators later. 


It wasn’t long after Chapman’s call to Tallahassee that Detective Don 
Patchen of the Tallahassee Police Department and Stephen Bodiford of the 
Leon County Sheriff’s Office were headed over to Pensacola to meet with 
“Kenneth Misner.” There must have been a sense of anticipation as the two 
seasoned investigators headed west along the same route Ted Bundy had 


traveled only days before. Thus far, the investigation into the Chi Omega 
murders had led them nowhere. If there were a connection between the coed 
material being held by their counterparts in Pensacola and the events in 
Tallahassee, it would be made rather quickly. What they couldn’t have 
known was that the credit card and identification cards of the FSU students 
were but the tip of the proverbial iceberg, and the break they’d been looking 
for was even now on the horizon. 


As Bundy sat in his cell, he asked for and received permission to see a 
doctor. He had a knot on the back of his head, a cut under his left eye, and 
his face was swollen; yet as sore as he was, his outward appearance suffered 
little and he didn’t resemble a man who’d been pistol-whipped. But 
internally, he was very much whipped. What Officer Lee couldn’t do with 
the heavy steel barrel of his .38 revolver, the pressure of being on the run 
for the past forty-six days did. Bundy soon discovered the depths of his 
exhaustion when he was taken by a guard (singular) to a hospital from 
which, he quickly determined, he could escape. But he just didn’t have it in 
him. He just couldn’t continue in the same vein as he’d been in for the past 
six weeks. He would dummy up and say nothing as to his true identity. He 
would make them work for it. 


At 7:50 A.M. February 16, Don Patchen and Steve Bodiford sat down with 
the man they now referred to as Mr. Doe, since the real Kenneth Misner had 
revealed himself in a call to Norman Chapman. Detective Patchen would do 
the questioning as Bodiford listened. The initial questions were about the 
various credit cards and the documents pertaining to Kenneth Misner, 
including a notebook where Bundy had written down information about 
Misner’s parents. But then Patchen started discussing the FSU coed items, 
including a diploma. Bundy tried to lump everything together, as if these 
things were no different from any other stolen item. And then Patchen 
cranked things up a notch: 


PATCHEN: Okay is there ... on the, somewhere around the 12th do 
you recall in Tallahassee you stooping behind a car and getting a tag ... 
trying to obtain a tag and a deputy sheriff telling you to halt? 


DOE: No. Nothing, 1—1l—le, let’s not talk about it, I don [sniff]... 


PATCHEN: You don’t want to discuss it? 
DOE: I, 

PATCHEN: You’re not denying it, is that right? 
DOE: I don’t want to discuss it. 


Within seconds of this exchange, Bodiford jumps in by asking about the 
van. 


BODIFORD: How about a white [cleared throat] van that belongs to 
Florida State University? 


DOE: What about a white van that belongs to Florida State University? 
BODIFORD: One that was stolen from off campus. 

DOE: No sir. 

BODIFORD: Okay. 


DOE: No, I have stolen ... a Volkswagen but I you know [laughs] 
[indiscernible] not going to try to pin every missing vehicle on me 
either. 


At this point, Bundy realized how close these detectives were to pinning the 
Leach girl as well as Chi Omega on him. He could deny all day long, but he 
understood what direction this was headed and he would need to take 
measures to protect himself from the coming onslaught. Worse, he wasn’t 
rebounding emotionally; he was in the middle of an extended (but 
somewhat controlled) meltdown. He needed to reach out to an Atlanta 
attorney, Millard Farmer. Farmer was known for defending clients in capital 
cases. Even prior to Bundy’s contacting him, people were discussing why 
this individual who had fought so furiously to get away from Officer Lee 
had so freely admitted to so many credit card thefts, when the combined 
total of felonies committed could result in a lengthy sentence in Florida’s 
prison system. But the questions as to his identity would soon be settled, 


and the city of Pensacola would have the dubious honor of having nabbed 
the country’s most prolific and mobile killer of women. 


Having arranged a deal through his attorney, a public defender by the name 
of Michael Koran (and in conjunction with a representative from Millard 
Farmer’s office), Bundy agreed to reveal his name if the police promised to 
wait until 9:00 A.M. the following morning before telling the news media 
his true identity. As part of the deal, Bundy was allowed the use of a 
telephone for as much as two hours. After the deal was made, Bundy, 
perhaps expecting to be greeted by gasps from those now gathering around 
him, declared his name to be Theodore Robert Bundy, but he was met with 
little more than silence. Almost immediately the FBI, which, thanks to the 
tireless efforts of Mike Fisher, had recently added Bundy to its Ten Most 
Wanted list, confirmed through fingerprints that he had in fact been 
apprehended. When the news broke, it did so with lightning speed, and a 
virtual frenzy of activity from the news media quickly swept down upon 
this Gulf Coast town, looking for answers about Theodore Robert Bundy 
and his possible involvement in the latest string of coed killings. Once 
Chapman, Bodiford and Patchen were brought up to speed on the trail of 
bodies Bundy had left behind him, they knew they were dealing with the 
person responsible for the horror in Tallahassee. 


Bundy used a good deal of those two hours reaching out to Liz Kendall. In 
an interview conducted later by Detective Bob Keppel, Liz spoke of the 
incriminating statements Bundy made concerning his involvement in the 
Chi Omega murders. But like all of his “confessions,” they are guarded, and 
stop just short of actually admitting to the crimes. Still, they are revealing, 
as Bundy had reached a point mentally where he needed to confess, in 
however veiled a manner. He wouldn’t stay in this mode forever, but during 
this extended period of mental and physical exhaustion, Ted Bundy allowed 
incriminating statements to escape him occasionally. He would come to 
regret them down the road. 


Some of his admissions of guilt came when the tape recorder was turned 
off, but these statements were jotted down by the detectives as Bundy 
spoke. For instance, when asked about his involvement in the Chi Omega 
slayings, both Norman Chapman and Don Patchen testified that Ted Bundy 


said the following: “The evidence is there. Look for it.”2 What is 
profoundly interesting about this particular utterance is that it is similar to 
what Bundy had said to Jerry Thompson about gathering straws and 
building of a broom. The only difference was the spirit in which it was said. 
The statement to Detective Thompson was but a slight admission of 
possible guilt, spoken in a mockingly sarcastic way, and was presented to 
the detective as a taunt. The Chi Omega admission appears to be utterly 
genuine, given without malice, and challenges the officers to look for the 
evidence Bundy said was there.* Other fascinating admissions (admissions 
Bundy made after requesting that the tape recorder be turned off) can be 
gleaned from the notes of these veteran investigators. They would later be 
entered as evidence and used against Bundy during his trials. “I want you to 
understand me so you can understand my problem.” “He never enjoyed the 
act—but he had to do it to keep the fantasies up. The act is a downer. What 
was the act—I’m not going to tell you modus operandi.” Concerning a girl 
Bundy spotted walking while he rode his bicycle, he said, “I had to have her 
at any cost.” “Sometimes I feel like a vampire.” “I never hurt anybody I 
know.” The notes say that Bundy “talked about his problem.” That he was 
“going west at somebody else’s expense.” And that “you don’t understand 
[the] significance of Lee catching me & Utah case—you will when it all 
comes out.” 


The official record reveals Ted Bundy’s partial attempt at honesty; an 
honesty which resulted entirely from his depleted mental and physical 
condition. Indeed, Mike Fisher had told his counterparts in the panhandle 
that if they were going to get anything from the killer it would have to be 
during such a time. If they waited till he was rested and ready for action, 
he’d clam up, and Fisher was right. 


To understand Bundy’s state of mind during this time we will return to the 
interview between Liz Kendall and Detective Keppel: 


KEPPEL: Would you begin on February 16, ’78 about 5:00 A.M. 
Thursday and describe a telephone call you received from Ted Bundy? 


LIZ: Yes. It was 5:00 P.M. on Thursday. 


KEPPEL: OK. 


LIZ: And he called collect and my daughter accepted the charges. I 
told him that he shouldn’t be calling me that my phone had a tap on it 
and he said he was in custody. I asked him “where?” And he said 
Florida. And later in the conversation, he said, he repeated over and 
over again, that this was really going to be bad when it broke, that it 
wasn’t going to break until tomorrow morning in the press but it was 
going to be really ugly. I asked him if he was referring to the murders 
of some sorority girls in Florida. And he said that he wouldn’t talk 
about it. 


Liz Kendall goes on to explain how she talked with Bundy that night for 
about an hour before Bundy ended the conversation with her so he could 
call his mother, promising Liz he would call her as soon as he completed 
the call to his family. But when he phoned again she refused to answer, and 
immediately took the receiver off the hook after the last ring. However, she 
did take his call on Saturday, February 18. Bundy spoke of what had been 
driving his actions for several years: 


LIZ: Then the next Saturday morning at 2:00 he called again, collect, 
and he said he wanted to talk about what we’d been talking about in 
the first phone call. And I said, “You mean about being sick?” And he 
said “yes....” He told me that he was sick and was consumed by 
something he didn’t understand, and that ah, that he just couldn’t 
contain it. 


[Here Keppel asks why Bundy couldn’t control himself. | 


LIZ: Well, he said that he tried, he said that it took so much of his 
time, and that’s why he wasn’t doing well in law school; and that he 
couldn’t seem to get his act together, because he spent so much time 
trying to maintain a normal life and he just couldn’t do it, he said that 
he was preoccupied with this force. Ah, he told me that, I asked him if 
I somehow played a part in what happened, and he said that no, for 
years before he met me he’d been fighting the same sickness and that 
when it broke we just happened to be together. Ah, he mentioned an 
incident about following a sorority girl, ah, he didn’t do anything that 


night, but ah, he just told me that’s how it was, that he was out late at 
night and he would follow people like that, but that he’d try not to but 
he just did it anyway.... Ah, he did talk about Lake Sammamish, he 
told me that he was, he started by saying that he was sick, and he said: 
“I don’t have a split personality, and I don’t have black-outs.” He said: 
“I remember everything that I’ve done.” And he mentioned the day, 
July 14, when two women were abducted from Lake Sammamish and 
we went out to eat around 5:00 and he was saying that he remembered 
that he ate two hamburgers and enjoyed every bite of it. And that we 
went to Ferrell’s and he said that it wasn’t that he had forgotten what 
he’d done that day or that he couldn’t remember, but just said that it 
was over. 


Later in the interview, Liz presses him for an answer concerning the 
murders in Tallahassee: 


LIZ: I asked him specifically about the Florida murders. And he told 
me he didn’t want to talk about them, but then in the phone 
conversation he said that he felt like he had a disease like alcoholism 
or something like alcoholics that couldn’t take another drink, and he 
told me it was just something that he couldn’t be around and he knew 
it now. And I asked him what that was and he said: “Don’t make me 
say it.”£ 


Bundy’s response to Liz, not to admit the obvious, was similar to what he 
told detectives concerning the murders at Chi Omega. Detective Don 
Patchen remembered it this way: 


He at one point uh—I asked him whether or not directly if he had 
killed the girls at the Chi Omega house in Tallahassee, and he had 
stated that if he was pressured into giving an answer that that answer 
would be no. And in that context of saying that, he would tell us that 
he didn’t want to lie to us. But again if he was pressured into 
answering, he would have to say, no. Of course he explained to us the 
facts that he had built up in his mind never [to] reveal certain 
information, that he wanted to tell us but he couldn’t.2 


A particular and interesting exchange concerning Chi Omega occurs 
between Chapman and Bundy, and begins with Chapman telling Bundy 
about his two young daughters and how much they mean to him. It was an 
attempt to soften him up before zeroing in with the question as to his 
involvement in the murders at the sorority house: 


CHAPMAN: So I want to help all the little girls in the world. And I 
want you, I want you to tell me right now, I want you to start, start 
with Chi Omega. Tell me how it felt when you walked in there. When 
you knew you were going to kill. Come on Ted open up. Talk. You 
talked to us before, tell me how it felt when you went in there. Tell me 
what, what it was that caused you to go in there. 


BUNDY: [indiscernible] I can’t, I can’t talk about it. 
CHAPMAN: You’d be a fool, yeah, you’d be a fool. 
BUNDY: I can’t talk about it. 


CHAPMAN: You'd be a fool that was helping more people than he 
could ever imagine. So tell me about it. 


BUNDY: I can’t talk about this situation [indiscernible]. 


Something else Bundy didn’t want to talk about was the killing of 12-year- 
old Kimberly Leach. In one session the investigator had with his prisoner, 
Bundy came as close as he ever would to admitting to the murder. Pressing 
for an answer concerning the missing Kimberly Leach, Chapman believes 
he caught Bundy in a particularly remorseful mood. Even for Ted-the- 
sociopath, it is entirely possible. In a bizarre twist, Bundy, acting as his own 
attorney in the months leading up to the trial, was allowed to take the 
depositions of numerous individuals, including the living victims and 
eyewitnesses from Chi Omega, and the police officers. During the 
questioning between Bundy and Detective Norman Chapman, the following 
exchange occurred: 


Q: To the best of your recollection, Officer Chapman, what was it you 
recall Theodore Bundy saying about the Kimberly Leach case that I 


referred to earlier? You recall the exact words? You recall your 
question? Let’s go back and see if I understand what you said. You 
were questioning Mr. Bundy about the location of Kimberly Leach. 


A: Lasked Mr. Bundy, we were talking about certain things, and I 
asked Mr. Bundy, I told him and I said, “Ted, I will go,” to the best of 
my knowledge, “and locate the girl, find the body and let her parents 
know where she’s at”; and Mr. Bundy replied that “I cannot do that to 
you because the site is too horrible to look at.”8 


The State of Florida, however, wanted very much to talk about it. 


Bundy’s statement to Liz about the events at Lake Sammamish as being 
“over,” told her nothing as to his real meaning. A far more honest 
declaration would come later and would clearly show the world how 
nothing he ever did created even the slightest bit of guilt or remorse within 
him. Indeed, he would justify this type of thinking in his mind (a mind 
which constantly compartmentalized everything he did) by always referring 
to his acts of murder as past events, events that, when he spoke about them 
in the third person, could even bring about laughter. With the mentality of a 
sociopath, he had no reason to feel guilty about that which was over and 
done with. As far as Bundy was concerned, as soon as he walked away 
from a body, it was finished with, over, and should be considered as far 
removed from the present as something alive years or even decades ago. 
But the deaths of these women changed the lives of their families forever, 
and so were, for these unfortunate souls, only the beginning. But that was of 
no concern to Theodore Bundy, as he was far beyond it. 


For Ted Bundy to reveal this information to Liz, even if the confession was 
veiled in Bundy’s classic ploy of innuendo, was striking. He was covering 
new ground here, and it does speak of his deterioration, for he was all but 
acknowledging that he was the brutal Northwest killer everyone was 
looking for. 


When Bundy told detectives of his conversation with Liz Kendall, they 
began to approach him from an angle they believed he could identify with: 


CHAPMAN: Ted I think that you have talked to Liz the way you’re 
talking to us now, I think Liz probably told you or you have agreed, or 
reached an agreement that you need to get it all cleared up. 
[indiscernible | 


BUNDY: That’s correct. 


CHAPMAN: She understands and the fact that she realizes the 
magnitude of what we’re talking about. And she realizes, maybe not 
all of it, but she realizes that you’re involved in it. 


BUNDY: And she knows no details [indiscernible]. 
CHAPMAN: So she’s not gonna be hurt anymore. 
BUNDY: [indiscernible] 
CHAPMAN: Certainly she is. I’m sure you believe that she knows. 
BUNDY: Right. 
After a couple more exchanges, Bundy hints of his grand plan to come. 


BUNDY: She knows. [indiscernible] call tonight involves some things 
uh [indiscernible], discussion of the situation and uh [indiscernible], no 
possibility, now, but, I’ve got a lot of friends that stick with me through 
thick and thin and they seemed almost immune [indiscernible] as being 
[indiscernible]. I’ve got a, lve got a plan [mumble]. 


When the Florida detectives discovered both who and what they were 
dealing with, it became their supreme objective to cajole Bundy, in what 
ever manner, to admit to being the murderer they believed him to be. From 
Bundy’s perspective, he knew they had him now, and if, for the foreseeable 
future, he was to be housed in a prison to await any fate society might 
deliver to him, he’d rather do it in Washington State, so he could be closer 
to his family. He was entering a bargaining phase with his captors. He 
thought he merely had to give an indication that he was going to admit 
everything in a grand tell-all session to keep them going. But it is clear from 


the transcripts of the approximately forty hours of interviews conducted 
first in Pensacola and then soon after his transfer to Tallahassee, that he 
actually believed he had a chance of getting out of Florida. But that would 
take full disclosure on his part of what he had done, and to whom, and 
Bundy knew this. Even so, Florida had no intention of letting this killer go, 
and investigators Chapman, Patchen and Bodiford made it clear that any 
such deal was unlikely. Still, it is intriguing to see how Ted Bundy 
audaciously tried to manipulate the authorities at every turn. 


What follows are portions of Bundy’s recorded statements, where he 
attempts to find an offer to tell the detectives what they wanted to hear in 
exchange for safe passage back to his home state. At times, Bundy appears 
to be almost incoherent in his attempt to explain himself (an occurrence not 
all that unusual when he was confronted by authority), and delivers his 
teasing utterances with a nervous stutter. Throughout these sessions, the 
grizzled investigators were forced to listen to and to placate someone they 
now understood was a vicious killer, while they kept a sharp eye out for just 
the right opening to suggest something to Bundy which might cause him to 
tell all. Instead of offering him more coffee and asking him if he felt all 
right, they would probably have preferred to pull out their service weapons 
and unload them into their guest. But they were professionals, and whatever 
retribution Bundy had coming to him would be decided through the judicial 
process. 


BUNDY: I know what you want but I’m interested in the whole thing. 
I’m interested in everything, and it’s the whole, it’s the whole ball of 
wax and it’s, it’s got to be dealt with. 


CHAPMAN: In other words, you’re interested in everything 
[indiscernible] the way down to Florida and... 


BUNDY: Well, I’m interested in clearing up everything and... 
CHAPMAN: Everything... 


BUNDY: And talking about whatever, in—in, giving the answers to 
questions ah, that wo—would be helpful [indiscernible] 


BUNDY: It requires talking to, starting with somebody in Seattle, and 
to make some inquiries, and it requires talking to somebody in Utah, to 
make some inquiries. 


BUNDY: I’m not, I can’t force anything but I [indiscernible] set back 
and think about how I’d like [indiscernible] resolve itself, everybody 
being satisfied to the degree [indiscernible] satisfied to get all the 
answers they want to all the questions they want to ask, then after that 
was all over, I would like to go back to Washington State [pause], 
that’s where my mother is, that’s where my family is, and that’s where 
I’m from. Now, I, I, I, I, imagine that’s a lot involved [indiscernible] to 
say the very least. That’s where I started out thinking bout ah, how 
should I go about [indiscernible] answering all these questions. 


BUNDY: Washington has a lot of questions to ask me... 
CHAPMAN: Right. 
BUNDY: [indiscernible] ... a lot of answers too. 


CHAPMAN: Okay, what I’m saying, if we could work something out 
to where we would extradite you back to Washington and have you 
stand trial for those charges and then come from there back to here... 


BUNDY: I’m not, you know, I’m not talking about trials, I’m talking 
[indiscernible] ... there would be no need for trials. 


BUNDY: Ted Bundy wants something out of this and maybe that’s not 
right and maybe he doesn’t deserve it and, and that, and in a way that’s 
true, but still, I mean it’s, I’ve got to take care of, of ... [indiscernible] 
... Survival ... [indiscernible] ... Ted Bundy wants to survive, too ... 
[indiscernible] ... here arrested ... [indiscernible] ... my responsibilities, 
and as I’ve told you before, I have many... 


CHAPMAN: Right. 


BUNDY: I have responsibilities to my parents.... Okay [indiscernible | 
... that’s that’s part of it, and, and, and, the second part is getting out of 


the limelight as quickly as possible, without all these horrendous trials. 
CHAPMAN: Right. 


BUNDY: Getting close, back close to my parents ... [indiscernible] ... 
giving the knowledge and peace of mind that can be returned to people 
who don’t know what happened... 


CHAPMAN: To their loved ones ... [indiscernible] 
BUNDY: Who don’t know what’s happened... 


For the next twenty or thirty minutes, Norman Chapman, Don Patchen and 
Steve Bodiford continue to listen to Bundy’s offer of admissions to murder, 
with a price, of course, and they are forthright and unanimous in telling 
Bundy that what he’s asking for just isn’t going to happen. Even so, the 
sociopath is not content hearing the word “no” and changes his tactics a bit 
by letting them know, in mildly threatening tones, just who among them has 
the answers so many people are searching for. 


PATCHEN: You, you perceive the goal, and you just have to pick the 
route to get to that goal, is that more or less... 


BUNDY: Exactly, now, I’m trying to avoid in—infuriating you ah 
believe me, I don’t, I mean, I—I don’t like ... [indiscernible] ... see this 
is the way it’s going to be because I can’t do that and I, ah I th—there’s 
only one thing I know for sure, that I’ve got the answers here and 
they’re mine and, and they’re for me to give and I ... [indiscernible] ... 
survival, you know, you get to the point where ... [indiscernible] ... be 
the best all around ... [indiscernible] not, and not excluding me ... 
[indiscernible] ... I still place a value on myself. 


CHAPMAN: Right. 
BUNDY: I still place a value on myself ... [indiscernible] ... um... 


PATCHEN: Let me ask you this, if you can answer of course, you 
know, ... [indiscernible] ... several states, can you answer how many 


states we’re going, you know, to be concerned with so we know how 
wide of a range we are looking at to get things in ah perspective, 
*cause we don’t know. 


BUNDY: Well ... [pause] ... well, I think you’d be talking about 
investigations, six states. 


PATCHEN: That’s six states? 


BUNDY: I’m not sure about that, alright, I’m going to have 
somebody... 


PATCHEN: Ah, it’d be around that number more or less, huh? Whew! 
Six [sigh]... 


BUNDY: Some of them don’t even know they’re involved so I 
suppose... 


Although Ted Bundy was now admitting more to law enforcement officials 
than he ever had in any previous dealings with the authorities, 1t would do 
him absolutely no good. Chapman, Patchen and Bodiford were in complete 
agreement as they stared at, and listened to, Theodore Bundy, that he was in 
fact the killer of the Chi Omega girls, and was responsible for the 
disappearance and murder of Kimberly Diane Leach. Florida had no 
intention of letting him go. Not to Colorado, where they had allowed him to 
escape twice, and to his safe little prison cell in Utah either. Washington 
State, where Bundy’s murderous spree began and where he terrorized the 
population for months, would have to be content with whatever action 
Florida took. The people of Washington would not be disappointed. 


The badly decomposed body of young Kimberly Leach was found on April 
7. No one was surprised at the outcome; investigators knew Bundy had 
killed her, but now that her remains had been found some thirty miles west 
of Lake City in the Suwanee River State Park, it would be easier to convict 
him of her murder. For the Leaches, the nightmare which began the 
afternoon they learned their daughter was missing did not end the day her 
body was discovered, although perhaps the discovery did provide a partial 


sense of closure. Like all of the living victims of Bundy’s homicidal rage, 
they would never be the same again. 
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A VERY PUBLIC END 


Ted Bundy loved the limelight. He took great pleasure in center stage, even 
if center stage meant letting the entire world watch as you maneuvered to 
stay off death row. Or even that moment when they strap you into the 
electric chair and signal for the executioner to pull the switch. Execution 
was the unthinkable to Ted Bundy, and until the very end, he never really 
came to grips with it. His path to that day would be long and winding, with 
many an appellate bump in the road, but while the wheels of justice were 
turning slowly, they invariably turned in one direction only. Bundy’s 
decision to venture to Florida would be a fatal one, not just for his victims, 
but for himself as well. 


Indeed, Bundy, through his own psychoses, guaranteed his death in 
Florida’s electric chair by charting his own course through the legal 
process. With less than two years of law school behind him, he believed he 
could conduct a fight for his life as well as experienced attorneys with great 
knowledge of capital cases. Like an alcoholic free to drink himself into the 
grave, Theodore Bundy was free to defend himself. Florida was out to kill 
him for the Levy, Bowman, and Leach murders, and it would spare no 
expense to see that goal realized. As if allied with the state, Bundy would 
throw up obstacles at every turn, hindering his own defense team of very 
capable lawyers. Denied the assistance of Millard Farmer due to a prior and 
relatively minor legal snag in Georgia which prevented the Atlanta attorney 
from representing him, Bundy nevertheless had excellent legal assistance in 
the form of Mike Minerva and his public defender team. Had Bundy 
allowed them to use their expertise, the outcome would have been very 
different indeed. But it was impossible for Bundy to give up center stage 
after having been placed there. 


On July 27, 1978, while Bundy was safely ensconced in a well-guarded cell 
in Tallahassee, Sheriff Ken Katsaris delivered the indictments for the Chi 


Omega murders. Bundy loathed the sheriff even before this encounter. 
Apparently believing Bundy needed a little special treatment, Katsaris had 
his prisoner placed in a cell with only a 25-watt light bulb for illumination. 
He ordered him not to talk to the press, and oddly, denied him any exercise 
privileges. This dungeon-like setting would come back to haunt the sheriff, 
however, as Theodore Bundy struck back with a lawsuit against him and 
won. 


Katsaris, an academic and first-term sheriff of Leon County (he would not 
be reelected), provided an interesting (and certainly legally risky) media 
event, pulling Bundy out of his cell around 9:00 P.M. that evening. As 
Bundy exited the jail elevator, he was met by the Katsaris and a host of 
reporters and television cameras. Katsaris, who had forbidden Bundy to 
speak to the press, had invited the world to witness him read the 
indictments to the accused killer. It was a political move which sent chills 
up the spines of the legal experts who witnessed it. 


An indictment for the kidnapping and murder of twelve-year-old Kimberly 
Leach would soon follow, although the authorities in Suwannee County 
responsible for prosecuting Bundy would have to wait until Leon County 
was finished with him. But they could wait. Bundy wasn’t going anywhere, 
although his defense teams would no doubt prefer to have had him tried in 
absentia. 


To understand the dynamics of what occurred in Florida, and within 
Theodore Bundy during these two trials, it is essential to look into the mind 
of this most infamous sociopath. Such a look was provided by Dr. Emanuel 
Tanay, a highly respected clinical professor of psychiatry at Wayne State 
University in Ann Arbor. 


Tanay was retained by Mike Minerva with the hope of saving Bundy’s life 
by pursuing an insanity defense (a defense Bundy had always rejected). 
Tanay had a chance to interview and observe Bundy, and was given 
unfettered access to all previous files and reports from Florida, as well as 
the psychological evaluations obtained from Utah. What follows is a 
fascinating look at the mind and twisted motivations of Ted Bundy. This is a 
compilation of three of Dr. Tanay’s reports, which would prove to be eerily 
accurate: 


The extensive interactions which Mr. Bundy had with the police 
officers have not been carefully reviewed, however, even a cursory 
perusal of that material reveals that Mr. Bundy is driven by a variety of 
unrealistic motives such as playing games with the investigators for no 
other purpose than the sheer enjoyment of it. He challenges them and 
even taunts them.! 


Let us assume that a psychiatrist reached the opinion that that there 
was a basis for insanity defense. Such a defense is not likely to prevail 
without some degree of cooperation of the client, who as far as I can 
gather from your letter rejects the insanity defense as a possibility. It 
is, therefore, not likely that you can persuade Mr. Bundy to cooperate 
by logical arguments, which evidently you have tried. 


The interview was conducted in a conference room which was pleasant 
and well lighted. I believe there were five deputy sheriffs guarding the 
only exit. Mr. Bundy is a 32 year old, handsome looking man, dressed 
with the casual elegance of a young college professor. He was 
meticulously groomed from well-cared-for fingernails to freshly 
washed hair. He was in total command of the situation. The deputy 
sheriffs appeared more like a part of his entourage than policemen 
guarding a prisoner. 


The conference room had many comfortable chairs. Two chairs, 
however, were particularly comfortable looking; these were taken by 
the deputies into the hallway for their own use. Mr. Bundy, in a very 
firm but definite manner, instructed the deputies that such arrangement 
did not meet with his approval. They not only complied with his 
request, but seemed to be apologetic. 


I was accompanied to the conference room by Mr. Minerva, Public 
Defender for the Second Judicial Circuit, who has a large staff of 
lawyers working for him. Observing the interaction, however brief, 
between Mr. Bundy and Mr. Minerva would lead one to believe that 
Mr. Minerva was the third assistant to Mr. Bundy. Mr. Bundy made a 
few pointed inquiries to Mr. Minerva about certain work to be done 
and made a few polite but firm suggestions as to future work. 


At the outset of the interview, Mr. Bundy commented on the security 
precautions, saying that they were the result of “the Bundy mystique,” 
which has developed as a result of news media activities. This was 
presented in the manner of a complaint; it was, however, my 
impression that Mr. Bundy was taking pride in his celebrity status. 


In the nearly three hours which I spent with Mr. Bundy, I found him to 
be in a cheerful even jovial mood; he was witty but not flippant, he 
spoke freely, however, meaningful communication was never 
established. He was asked about his apparent lack of concern so out of 
keeping with the charges facing him. He acknowledged that he is 
facing a possible death sentence, however, “I will cross that bridge 
when I get to it. Mr. Bundy has an incapacity to recognize the 
significance of evidence held against him. It would be simplistic to 
characterize this as merely lying inasmuch as he acts as if his 
perception of the significance of evidence was real.” 


Transcripts of the many hours of his conversations with police officers 
constitute a variety of “confession.” When this is pointed out to him by 
me, he does not dispute my inference, he merely provides a different 
explanation. Whatever the explanation, the consequences of the verbal 
games which Mr. Bundy played with investigators were 
counterproductive to his defense and occurred against the advice of his 
counsel. Mr. Bundy confessed the crimes charged against him while 
maintaining his innocence. The intellectual denials and emotional 
admissions are quite apparent from the tapes and transcripts of his 
conversations with the investigators. This same attitude was 
maintained during the interview with me.4 


The interview, the conference with defense counsel and the material 
reviewed reveal that Mr. Bundy functions in the role of “a chief 
counsel” and the public defender has been consistently manipulated 
into the role of “associate counsel.” 


In his decision making process, Mr. Bundy is guided by his emotional 
needs, sometimes to the detriment of his legal interests. The 
pathological need of Mr. Bundy to defy authority, to manipulate his 


associates and adversaries, supplies him with “thrills,” to the detriment 
of his ability to cooperate with his counsel.° 


It should be noted that Mr. Bundy placed himself in a rather 
disadvantageous position by his non-confession. To assert the insanity 
defense, it is generally necessary to admit the commission of the 
criminal act and discuss it with defense counsel and the experts. Mr. 
Bundy does talk to the crime investigators about “my problem” but 
refrains from doing so with his attorneys and the expert they have 


chosen.£ 


I realize that it could be argued that Mr. Bundy has a chance to prevail 
on the claim of his innocence. I consider that exceedingly unlikely, not 
only because of the evidence which the prosecution has against him 
but also due to Mr. Bundy’s behavior in the past and in the future. I 
would anticipate that in the unlikely event that the prosecution’s case 
against him would weaken, he would through his behavior bolster the 
prosecution’s case. I have much less doubt about Mr. Bundy’s capacity 
to assist prosecution than his ability to assist his own counsel. If one 
assumes that his sadistic acts, including homicides, attributed to Mr. 
Bundy in Tallahassee, were carried out by him, then psychiatrically it 
would be likely that various other similar acts have been perpetrated 
by him. It could then be argued that he is effective in concealing his 
criminal activities. Such an argument would be only partially true. It 
would be more accurate to say that he is of two minds on this issue— 
he attempts to conceal and reveal his involvement. He masterminds 
escapes with a great deal of ingenuity and arranges for his 


apprehension.® 


In a certain sense, Mr. Bundy is a producer of a play which attempts to 
show that various authority figures can be manipulated, set against 
each other and placed in positions of internal conflict. Mr. Bundy does 
not have the capacity to recognize that the price for this “thriller” 
might be his own life. Mr. Bundy “the super lawyer” does not 
recognize that his client, Bundy the defendant, is not being adequately 
defended.? 


As predicted, Theodore Bundy would greatly assist in his own death 
sentence. His “assisted suicide,” however unwittingly provided, could only 
give the prosecution a reason to smile. Dr. Tanay’s revelations about 
Bundy’s mind and possible motivations, along with his assessment of 
Bundy’s hidden desire to “bolster” the prosecution’s case should it start to 
weaken, at least placed Minerva and his battery of lawyers in a better 
position to anticipate Bundy’s likely moves. But even this edge would be of 
little help if Minerva’s client kept subverting him. Indeed, Bundy had 
initially welcomed Minerva and the public defender’s office, but later fired 
them, only to rehire them in the winter the following year. Even then, as 
Tanay has noted, Bundy “the super lawyer” was at the helm, while Minerva 
and his underlings were merely helpers. 


Theodore Bundy’s rejection of an insanity defense was a decision that both 
Mike Minerva and Millard Farmer (who continued to assist Minerva, 
although not in any official capacity) believed would cost Bundy his life. It 
was in fact his only way to avoid a death sentence. In Bundy’s mind, 
everything he’d ever done was apparently outside the realm of “insanity.” 
The removal and sequestering of his victims’ heads and having sex with the 
dead did not, in his mind, constitute mental aberration. This sort of thing 
would be referred to only as “my problem.” Committing murder, Ted 
Bundy once told a writer, was nothing more than “acting out,” which paints 
a less harsh picture. How Bundy would mentally channel his actions in 
killing and mutilating innocent young women and even younger girls was 
captured in the deposition of Leon County Sheriff’s Investigator Steven 
Bodiford. Bodiford explained how Bundy would acknowledge his guilt 
through euphemisms. When Bundy told Bodiford of his habit for removing 
the front passenger seat in his VW, the investigator asked him why. When 
Bundy responded that it made carrying things easier, Bodiford knew exactly 
where their conversation was going and proceeded accordingly. The 
following is taken directly from Detective Bodiford’s sworn testimony: 


“You mean you can carry bodies easier that way?” 
And he said, “Well, let’s just say I can carry cargo better that way.” 


Now we asked him, “That cargo you carried, was it sometimes—was it 
damaged?” 


And he said, “Sometimes it was damaged and sometimes it wasn’t.”/2 
In a very real sense the trials of Theodore Bundy were over before they 
began. Despite changes of venue and careful jury selection, Mike Minerva 
understood that his client was in real trouble. Not only was the state 
building a case against Bundy, but Bundy himself was uncontrollable and a 
complete detriment to his own cause. Although technically Bundy was but 
one case among many to fall into the hands of the public defender’s office, 
his case required an enormous amount of time and attention, a fact readily 
noticed by Dr. Tanay. 


Minerva was relieved when, in April of 1979, Larry Simpson, chief 
prosecutor for the Chi Omega murders, approached him and suggested they 
consider a plea agreement. A deal was worked out which allowed Bundy, if 
he would admit in open court to the murders of Lisa Levy, Marguerite 
Bowman, and Kimberly Diane Leach, to be spared an all-but-certain trip to 
the electric chair. Judge Edward Cowart, presiding over the quickly 
approaching Chi Omega murder trial agreed to it, as did Judge Wallace 
Jopling, who would oversee Bundy’s trial for the killing of Kimberly Leach. 
Surprisingly, all of the family members of Bundy’s Florida victims, 
including those he did not succeed in killing, agreed to the deal, as did the 
state attorneys. He would receive three life sentences, each without the 
possibility of parole, and would be allowed to spend the remainder of his 
days safely tucked away in a prison in Florida. He would not be allowed, as 
he so desired, to go to an institution in Washington State to be close to 
family. Nor would he be released to any other state that wished to prosecute 
him. 


Many felt it was a sentence that was not deserved because he would escape 
capital punishment. Floridians, once his deeds became well-known, 
overwhelmingly wanted him put to death. Indeed, it was only the most 
rabid anti—death penalty advocate who believed Theodore Bundy should be 
housed, and fed, and allowed to watch TV, and receive free medical care to 
keep him healthy and rested for the next thirty or forty years. Most people 
just wanted him dead, and Ted Bundy would not disappoint them. 


To use the vernacular of the day, it was a sweet deal Bundy was being 
offered. Having caused so much never-ending heartache and pain, and 


being responsible for at least thirty-six deaths of young women and girls, 
Bundy should have found it almost too good to be true. Only someone so 
utterly out of touch with reality, or perhaps sincerely harboring a death 
wish, would cast away such an offer. But it did carry a price—it would 
require Bundy to admit in open court that he did commit the crimes he had 
thus far so vigorously denied, and Minerva was not convinced he would do 
this, sinceBundy did not believe the state had a case against him. Not only 
that, but Bundy would have to keep his mouth shut and not cause a scene or 
protest the deal in any way, or there would be no deal. Larry Simpson was 
very clear on this. 


But Bundy was having a problem. He could never forthright confess, as Dr. 
Tanay had noted. Bundy was incensed over Minerva’s firm conclusion that 
he was in fact guilty and could only escape execution by way of a deal. He 
just couldn’t stand it. Yet it wasn’t just Minerva who believed this; Millard 
Farmer thought so too, as did Farmer’s representative, Joe Nursey, as well 
as every other member of the defense team. But could they convince Bundy 
before it was too late? 


The deal was tested on May 30, 1979. The participants said later that while 
they had a verbal agreement from Bundy that he would take the deal being 
offered, they had to obtain his signature by this date. Mike Minerva was 
skeptical about whether his client would follow through on his promise to 
accept the offer. Despite the fact that Millard Farmer, whom Bundy 
genuinely liked and trusted, was spending a good deal of time trying to save 
his life; despite the fact that John Henry Brown, his attorney from 
Washington State was there to assist him in his decision; and despite the 
fact that his mother had journeyed from Washington to convince her son to 
accept the offer, and even that Carol Boone was by his side, deeply in love 
with him and wanting him to sign the agreement and thereby ensure their 
future, Ted Bundy didn’t want to commit and was still unsure as to what to 
do. It took yet another round of coaxing from Millard Farmer before Bundy 
picked up the pen and signed the agreement which would save his life. 
However, as Minerva, Farmer and others finally left with the agreement in 
hand, Ed Harvey, also a member of the defense team, said he looked over at 
Bundy, who was shaking his head no. 


The next morning, Thursday, May 31, 1979, all responsible parties began 
arriving in court to execute the best offer Ted Bundy was ever going to 
receive. The following is from the October 27, 1987, deposition of Michael 
Minerva: 


JAMES COLEMAN: Can you tell us what happened on the morning 
of May thirty-first, 1979? 


M.M.: Yes, sir. The defense lawyers met in the public defender’s 
office, and I went over to court first, as I recall. And when I got there 
[I found that] Mr. Bundy had prepared a typewritten motion which he 
was distributing or about to distribute as court was about to start. And 
the content of the motion in effect was totally inconsistent with the 
entry of a plea because it was a request for other counsel or to fire us 
and, we should be removed as counsel. And when I got wind of what 
that was I asked for a recess so that I and the rest of the defense 


lawyers could talk to Mr. Bundy to see what his intentions were./2 


Mike Minerva saw the proverbial hand writing on the wall. Once again, 
Millard Farmer cornered Bundy and told him how vital this was to save his 
life, and once again, the wrangling with the sociopath began. By the time 
they reentered the courtroom, Bundy had still not made up his mind, and it 
was Millard Farmer’s opinion that it was but a “fifty-fifty chance that Ted 
would enter the plea, but we still didn’t know.” 4 


M.M.: So we went into the courtroom not knowing what was going to 
happen and the record will show what was said. I believe that I stood 
up and said Mr. Bundy has a matter to present to the court, and sat 
down, and— 


J.C.: Let me ask you, when you made that representation to the court, 
did you have any idea what he would do? 


M.M.: I did not know what he would do. He had not told me what he 
would do. So it was a surprise to me. 


J.C.: And what happened? 


M.M.: He offered his motion to relieve us as counsel and did not offer 
the plea. 


J.C.: And as a consequence of that, what happened to the plea 
agreement? 


M.M.: The prosecutors waited until he finished. When he had 
completed his motion attacking us and asking us to be released, then 
he sort of looked at me and sat down. We had a little whispered 
discussion—he seemed to want to enter a plea now that he’d gotten 
this off his chest—and the prosecutors down the table said no deal, it’s 
off. 


J.C.: Can you tell me, Mr. Minerva, what was the effect of Mr. 
Bundy’s rejection of the plea agreement? 


M.M.: Well, the effect of it then was to have the matter—both cases— 
go forward for trial. That was the meaning of that. 


J.C.: Can you tell me what the effect of the plea agreement was on the 
defense lawyers? 


M.M.: It took all the wind out of our sails, what little wind we had left. 
We had—we had become quite emotionally involved in the case. We 
were pretty well exhausted./4 


While Minerva and all involved were exhausted, Theodore Bundy was as 
good as dead. There were literally thousands of hours of preparation ahead 
for the attorneys representing Bundy in his two upcoming trials, but it 
would not change the outcome, and Michael Minerva (who would step 
down as chief counsel to Bundy for legal reasons after that day), Millard 
Farmer, and everyone involved understood this. Theodore Bundy was now 
nothing more than a dead man walking. Just as he had murdered others, he 
had, however unwittingly, greatly assisted in his own death, and the only 
person in court that didn’t understand this on that last day in May of 1979 
was Bundy himself. 


After a change of venue from Tallahassee to Miami, the Chi Omega trial 
began on July 23, 1979, and was presided over by Judge Edward Cowart, 
fifty-three, whose down-home manner and colloquial use of the English 
language made him an instant hit with the world, and generated that same 
type of grandfatherly feeling that Senator Sam Ervin did during the 
Watergate hearings. Since he had years of experience as both a trial lawyer 
and a judge, the legal community of Florida believed the case couldn’t be in 
better hands. 


There would be surprises at this trial, such as when the disastrous 
conversations Bundy had had with Chapman, Bodiford and Patchen were 
disallowed by Judge Cowart because the tape recorder was not on during all 
of their conversations. Because the recording had been stopped and then 
restarted (usually at Bundy’s request), and sometimes the secret recording 
devices failed to work properly leaving gaps in the interviews, the judge 
would not permit them to be entered into evidence. He explained that a 
complete recording of every session would have been allowed into 
evidence. 


The prosecution also took another big hit when Cowart refused to allow as 
evidence the pantyhose mask provided by Detective Jerry Thompson who 
personally delivered it to Miami confiscated from Bundy’s brown satchel 
during his August 1975 arrest. Apparently it had knots tied in it similar to 
knots in the one found at the Dunwoody apartment, but Cowart was not 
convinced, and would not allow it to be entered. 


Perhaps Bundy inwardly congratulated himself for rejecting the state’s offer 
of three life sentences at this time, but any inward delusions of victory in 
the case were premature indeed. Nita Neary, now living in Indiana, had 
absolutely no trouble identifying Ted Bundy from the witness stand as the 
man she saw hurrying down the Chi Omega steps, club in hand and heading 
out the front door. Despite repeated attempts by the defense to undermine 
her testimony or her ability to identify Bundy with so short a look that early 
morning of January 15, 1978, she held firm. 


But the most damning piece of evidence the prosecution presented was the 
photograph of the bite mark on Lisa Levy’s buttocks. Although attacked by 
the defense from every angle, the state’s chief expert, Dr. Richard Souviron, 


presented strong and, to the jury, irrefutable evidence that only the teeth of 
Theodore Robert Bundy could have produced the bite. Indeed, it was the 
single thing which, if Souviron is to be believed, linked Bundy irrefutably 
to the assaults and murders at Chi Omega. 


On July 23, to the surprise of Ted Bundy alone, the jury found him guilty of 
the murders of Lisa Levy and Marguerite Bowman, the assaults and 
attempted murders of Kathy Kleiner and Karen Chandler, and burglary of 
the dwelling. It was the result that Mike Minerva and Millard Farmer had 
warned him about over and over again, but to no avail. 


The sentence was a forgone conclusion during the penalty phase of the trial, 
regardless of any further testimony or posturing from Bundy and his 
hamstrung team of exhausted and frustrated lawyers. 


No one knows what Bundy was thinking as he stood before Judge Cowart 
for the reading of the sentence. But it is clear that even then, having been 
convicted of the Chi Omega murders, he believed he should still proclaim 
his innocence. In a rambling, and somewhat tearful statement to the court, 
Bundy again played the part of the wrongly accused, a victim who would 
suffer the sentence somebody else deserved. “I find it somewhat absurd to 
ask for mercy for something I did not do,” he told Judge Cowart as the two 
men stared at one another, “so I will be tortured for, and suffer for, and 
receive the pain for the act. But I will not share the burden of the guilt.” > 
And with that Bundy became silent. Judge Edward Cowart then proceeded 
to sentence Ted Bundy to death by, as he said, “a current of electricity 
sufficient to cause your immediate death.”!© And then the judge launched 
into a personal reflection that would have, under different circumstances, 
pleased the now-condemned former law student: 


Take care of yourself, young man. Take care of yourself. I say that to 
you sincerely. It’s a tragedy to this court to see such a total waste of 
humanity. You’re a bright young man. You’d have made a good 
lawyer. And I’d have loved to have you practice in front of me. I bear 
you no animosity, believe me. But you went the other way, partner. 
Take care of yourself.4 


Theodore Bundy had taken his first real step towards the electric chair. The 
long and arduous appeals process would now begin, but in the end would 
only delay the inevitable. 


Meanwhile, Ted Bundy would prepare for his next battle with the State of 
Florida, as it prepared to try him for the murder of Kimberly Leach. Round 
two would begin in January, and due to a change of venue (there were in 
fact two changes), the trial would be held in Orlando, a fact that was not 
appreciated by the heads at Disney World. It seems that having Ted Bundy 
so close to a family-oriented theme park was detrimental to business. But 
the trial of Ted Bundy remained in Orlando. 


Bundy, who had strutted in front of the cameras as his own attorney for 
most of the trial in Miami, would play no such part this time. Only during 
the penalty phase would he once again (and for the last time) act as his own 
attorney. Judge Wallace Jopling appointed the very able Victor Africano to 
defend him, and for the most part, Bundy would allow him and his team to 
do their work, although Africano believed there was little possibility of 
avoiding yet another death sentence, since almost everyone in Florida knew 
the name Theodore Bundy. The state would be represented by Bob Deckle, 
who would do a thorough job convicting Ted Bundy for the murder of 
Kimberly Leach. 


Just as his previous attorneys were exhausted by the ordeal of defending 
him, so too, Bundy was both weary and dreading what awaited him in 
Orlando. He had Carol and her son Jaime nearby, but despite his continued 
denials of guilt, he must have felt that the end result of this second fight 
would be exactly like the first. There would be moments of defiance in this 
trial, to be sure, but overall, silent resignation would be the mainstay of his 
demeanor. 


The trial began on January 7, 1980. It had been six years to the month since 
Ted Bundy had stepped out of his fantasy world and planted his feet firmly 
in the world of murder. In that time he had killed many innocent young 
women and girls, and destroyed the lives of literally hundreds of people 
who loved them. He had made average people afraid, many in ways that 
were new to them, and he had single-handedly changed the course and 
tempo of the lives of the investigators and their departments in the various 


states charged with apprehending him. Just as January 1974 marked the 
beginning of his diabolical journey, January 1980 marked the end. 


Just as in the Chi Omega trial, the confessions of Bundy to detectives 
Chapman, Patchen and Bodiford would not be allowed. Even so, what the 
state had to present was so detrimental to his client, Vic Africano simply 
couldn’t counter it. Leslie Parmenter positively identified Theodore Bundy 
as the man driving the white van who attempted to abduct her. Her brother 
Danny had scribbled down the license plate number, which turned out to be 
the same license plate confiscated by Deputy Dawes, who also positively 
identified Bundy as the person who handed him the plate, and who ran 
away from him as he was radioing the information from his patrol car. The 
stolen credit cards Bundy had when he was apprehended in Pensacola 
placed him in Jacksonville and Lake City, Florida, on the appropriate dates, 
and he was positively identified by the clerks and dinner and bar staff at the 
Lake City Holiday Inn as having stayed there on Wednesday, February 8, 
the night before Kimberly Leach disappeared. They confirmed that Bundy 
checked out that morning. The Holiday Inn was less than two miles from 
Leach’s school. 


He was positively identified by C. L. “Andy” Anderson, who said he 
witnessed the abduction, but believed it was nothing more than a father 
angry with his little girl who was taking her home. Africano did his best to 
discredit Anderson because of the former firefighter’s decision to wait six 
months before telling authorities about the incident, and the fact that the 
prosecution had used hypnosis on him on two occasions which, Africano 
believed, influenced Anderson, and in essence corrupted his testimony. But 
this too was of no avail. 


Yet the final, and perhaps the greatest nail in the coffin was the fiber 
evidence obtained from the white van. According to the fiber analysis 
expert for the state, Mary Lynn Hinson, the particular chemical makeup of 
the fibers of the carpet in the media van were found in the clothes of 
Kimberly Leach, and the fibers of her clothes and of her purse were 
intertwined with the fibers in the van’s carpet. Additionally, fibers similar to 
those used in the coat Bundy wore when he sported the fireman’s badge on 


the day he tried to snatch Leslie Parmenter were found in Leach’s clothing, 
as were fibers consistent with a shirt owned by him. 


It was overwhelming evidence, and the jury acted accordingly. On February 
6, 1980, Theodore Robert Bundy would be found guilty of the murder of 
twelve-year-old Kim Leach. It was, to all observers, a foregone conclusion, 
and the trial a mere formality. The curtain could come down on the life of 
America’s most infamous serial killer. True, there would be years of appeals 
ahead of him, but there was little doubt of the outcome. Ted Bundy would 
die in Florida’s electric chair, just as Mike Minerva and Millard Farmer had 
declared he would. 


An interesting footnote to the conclusion of the Leach trial occurred on 
February 9, just three days after Bundy’s conviction. That morning, Bundy, 
acting as his own attorney, exchanged vows with Carol Boone while she sat 
on the witness stand. Before anyone knew what they were doing, the two 
were married. This occurred at 10:31 A.M. No one in the courtroom 
probably even noticed, but they became husband and wife two years to the 
day (indeed, almost to the very hour) after he raced away from Lake City 
with the still-living Kimberly Ann Leach. 


Was it mere coincidence that Bundy chose that particular date, or was it his 
way of casting derision at the court for its verdict against him? No one will 
ever know for sure. More likely, it was simply Bundy’s way of 
commemorating an event (the Leach killing) he so thoroughly and utterly 
enjoyed, and by marrying Carol on what was for him a fond second 
anniversary, he was certain he’d never forget it. 


AFTERWORD 


Time was running out for the killer, and he knew it. Staring at a final appeal 
that was likely to be rejected, Bundy was entering a vortex of judgment and 
retribution that was unthinkable when he whisked Lynda Ann Healy from 
her basement apartment in January of 1974. And so, in a feeble attempt to 
buy more time, Bundy offered to reveal some of his dark secrets, secrets he 
considered “his” (as he told investigators) and never had any intention of 
revealing had things gone differently. But the state of Florida had done an 
excellent job in presenting their case in his two murder trials, and very soon 
it would do to him what he had done to so many others. He was finding it 
difficult to deal with. He, who thought nothing of taking life, would now 
fight to save his own, and to do so, he would spend his last days immersed 
in a whirlwind of questions from the very investigators who had dogged his 
trail for many years. In the end, a series of meetings with Bob Keppel out of 
Seattle, Russ Reneau from Idaho, detectives from Utah, and the relentless 
detective from Colorado, Mike Fisher, would do nothing to add even 
minutes to his life. 


Speaking of this recently, Mike Fisher explained what he observed from a 
Bundy who had heretofore shown little more than disdain for the Colorado 
lawman: “Theodore’s appeals had been exhausted. Now there were no other 
avenues of escape (and) Theodore could clearly see the Grim Reaper 
waiting for him.” When Bundy contacted Mike Fisher by phone, it was 
quite clear this was a different man than the investigator was used to 
dealing with: “Theodore called me personally sometime later that day. He 
told me he wanted to put the families and the responsible jurisdictions to 
rest regarding those cases he was responsible for, and some of his reasoning 
was his newly discovered religious beliefs. He did not use the word 
murders. I told him I was not going to travel to Florida to listen to any B. S. 
and before going to Florida I was going to have something more than his 
‘inference’ that he might supply details right then and there. Further, I 
wasn’t interested in just listening to him talk in the third person, without 
any specifics. He assured me he would supply details, and that he was doing 


this to relieve the families and possibly gain some benefit out of this for 
himself. He stammered and his voice quavered [and he kept reminding me 
that] we’re talking about his life. Theodore was afraid, very afraid.” 


When Fisher met with Bundy for the last time, he made good on his 
promise of giving details concerning the Colorado murders, including 
information on the Caryn Campbell and Julie Cunningham homicides. 
However, he refused to speak of Denise Oliverson, the pretty young woman 
he nabbed in Grand Junction, as she bicycled to her parents’ home on a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon. “He told me again,” Fisher related, “of his 
tiredness and his wanting to get back to his cell for rest. I explained simply 
that he had promised to resolve all the questioned murder cases and now at 
the last minute he wasn’t keeping his side of the deal.” Although clearly 
frustrated at Bundy’s refusal to talk about Grand Junction, Bundy did have 
this parting shot as the investigator was preparing to leave: “Ill get back to 
you about that, I promise.” And Bundy would not disappoint him. As he 
was being escorted to the execution chamber, and now only minutes from 
being strapped into the electric chair, Bundy would ask for a tape recorder. 
Sitting in a waiting room, his head already shaved, he admitted to two 
additional murders, including the killing of Denise Oliverson: “At the state 
of Florida’s request, I stayed on in Florida until after Theodore was 
executed. I flew home just after I heard the news of his execution on the 
television in my hotel room. When I got back to the office the following 
morning, I returned a call to the warden of the penitentiary. He asked if I 
was the Colorado investigator for Aspen, and I told him I was, and he said 
he had something for me.” The warden then told of Bundy’s final 
confession, how it came about, and that he specifically said that it was for 
“that Colorado investigator.” Fisher immediately called the Grand Junction 
chief of police and told him the news. Bundy’s denial of the information 
was just as he said it would be, only temporary. 


On the night prior to his execution, Bundy was nearing the end of the fight, 
as he knew his last minute attempt to stave off death with the admissions of 
murder was not going to work. At this point, resignation began to take over, 
and coupled with his mental and physical exhaustion from his round-the- 
clock meetings with investigators, the killer was a mere shell of his former 
self. Although Carol Boone and her son had departed never to return (the 


news of his confessions apparently to difficult to deal with), he was able to 
speak with his mother by phone, and at least make an attempt to explain as 
well as apologize for what he had done to his family, telling her that a part 
of himself “was hidden all the time.” 


Although Mike Fisher didn’t witness Bundy’s execution on the morning of 
January 24, 1989, Don Patchen did. In recounting the event, Patchen said 
that when he came into the room for the observers, Bundy spotted him and 
greeted him with a small wave of his hand. Apparently, Bundy was free of 
any feelings of animosity towards those who helped put him there as he had 
conciliatory body gestures (head nods, etc.) for others entering the room. 
But when it came to his last statement, he spoke only of giving his “love to 
my family and friends,” leaving the living victims of Bundy’s homicidal 
rage little more than a final slap in the face. 


Bundy’s death did not lesson the need others felt to understand, if possible, 
this diabolical sociopath. The mystery of what Ted Bundy was, and all that 
he did, troubles all observers who deem themselves to be normal. Using all 
information presently available, I have tried to bring us closer to seeing the 
madman for what he was. We feel the need to understand the malignancy 
we have come to know as Theodore Robert Bundy. 
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